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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


As  thU  is  the  last  Number  of  the  Eiprhty-second  Volume,  and  closet  the 
First  over  which  we,  the  present  Proprietors  and  Editor,  have  had  eti/tre  control, 
it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  us  to  address  our  Subscribers  and  the  public, 
on  the  subject  of  our  future  exertions;  although,  we  arc  aware,  that  the 
best  pledgee  we  can  offer  of  future  excellence  is  the  improvement  which 
we  have  already  atchieved. 

We  cannot  promise,  that  our  future  Portraits  of  disting^uished  individuals 
will  be  superior  to  those  in  our  present  Volume,  because  we  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  exceed  the  6delity  of  the  likenesses,  or  the  execution  of  the 
Engravinitrs.— We  are,  however,  aware,  that  we  cannot  maintain  our  great 
superiority  over  all  rival  publications  in  this  respect,  without  striving  to 
exceed  even  our  own  success;  for  no  degree  of  excellence  can  be  preserved 
without  unremitting  exertions  to  attain  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
We  therefore  propose,  in  our  next  Number,  which  will  be  the  First  for  a  New 
Year  and  of  a  new  Volume,  to  make  some  improvements,,  which  our  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  the  propriety  of,  and  for  which  we  anxiously  anticipate 
public  approbation.  .  • 

The  Frontispiece  of  our  83rd  Volume,  which  will  decorate  our  next 
Number^’  besides  the  usual  Portrait  of  a  distinguished  character,  wiii  be 
taken  from  a  Specimen  of  Statuary,  that  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the 
lovers  of  Art  in  this  country,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Somerset-House. —-The  Sleeping  Infants.— This  • 
exquisite  work  of  Art  forms  part  of  a  Monument,,  by  F.  Cuantrey,  Esq. 
'R.A.,  and  is  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  whither  it  attracts  every 
traveller  of  taste  or  sentiment.  The  Plate  will  be*  engraved  by  the ‘same 
excellent  Artist,  who'  so  much  extended  his  reputation  by  his  Engraving 
of  **  Psyche,'*  which  appeared  in  our  Magazine  last  July,  and  which  forms  . 
the  Froptispiecc'of  our  present  Volume. 

Our  Literary  Department  will  also  continue  to  be  improved ;  and  we  beg 
to  invHe  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  Articles  in  our  next  Number, 
which  wilt  be  Specimens  of  our  future  exertions.— We  allude  to  a  Sketch  of 
Mr  O’Gonnel,'*  the  Irish  Barrister, and  the  first  of  a“  Series  of  Letters,  sup¬ 
posed*  to  be  written  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;"  these  Letters  are  the  original 
production  of  Mrs.  Opie  :  they  have  been  long  expected  by  her  friends  and  « 
the  public,  and  will  be  inserted  seriatim  in  our  Magazine.  • 

We  intend  to  commence  a  New  Series  of  our  Magazine  next  Month,  in 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  blend  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  a  new  under¬ 
taking  with  the  discretion  and  propriety  that  are  always  justly  expected 
from  au  old  oue.  •  From  this  literary  union  of  youth  and  age  we  hope  to 
add  to  our  already  greatly  increasing  circulation.  In  order  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of.  our  New  Series  may  possess  the  best  Articles  that  have  appeared 
in  our  Magazine,  from  the  commencement  in  1782,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  publishing  “The  Beauties  of  the  European  Magazine,"  in  4 
vols.,  which,  we  hope,  will  appear  during  the  ensuing  Spring. 

The  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Portraits  and  Embellishments  of  our  Ma¬ 
gazine  have  formerly  been  sold  separately,  and  at  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance;  in  future,  they  will  be  reserved  for  an  Annual  Volume,  to  be 
published  as  soou  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each  year.  This  Volume  will, 
also,  contain  the  Memoirs  of*  the  distinguished  Characters,  whose  Portraits 
are  given,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  and,  also,  the  descriptions  of 
the  Frontispieces  and  other  Embellishments.  The  first  volume  is  already  in 
(>reparatiou  for  the  press. 
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We  should  prefix  to  this  Menioir 
of  the  celebrated  Artist,  whose  por¬ 
trait  we  present  to  our  readers  in 
the  present  number,  some  brief  pre¬ 
fatory  observations  on  the  art  of 
Sculpture,  and  its  rise  and  prog’ress 
in  this  country,  if  we  had  not,  so 
lately  as  last  month,  ^iven  a  short 
vet  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  head  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  for 
us  to  endeavour  further  to  stimulate 
public  attention  to  an  Art,  alreadjr 
made  familiar  by  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Somerset-house,  which  has 
p^reatly  improved  the  national  taste 
in  Sculpture  as  well  as  Fainting. — 
In  the  Statuary  art,  this  country 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  c^reater  de¬ 
cree  of  celebrity  than  it  has  pos¬ 
sessed  at  any  period  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  iVe  have  several  Sculp¬ 
tors  now  livincf,  whose  reputation,  as 
lirst-rate  artists,  extends  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  whose  fame 
uill  exist  long  after  all-devouring 
time  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust 
their  ex(juisite  productions.  On  the 
roll  of  fame  tliat  will  immortalize 
these  illustrious  individuals  who  have 
gained  an  imperishable  reputation, 
and  wlio  reflect  tbe  highest  honour 
on  their  country,  we  fearlessly  in¬ 


scribe  the  name  of  the  well-known 
subject  of  our  present  Memoir. 

Mr.  Westmacott  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1775. — Having  early  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  follow  the  profession 
of  Sculpture,  his  father  placed  him 
under  tlic  instruction  of  an  able  mas¬ 
ter,  a  native  of  Carrara ;  under  whom 
he  improved  himself  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Art,  in  wliicli  he  has 
since  acquireil  a  most  distinguished 
reputation.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  he  was  sent  abroad  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  professional  studies  in 
Italy,  intending,  in  his  way  thither, 
to  pass  a  few  months  in  France,  hut 
owing  to  the  political  convulsions 
whicti  then  agitated  that  country, 
particularly  the  (hipital,  he  was  com- 
jielled,  after  only  a  few  weeks*  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris,  to  pursue  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  he  arrived  at  Home  in 
January*  17^13- — To  the  late  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Consigliere  Reven- 
stein,  and  other  friends,  Mr.  West- 
inacott  was  indebted  for  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  most  eminent  professors, 
then  resident  in  that  eify.  The 
celebrated  Caiiova,  wlujse  portrait 
a(lurue<i  our  last  number,  and  whose 
recent  <leath  the  lovers  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  h'ine  Arts  throughout 
all  Europe  uiifeignedly  lament,  and 
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who  had  at  that  period  incrtMsrd  Ids 
great  reputatnm  hy  the  production 
of  his  ^roup  of  Cupid  and  Rsyche,* 
received  our  young  artist  in  tlie 
most  favourable  inam>er.  The  friend¬ 
ship  and  attention^,  which  Mr.  West- 
inacott  received  from  this  truly  great 
man,  must  have  made  on  his  mind 
a  deep  impr4‘ssi«)n,  which,  together 
with  the  plan  of  stiidy  (’anova  kindly 
pointed  out  tii  him,  must  have  in- 
ireased  his  emulation,  and  excited 
him  to  aspire  to  that  eminence  in 
Historical  Sculpture,  which  he  has 
since  attained. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
state,  that  the  death  of  Canova  can 
by  no  persons  be  more  lamented  than 
by  the  most  eminent  Sculptors  of 
England,  whose  sentiments  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  collecting, 
previously  and  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  the  Portrait  and  Me¬ 
moir  of  that  distinguished  Artist, 
contained  in  our  last  number.  And 
no  one,  even  among  these  ornaments 
of  our  country,  can  lanumt  the  loss 
of  such  a  man,  more  than  Mr.  West- 
macott.  Canova  must  be  considered 
by  every  one  to  have  been  the  bar¬ 
rier  that  protected  legitimate  Art 
from  tliat  system  of  individuality, 
which  the  lilembers  of  the  French 
school,  notwithstanding  the  admi¬ 
rable  examples  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  have  adopted  in  the 
statues  of  their  heroes,  and  which  is 
making  such  extensive  progress  in 
this  country. 

During  Tliis  stay  in  Italy,  Mr. 
Westmacott  passed  the  Summer 
months  at  Florence,  being  compelled, 
as  most  foreigners  are,  to  leave  Rome 
during  the  unhealthy  season.  While 
he  was  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1/91, 
lie  received  the  first  premium  from 
that  Academy,  for  the  class  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  from  the  life.  This  was  not  the 
only  honour  which  Mr.  Westmacott 
received  in  Italy,  for  in  the  following 
year,  at  Rome,  he  became  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  composition  for  the  Pope’s 
medal  at  St.  Luke’s,  and  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the 
C^irdinals  in  the  presence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 


in  the  Capitol,  being  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  first  class  of  Sculpture. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe 
here,  that  Mr.  dandy  received  a  si¬ 
milar  (ompliment  at  the  same  time 
in  the  first  class  of  artcbitecture. 

On  his  return  to  Floreme,  in 
l79o,  Mr.  Wt*stuiacott  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  in  that  citv  • 
and  living  desirous  of  seeing  die 
interior  and  unfre({uenred  parts  of 
Italy,  he,  during  this  year,  visited 
the  celebrated  Emissary  of  Claudius, 
on  the  Lagodi  Fucini,  the  antiquities 
of  Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  Naples, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  so  replete  with  interest 
to  both  tne  artist  and  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Westmacott  left  Italy  in 
at  a  period  when  that  country  was 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  iidvance  of  the 
French  army  towards  Rome,  hut 
on  iiccount  of  the  numerous  honles 
of  banditti,  which  infested  the 
Papal  dominions.  Into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  these  banditti  Mr. 
Westmacott  unfortunately  fell,  near 
La  Storta,  close  to  the  tomb  vulgarly 
called  “Nero’s,”  on  the  Flaininian 
Way.  He  was  rifled  of  every  thing, 
and  in  the  conflict  received  a  severe 
contusion  on  the  shoulder.  His 
companion,  wdio  was  less  fortunate, 
had  both  his  arms  broken  witli  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket,  which  one  of 
the  rufBans  had  discharged.  Some 
peasants,  who  luckily  arrived  at  the 
time,  probably  saved  both  their  lives. 
In  his  route,  Mr.  Westmacott  s[MMit 
a  short  time  at  Rologna  and  Venice, 
and,  being  desirous  of  visiting  the 
galleries  of  art  in  (jlcrmany,  he 
crossed  the  Adriatic  to  ’I’rieste. 
He  then  pursued  his  journey  through 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Rerli’i,  and 
arrived  in  England  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1797* 

Mr.  Westmacott,  in  1815,  again 
visited  France,  being  desirous  to 
refresh  his  memory  of  the  treasures 
of  art,  which  the  French  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  during  the 
brilliant  career  of  Buonaparte.  At 
Paris  he  met  his  friend  Canova,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  so 


•  This  group  was  a  coDiiuissioii  from  the  late  Lord  Cawdor,  but,  as  the  then 
distracted  state  of  theContioeut  prevented  its  being  sent  to  England,  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Murat,  and  now  adorns  the  palace  of  Compiegne  in  France. 
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iiiurh  indebted  at  Rome.  The 
Italian  artist  was  exerting  himself 
to  obtain,  through  the  medium  of 
(ireat  Britain,  the  restoration  of  all 
the  works  of  art,  which  had  for  so 
many  centuries  spread  a  lustre  on 
the  Vatican — his  hopes  were  rea¬ 
lized.  Canova,  in  the  same  year, 
visited  Enffland,  led  hy  an  ardent 
ilesire  to  hehold  the  Elgin  marbles. 
During  his  stay  in  tliis  country, 
Mr.  uestmacott  accompanied  him 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
at  Woburn  Abbey.  To  a  foreigner, 
nothing  perhaps  is  more  striking 
tliaii  the  establishment  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman,  and  there  is  no  one 
in  the  country  more  capable  of 
imparting  a  just  and  favourable 
impression  than  the  princely  seat 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Russell. 
Here  ('anova  beheld  his  own  chef 
dtruvre,  the  graces,  a  personifi¬ 
cation  of  those  virtues,  which  have 
adorned  the  possessors  of  Woburn 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestry. 

-—“where  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
Great  though  they  be,  and  beautiful 

and  wise, 

Shine  forth  with  double  lustre.” 

On  their  return  to  London,  Mr. 
Westinacott  and  I’anova  visited  Ash- 
ridge,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  being 
planned,  built,  and  inhabited,  within 
the  short  space  of  seven  years,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
illustrious  stranger  with  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  wealth,  spirit,  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  country.  This 
mansion  was  the  first  instance 
Canova  had  seen  of  the  application 
of  Gothic  Architecture  to  domestic 
purposes. 

Air.  Westmacott  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 
1805,  and  a  royal  academician  in 
l8lfi.  He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  society  and  a  member 
of  the  Dilettanti.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  several  foreign  societies. 

The  works  of  art  executed  by 
Air.  Westmacott  are  numerous,  and 
have  extended  his  fame,  not  only 
tlirough  Europe,  but  to  our  various 
ossessions  in  the  East  and  West 
ndies.  Alost  of  those  which  re¬ 
main  in  England,  as  monuments  of 
his  skill,  and  as  excitements  to  the 
rising  genius  of  the  young  artists 


of  his  native  country,  we  have  wen 
and  admired.  We  are  therefore  en¬ 
abled  to  give  our  rea4lers  a  short 
account  of  them,  rather  with  a  view 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  places 
that  contain  them  than  to  describe 
their  excellencies,  which  must  he 
seen  to  he  pnqierly  apprcciateil. 

The  Statue  of  Adiiisoiiy  now  in 
the  poet’s  corner,  Wt'stminster  Ab¬ 
bey  ,  was  the  first  w'ork  of  importance, 
in  which  Air.  W^'stmacott  was  en¬ 
gaged  after  his  return  frtun  Italy. — 
This  monument,  being  the  only  one 
in  that  part  of  the  Abbey  entirely 
detached  fn)m  the  wall,  has  a  very 
striking  effect,  although  it  he  merely 
a  single  statue,  representing  that 
admirable  writer  and  excellent  man 
with  all  the  placi<l  dignity  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  character.  The  basement 
is  circular,  and  is  ornamented  by 
small  figures  of  the  muses  in  alto 
relievo. 

In  18011,  Air.  Westmacott  com¬ 
pleted  the  monument  ti)  Sir  Ralph 
Ahercromhie,  erected  in  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Paul’s  ratluulral. 
The  Veteran  is  in  his  ordinary 
military  dress,  and  is  represented, 
after  having  rec4*ived  his  mortal 
wound,  as  falling  from  his  horse, 
hut  as  being  caught  and  supported 
hy  a  Highland  soldier.  Dnderneatli 
the  feet  of  the  horse  is  a  figure,  4le- 
noting  the  defeated  enemy,  who, 
although  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
is  endeavouring  to  grasp  and  retain 
the  no  longer  iuvincihh*  standard. 
On  each  sidt*  of  the  group,  which  is 
of  heroic  size,  is  a  sphinx,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  country  in  which  was 
atchieved  the  glorious  vict^iry  which 
thus  cost  Britain  one  of  her  bravest 
sons.  '^I'his  monument  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  example,  as  far  as  it  is  possihh*, 
of  the  succ<*ssful  treatment  of  mo¬ 
dern  costume  in  sculpture. 

Lord  ('ollivgwood's  nionument, 
also  in  St.  Paul’s  (’athedral  and 
in  the  same  transeiit  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is  his  worn.  The  hero  is 
seen  reposing  in  death,  on  the  deck 
of  a  galley,  shrouded  in  the  colours, 
which  his  skill  and  gallantry  had 
wrested  from  the  foe.  His  cors4J 
is  received  on  the  British  shore 
by  old  father  'riiames,  attended  hy 
tributary  streams ;  while  Paine, 
at  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  is  pro¬ 
claiming  the  glorious  atchievenients 
of  the  illustrious  admiral.  On  the 
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bends  of  the  galley  the  rise  ami 
progress  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Nan- . 
tilus  to  the  perfection  of  that  art  by 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  and  its  application  to  national 
warfare,  are  beautifully  illustrated 
by  figuresof  cbildreu  in  alto  relievo^ 
in  various  distinct  compartments. 

In  the  South  West  ambulatory  of 
St.  Paul’s  is  a  tabular  monument, 
by  Mr.  Westrnacott,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Brocks  who 
fell  while  nobly  resisting  an  attack 
on  Queenstown,  in  Upper  Uanada. 
It  is  a  ndlitary  monument,  on  which 
are  placed  the  sword  and  helmit  of 
the  gallant  officer.  His  corse  re¬ 
clines  in  the  arms  of  a  ilritish 
soldier,  while  an  Indian  chief  is 
I'ontemplating  it  with  an  expression 
of  that  profound  regret,  which  the 
death  of  a  man,  who  united  in  his 
character  the  most  undaunted  bra¬ 
very  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
humanity,  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

In  the  nave  of  the  same  cathedral 
is  a  monument  in  alto  relievo,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  John  Coohf,  of 
the  Bellerophon,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  The  figure  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  appears  overwhelmed  with 
grief:  she  is  consoled  by  one  of  her 
chihlren,  who  brings  her  the  trident 
of  the  seas.  Another  child  is  play¬ 
fully  bearing  her  helmit.  In  the 
back  ground  is  the  prow  of  a 
vessel. 

In  the  year  1^<(19  Mr.  Westrnacott 
produced  his  first  essay  in  bronze, 
the  statue  of  the  late  Diihe  of  Bed¬ 
ford  :  and  in  IHlt>  he  erected  the 
bronze  statue  to  Mr,  Fox.  "I’hese 
two  monuments  are  of  heroic  size, 
and  are  situated  in  two  semicircular 
areas  in  Bloomsbury  and  Russell 
Squares,  railed  off  for  the  purpose 
and  fronting  each  other  (being  di- 
videtl  by  the  length  of  Bedfonl 
}dace).  The  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
statue  is  in  Russell  square,  and  is 
in  an  erect  posture.  His  (trace  is 
attired  in  his  ducal  habiliments, 
with  his  haml  on  a  plough,  indi¬ 
cative  of  his  ardent  and  patriotic 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  At 
the  corners  of  the  pedestal  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  personified  by  children, 
and  on  its  sides  there  are  two 
alti  relievi,  illustrative  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits  of  tillage  ami  pasturage. 
Mr.  Fox's  monument  is  in  Bloom’s- 


bury  square.  He  is  seated  bare, 
headed,  and  dressed  in  consular 
robes.  The  massiveness  of  the  parts 
and  the  manlv  simplicity  of  the 
whole  of  this  fine  statue  are  sin^u. 
larlv  impressive. 

'J'o  Mr.  Westmai'ott’s  practice  in 
these  bronze  statues,  and  in  those 
of  Lord  Nflsoji,  erected  at  Kir. 
mingham  and  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  he  most  probablv  is 
indebted  for  the  eminent  success 
that  attended  the  execution  of  the 
colossal  bronze  statue,  in  1 1 yde  Park, 
called  the  ** Achilles,"  cast  from  the 
antiijue.  Ror  a  detailed  description 
of  this  monument  of  Britisli  art, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our 
Magazine  fi»r  August  last,  con- 
tenting  ourselves  on  the  jiresent 
occasion  with  a  single  observation. 
This  undertaking  was  unjuiralleled 
in  magnitude  and  difficulty  in  this 
or  any  country,  for  iipwanls  of 
fourteen  cent'iries ;  and  long  after 
time  shall  have  worn  away  the 
prejudices,  st>  industriously  raised 
against  it,  it  will  remain  an  honour 
to  the  Artist,  and  an  ornament  to 
his  countrv. 

In  I814,  Mr.  Westrnacott  com¬ 
pleted  the  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
in  Ksl9  the  bronze  statue,  in  honour 
of  the  same  distinguished  states¬ 
man,  placed  in  the  national  debt 
office  in  the  Old  Jury,  ’riie  former 
is  placed  over  the  great  west  door, 
or  principal  entrance  into  the  Abbey, 
in  a  very  elevated  arch,  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  three  figures,  of  heroic 
diimmsions,  each  being  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nine  feet  liigli.  Mr.  Pitt 
IS  represented  in  the  costume  of  his 
official  situation  of  ('haucellor  of 
the  Kxcliequer,  and  is  in  an  erect 
posture,  with  his  right  arm  encr- 
jetically  raised,  as  addressing  the 
House  of  (’ommons.  By  his  side, 
and  with  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
reclines  the  Muse  of  History,  anxi¬ 
ously  listening  to  his  eloquence, 
which  she  seems  preparing  to  re¬ 
cord  on  her  tablet.  At  Ids  teet. 
Anarchy,  loaded  with  chains,  is 
writhing  in  anguish  at  the  dis- 
comforture  of  his  revolutionary 
designs.  The  bronze  statue  ot  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  national  debt  otlicc,  is 
seated,  and  in  its  general  arrange¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pox, 
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in  liloonisbury  S(|iiaro,  uliirli  wc 
Iiivt*  alioady  iiu'iitioned ;  altlmuu-h 
llif  nmtrast  l)»'tween  the  two  laces 
anil  fi^^ines  is  very  striking.  'Mie 
position  of  the  head,  and  expression 
of  the  countenance,  stronfijly  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  lofty  and  illus¬ 
trious  oriirinal. 

The  Peasant  GirU  exhibited  in 
the  Koyal  Academy  in  1820,  was 
part  of  a  nionument,  by  Mr.  West- 
inacott,  to  tlie  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Penrhyn  erected  at  Llandegai, 
near  Han^or. 

The  Hindoo  Girl,  exhibited  in 
the  following*  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  part  of  a  monument 
now  erected  in  Calcutta,  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  i’olvin,  Es(j. 
an  eminent  merchant  of  that  place. 

3/r.  Fox's  nionument,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  has  only  been  a  few 
weeks  erected,  althoug^h  it  has  been 
finished  ever  since  the  year  1810. 


This  delay  has  been  principally 
occasioned  by  the  preparations  for 
the  last  coronation.  We  shall  pve 
a  detailed  description  of  this  monu¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  one  erecteil 
during  the  present  month  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Percival, 
in  our  subsequent  numbers. 

The  celebrated  statue  of  Psyche, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  season,  now  graces  the  statue 
gallery  of  Woburn  Abbey,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  residence  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  ot  Bedford.  An  excellent 
engraving  of  tliis  admirable  statue 
adorned  our  Magazine  for  July  last, 
and  as  the  demand  for  it  was  greater 
than  our  impression  could  supply, 
we  have  had  the  plate  retoucheil  and 
greatly  improved ;  proof  impres¬ 
sions  of  which,  on  India  paper,  may 
he  had  of  onr  publisher  through 
any  bookseller  in  town  or  country. 


IMPROMPTU. 

On,  reading  Mrs,  Opie's  admirable  worh^  “  Temper,"  ^'c.,  most  respectfully 
inscribed  to  that  justly  celebrated  Authoress;  by  her  much  obliged, 
and  obedient  servant — S.  Hughes. 


What  gives  to  homeliness  a  charm. 
Unfading  bloom?  resistless  grace 
Which  time  improves,  whose  ruthless  hand 
Destroys  the  witchcraft  of  the  face  ? 

A  temper  even  and  benign. 

Sedate  amidst  the  storms  that  rise 
On  life’s  tempestuous  sea,  serene 
As  evening  suns  in  cloudless  skies  I 

What  adds  to  beauty’s  winning  smile? 
What  rivets  beauty’s  pleasing  chain  ? 

What  most  attracts  the  good  and  wise  ? 
What  will  esteem  and  love  obtain  ? 

A  temper  smooth  as  flows  the  stream. 
Unruffled  as  the  vernal  air 
When  Zephyr  waves  his  silken  wings, — 
Good  temper  makes  the  Fair  more  fair  ! 

It  gives  a  fascinating  grace 
When  sets  the  sun  of  beauty’s  pow’r. 

As  rising  Cynthia’s  placid  heain 
Sheds  lustre  on  the  midnight  bom. 


Islington  ;  l8</i.  November,  1822. 
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LINES,  BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

TO  THE  ^lEMOBY  OF  HER  NEAR  RELATION, 

OLLYATT  WOODHOUSE,  ESQ. 

Late  Advocate-General  of  Bombay; 

Written  #n  hit  birth  day^  llfll.  of  December^  1822. 


1  never  loved  the  garb  of  woe 
Which  custom  bids  the  mourner  wear. 

So  oft  a  vain  and  outward  show. 

And  mock’d  by  eyes  without  a  tear ; 

Bat  now,  alas!  1  weep  and  start 
While  1  my  mourning  garments  see  ; 

For,  lov’d,  and  lost!  it  rends  my  lieart 
To  know  I  wear  this  garb  for  Thee ! 

For  thee,  belov’d  from  childhood’s  hour. 

To  youth’s,  and  life’s  maturest  prime, 

Belov’d  with  undiminish’d  power. 

Through  change  of  fortune,  change  of  clime  ; 

Oh !  how  I  hoped,  in  years  to  come. 

Again  thy  smile  of  love  to  see ! 

And  welcome  thee  to  some  glad  home ! 

But  death’s  dark  house  has  clos’d  on  Thee ! 

This  day,  the  day  that  gave  thee  birth. 

Has  ne’er  by  me  forgotten  heen^ 

Amidst  the  hours  of  social  mirth. 

Or  in  the  wisest,  gravest  scene ; 

For  thee  this  day  a  prayer  1  fram’d. 

And  wish’d  again  thy  fai'e  to  sec: 

Now  tears,  not  prayers  the  day  has  claim’d. 
And  sorrow’s  garb  I  wear  for  Thee. 

Yet  while  to  day  1  Heaven  addrest 
In  resignation’s  humble  strain, 

I  pray’d  for  those  thy  fondness  blest, 

Who  mourn  for  thee  on  India’s  plain  ; 

But  why  my  votive  lay  prolong. 

Since  thou  that  lay  canst  never  see  ? 

Thy  heart  held  dear  my  plaintive  song  ; 

O !  grief  to  think  ’tis  breath’d  for  Thee. 
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TIIK  TRA(ar  DRAMA. 
f  Concluded  from  puge  411.^ 


The  rliararter  of  (\)nj^revo  was 
rstahlished  by  his  brilliant  roiiiedios, 
Ud’orc  he  appeared  in  the  sable  j^arb 
of  tragedy*  and  his  “  Mourniii!^ 
Rride”  was  presented  to  the  town  ; 
its  first  announreinent  was  in  ItilH  ; 
the  higfh  fame  and  eelehrity  of  its 
author  attraeted  to  it  universal  eu- 
riosity  and  attention,  and  crowded 
the  Theatre  on  the  ni^ht  of  its  per- 
forjuanee.  The  ^reat  llryden,  “(ilo- 
rious  John,”  himself  a  monument 
of  fame,  is  recorded  to  have  been 

fiiesent,  and  to  have  expressed  the 
li^lu'st  delight  and  approbation. 
'I'iie  audience  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  “  Mighty  Master,”  and  the 
tragedy  was  crowned  with  applause. 
But,  though  the  opinion  of  such  a 
man  as  Dryden  must  ever  be  regard* 
ed  with  the  highest  consideration 
and  respect,  it  has  not  determined 
the  character  of  the  “  Mourning 
Bride.”  Congreve’s  comedies,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vein  of  licentious¬ 
ness  that  runs  through  them,  are 
splendid  productions  of  the  first  or¬ 
der  of  talent;  the  characters  are  all 
drawn  with  the  nicest  discrimination 
to  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  age; 
the^  are  sparkling  with  wit,  and 
enlivened  by  the  happiest  diatogne. 
It  has  been  remarhed,  (and  justly 
too)  as  a  proof  of  his  genius,  that 
though  all  his  characters  are  witty, 
yet  the  w  it  of  the  master  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  that  of  the  servant, 
and  the  man  of  high  fashion  scatters 
his  repartee  with  an  ease  and  indif¬ 
ference  far  above  the  second-rate 
foplings  who  ape  his  elevation.  It 
is  told  of  Congreve,  that,  on  his  pre¬ 
ferment  by  friends  in  power  to  a 
situation  of  considerable  emolument, 
on  the  profits  of  which  he  lived  in 
ease  and  elegance,  he  wished  to 
throw  off  the  reputation  of  a  li- 
terary  ruaji«  and  felt  offended  at 
V’oltaire’s  visit  to  him  in  that  cha¬ 
racter.  Had  his  fame  rested  on  a 
less  firm  foundation  than  that  of 
his  efforts  a«  a  comic  writer,  we  fear 
he  would  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  disembarrassing  himself  of  what 
he  seemed  to  think  a  troublesome 
appendage,  were  it  only  supported 
by  the  “  Mourning  Bride.”  One 
Tur.  Mag.  Vof,  8?. 


passage,  the  speech  of  Almeria  on 
her  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Anselnio,  is 
quoted  by  that  great  (yet  often  pre- 
jud  iced)  critic.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the 
most  poetic  in  the  Knglish  language, 
and  it  is  undouhtedly  one  of  ttie 
very  highest  beauty. 

ACT  11 —Scene  I. 

Cuter  Almeria  and  Ijeonora. 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancy 'd  noise,  for  ull 
is  hush’d. 

I/eon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human 
voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some 
•  transitMit  wind 

Whistling  througli  hollows  of  tbia 
vaulted  aisle. 

We’ll  listen-  ■ 

No;  all  is  hush’d  and  still  as  death! 
’tis  dreadful ! 

How  rev’rcnd  is  the  face  of  this  tall 
pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble 
heads 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  pondrous 
roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and 
immoveable. 

Looking  tranquillity!  It  strikes  an 
awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight;  the 
tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look 
cold, 

And  shoot  a  chilhiess  to  my  trembling 
heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear 
thy  voice : 

Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me 
hear 

Thy  voice— my  own  affrights  me  with 
its  echoes.” 

“  Si  sic  omiiM;”  this  tragedy 
would  stand  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of 
fame  indeed,  and  fully  equal  the 
most  splendid  of  this  great  writer’s 
productions  in  comedy ;  but  through 
the  play  there  are  few,  if  any  other 
passages  of  force  or  lieauty  to  1m? 
found ;  the  scenes  are  strained,  and 
the  dialogue  tumid  and  unnatural. 
The  character  of  Zara  is  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  fine  acting,  the 
eye  ami  voice,  of  Mrs.Biddons  gave 
it  a  force  and  colouring  it  never  had 
before;  while  she  remained  on  the 
stage,  the  play  preserved  its  ascen¬ 
dancy.  The  grief  and  passion  of 
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I  hr  diftsenihlrd  Osmyn  are  cold,  and 
Kenihle  amid  the  aisles  of  deatli 
looked  like  a  monumental  statue  of 
his  ancestors ;  there  is  too  much 
rterceness  ami  fury  about  Zara,  she 
raves  and  rants,  and  changes  too 
rxtravajfantly ;  the  loves  of  the 
feigned  Osmyn  and  Almcria,  their 
secret  bridal,  and  sudden  separation, 
are  in  themselves  alfeeting' ;  but  all 
is  chillinij  about  the  melancholy 
Alphonso,  and  the  exclamations  of 
Almeria, 

**  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso,  is  my  dear 
And  MTdded  husband  !  Heaven  !  and 
earth'  and  seas! 

Ye  uinds!  and  waves !  I  call  ye  all  to 
witness," 

arc  too  extravagant  to  interest  the 
feelings;  they  have  nothing  of  deep 
alTectiiig  grief  or  sensibility  about 
them.  (A)ngreve,  like  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  (iarriek  when  he  appeared  in  co¬ 
medy,  probably  produced  this  tra¬ 
gedy  as  an  instance  of  the  versatility 
of  his  powers  ;  fortunately  for  him, 
his  reputation  stood  too  High,  and 
was  too  tirnily  established,  to  be 
shaken  by  even  a  much  greater  fail¬ 
ure  than  this  play  affords ;  but,  like 
the  transformations  of  the  great 
tragedian,  it  did  not  add  to  his 
fame,  which,  as  a  dramatic  author, 
must  ever  rest  on  those  splendid  and 
imperishable  productions, — his  nu¬ 
merous  comedies. 

The  appearance  of  “  Cato”  on 
the  stage,  the  immortal  work  of  the 
great  Addison,  and  what  Johnson 
called  “  the  noblest  effort  of  his 
genius,”  may  be  pronounced  a  dra¬ 
matic  acra  in  itself;  through  this 
fine  tragedy  are  interspersed  the 
choicest  passages  of  classic  poetry, 
and  the  noblest  aspirations  of  human 
freedom.  Political  plays  have  sel¬ 
dom  succeeded,  or  if  they  caught 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  or  the 
spirit  of  me  time  for  a  while,  their 
reign  has  been  but  temporary,  and 
their  triumphs  ended  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  supported  and  gave  them 
birth  ;  but  this  play,  at  the  interval 
of  more  than  a  century,  preserves 
its  influence  almost  whole  and  unim¬ 
paired,  and  must  continue  to  do  so, 
in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage,  while 
taste  and  genius  maintain  their  as¬ 
cendancy,  and  histrionic  talent  can 
be  found  to  give  it  life  and  bein^  in 
tccnic  representation.  The  subject 


[Dec. 

chosen  by  the  great  Addison  to  form 
his  tragedy,  and  the  successful  eni- 
hodying  he  has  given  to  it,  is  a  high 
proot  of  his  powers  and  genius. 
Subjects  like  this,  selected  from 
classical  history,  present  great  ob¬ 
stacles  to  a  dramatic  writer,  both 
from  their  general  familiarity  and 
their  political  tenor.  The  interest 
of  any  drama,  to  carry  with  it  exci¬ 
tation,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  per¬ 
sonal,  even  though  founded  on  puhlie 
events,  or  the  national  feelings  of 
an  audience.  'J'he  astonishing  ta¬ 
lent  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare  is 
hei'c  further  exhibited  ;  his  “  (’orio- 
lanus”  and  “  Mark  Antony”  aVe 
both  taken  from  well-known  scenes 
of  Homan  story,  the  eventful  pro¬ 
gress  and  incidents  of  the  lives  and 
fates  of  both  arc  familiar  to  us  from 
our  boyliood,  and  present  nothing 
new  to  interest  or  affect  our  feelings; 
but  such  is  the  art  of  the  great  poet, 
that  he  transfers  the  whole  power 
of  these  plays  to  events  and  situa¬ 
tions  almost  wholly  personal ;  and 
in  his  third  great  tragedy  of  “  Ju- 
lius  Ceesar,”  taken  iroiii  the  same 
frequented  source,  the  attention  is 
rivetted  as  much  on  the  passions, 
personal  ambition,  friendships,  and 
disputes  of  the  conspirators  and 
others,  as  on  the  eventful  result  of 
the  mighty  cause  for  which  they  are 
contending.  Kut  Addison  has  rest¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  his  play  almost 
wholly  on  the  great  struggle  in 
which  the  virtuous  Cato  perished, 
though  he  has  followed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  French  writers  in  its 
composition,  there  is  little  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  as  little  of  the  fervour  of 
love  pervading  his  scenes.  Marcia, 
with  the  Stoic  spirit  of  a  Roman 
maid,  reproves  the  generous  Juba, 
when  he  hopes  “  her  kind  concern 
and  gentle  wishes  may  follow  him 
to  battle,”  and  not  until  she  thinks 
him  fallen  does  she  discard  the 
proud  reserve  of  Cato’s  daughter, 
and  acknowledge  the  full  force  of 
her  passion.  Fortius  and  Marcus 
are  both  attached  to  Lucia,  but  the 
love-scenes  are  tame  and  insipid  all 
through.  It  is  not  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  incident  or  feeling  this  play 
succeeds ;  the  enthusiastic  reception, 
it  experienced  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  arose  from  the  political  spirit 
of  the  times :  the  Whigs  applauded 
the  echo  of  their  ow’n  sentiments. 
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and  the  Tories  shouted  with  et{ual 
vehemence,  that  they  ini^ht  shake  off 
the  inruiid)crin^  mantle  of  jacobit- 
ism,  and  appear  e<{iial  friends  to 
freedom  as  their  triumphant  adver¬ 
saries  ;  hut  its  sul>se(|uent  and  pre¬ 
sent  attraction  consists  in  its  inspi- 
ritiiifif  apfieaU  to  liberty  ;  these  sen¬ 
timents  which  immortalized  ancient 
Koine  while  she  was  free,  and  which 
still  ennoble  (his  i^reat  and  happy 
country — these  with  the  hig^h  moral 
feelingf  which  pervades  it,  its  classic 
poetry,  and  the  atfecting  picture  of 
a  gfreat  and  j(ood  man  strug‘fflin|r 
with  the  remnant  of  his  little  band 
in  a  holy  cause,  agfainst  superior 
force  and  overnowerin?  ambition, 
and  at  lengfth  tailing’  ny  his  own 
hand  sooner  than  swell  -the  conoue- 
ror’s  triumph,  when  he  despaired  of 
his  country,  these  form,  and  must 
continue  to  be  its  certain  support, 
until  the  people  of  Knglandfeel  and 
think  dinerently  from  w’ha»  they 
long*  have  done :  Addison  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  highly  distinguished 
in  the  w'orld  of  letters  ;  be  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  opera,  called  “  Fair  Rosa¬ 
mond,”  the  comedy  of  the  “  Drum¬ 
mer,”  and  had  taken  a  part  with  liis 
friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  his  play 
of  the  “  Tender  Husband,”  his  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Spectator  still  remain  the 
most  perfect  standard  of  literary 
composition  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage;  but  his  highest  ambition 
seems  to  have  fearfully’  rested  on 
the  successor  failure  of  his  “  C’ato.’; 
On  the  night  of  its  representation, 
too  anxious  to  remain  at  home,  and 
too  agitated  to  appear  among  the 
audience,  he  is  reported  to  have 
placed  himself  in  the  green-room  of 
the  Theatre  motionless  and  silent, 
the  living  statue  of  fear  and  appre¬ 
hension;  but  the  audience  were 
early  in  their  plaudits,  and  as  the 
play  proceeded  the  welcome  shouts 
forced  their  way  to  the  retirement 
of  the  author,  anticipated  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  messenger,  whom  he 
Kept  at  his  side,  and  the  triumph  of 
Addison  was  proportioned  to  his 
anxiety.  Pope,  who  wrote  the  pro¬ 
logue,  declared  “  that  ‘  Cato’  was 
not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  in 
his  days  as  He  is  of  Britain  in  ours.” 
This  tragedy  is  executed  in  such 
strict  unison  with  all  the  laws  of 
the  severest  criticism,  and  all  the 
unities  of  the  ancient  masters  (led 


by  the  great  Stagyrite)are  so  strictly 
preserved,  that,  unless  a  critic  be 
more  merciless  than  Dennis,  he  can 
find  nothing  to  blame  Yet  though 
the  tremendous  castigation  of  Po|k* 
annihilated  the  character  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Dennis,  his  dissection  of 
i’ato,”  though  <H)anie,  ia  in  many 
respects  just.  The  inconsistencies 
and  failings  he  points  out,  from  Ad¬ 
dison's  unvarying  adherence  to  the 
ancient  rules  of  composition,  are 
tully  warranted.  We  may  close  our 
remarks  hy  stating,  that  though 
“  Cato”  must  ever  commaml  our 
admiration,  and  deserve  our  ap¬ 
plause,  it  will  have  little  cllccf  iii 
moving  our  feelings,  or  exciting 
our  passions.  Had  Addison  leisure 
from  his  political  avocations  and  the 
in(|uietudes  of  private  life,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  other  dramatic  works 
which  he  planned,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  appealed  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  more,  and  foiintled  his  tri¬ 
umphs  on  individual  excitement ; 
but  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  bis 
friends  came  into  power,  and  be 
was  soon  after  appoint(*d  principal 
Secretary  of  State;  bis  genius  does 
not  appear  to  have  lain  in  politic*;, 
and  bis  private  hours  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  a  sulendiil,  but  unhapiiy 
marriage  witfi  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick.  He  died  in  I7B^  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven  ;  the  affecting  in¬ 
cident  of  bis  death-bed  and  bis  in¬ 
terview  with  Lord  Warwick  are 
sneered  at  by  Horace  Walpole,  who 
says  he  was  then  **  maudlin  with 
wine.”  Addison,  it  is  known,  in¬ 
dulged  in  wine  partly,  perhaps,  from 
coldness  of  constitution,  and  as  much 
from  private  unhappiness;  hut  the 
sarcasm  of  Walpole  is  a  foul  libel 
on  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  life 
and  writings  were  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  morality  and  virtue,  and 
whose  death  was  regretted  hy  all 
that  was  great,  and  lamented  by  all 
that  was  then  good  in  England. 

The  “  Revenge,”  of  Dr.  Young, 
the  autliorof  the  “Night  Thoughts,” 
is  an  instance  of  a  tragedy,  founded 
on  individual  passion  and  excitement 
alone,  which  has  kept  the  stage 
while  hi8“Brother8”and“Basiria”are 
neglected,  and  their  sententious  mo¬ 
rality  and  more  elaborate  conception 
have  sunk  into  comparative  oblivion ; 
yet  the  “  Revenge,”  with  all  the 
talents  of  its  author,  had  not  the 
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inorit  of  originality  to  support  it ; 
it  was  eviuently  conceived  from 
the  Othello  of  iShakspeare,  as  the 
character  of  Zeluco,  in  a  modern 
novel,  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  Zan^a,  at  a  later  day.  Jiut 
though  the  lofty  African  of  Youn^ 
has  deeper  cause  for  vengeance  than 
the  villain  I  ago,  who  plans  his 
ruthless  scliemes  as  if  half  in  cruel 
sport,  and  resolves  on  their  bloody 
execution  merely  because  as  regards 
Othello,  “  he  suspects  the  lusty 
Moor  hath  leapt  into  his  seat,'’  and 
then  contrives  the  ruin  and  murder  of 
C’assio,  partly  **  because  he  fears  him 
with  his  night  cap  too;”  and  though 
the  gloomy  purposes,  and  dark  con¬ 
ceptions  nurtured  in  the  brain  of  the 
terrible  Zanga,  are  poured  out  in 
loftier  language,  and  more  sonorous 
verse,  than  the  compressed  and  set¬ 
tled  purposes  of  the  fell  Italian,  yet 
in  point  of  all  that  can  ennoble  a  poet 
or  greatly  distinguish  a  tragic  writer. 
Young  sinks  infinitely  below  his 
^reat  original.  He  has  elevated,  it 
IS  true,  his  sombre  hero  far  above 
the  wretch  “  who  pours  his  pesti¬ 
lence  into  the  ears’*  of  Othello  and 
discloses  his  villainy  in  the  cool  tone 
of  every-day  language  ;  the  high- 
sounding  vengeance  of  Zanga  strikes 
more  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience, 
and  his  lofty  exclamations, 

**  Let  Europe,  with  her  pallid  sons,  go 
weep! 

Let  Afric,  and  her  hundred  thrones, 
rejoice !” 

throw  a  dark  colouring  of  pomp 
around  him  which  almost  shrouds 
the  iniquity  of  his  ferocious  resolves; 
but  however  strained  or  causeless 
the  unnatural  plans  of  lago  may 
appear,  he  is  yet  a  villain  infinitely 
more  true  to  nature;  his  drinking 
scene  with  (^assio  and  others,  his 
careless  and  affected  mirth,  the  air 
of;  unthinking  levity  with  which  he 
sihgs  and  calls  for  more  wine  as  the 
means  of  ensuring  the  intoxication 
add  destruction  of  his  victims,  with 
the  mask  of  noisy  revelry  under 
which  he  conceals  Ids  purposes,  are 
wforthy  of  Shakspeare,  are  finely 
conceived  and  executed,  and  far 
above  any  thii^  presented  in  the 
Revenge.”  Tlie  leading  charac¬ 
ters  of  tliis  Tragedy  are  drawn,  un- 
rfouhtedly,  with  a  masterly  hand; 
the  poetry  is  very  fine,  and  the  lau- 
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guage  uncommonly  rick  and  sono¬ 
rous,  but  it  is  too  declamatory ;  it 
has  the  swell  of  words,  but  wants 
the  feeling  of  the  elder  poet.  The 
melancholy  lamentations  of  the  cre¬ 
dulous  Alonzo  fade  before  the  terri¬ 
fic,  yet  affecting  exclamations  of  the 
agonized  Moor  ;  let  U6  contrast  tlieni 
both  ; — 

Alonzo.  Had  I  ten  thousand  lives, 
rd  give  them  all 

To  be  deceived  ;  1  fear  *lis  dooms-day 
with  me ; 

And  yet  she  seemed  so  pure,  that  I 
thought  heaven 

Borrowed  her  form  for  virtue's  self  to 
wear,  . 

To  gain  her  lovers  with  the  sous  of 
men : 

Oh,  Leonora !  Leonora ! 

Othello.  By  the  world, 

1  think  my  wife  be  bouest,  and  thiuk 
she's  not ; 

1  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think 
thou’rt  not ; 

ril  have  some  proof:  her  name,  that 
was  as  fresh 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrimed,  and 
black 

As  mine  own  faec ; 

Would  1  were  satisfy'd ! 

Shakspeare  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  interest  he  has  thrown  around 
his  females,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  heroine  of  Young  that  can 
compete  with  the  fair  and  gentle 
Desdemona  for  a  moment;  her  af¬ 
fecting  exclamation  on  finding  her¬ 
self  the  suffering  object  of  the  jea¬ 
lous  fury  of  her  deluded  husband, 

Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love,” 

has  more  of  real  woman’s  feeling,  of 
that  soul-felt  tenderness  which  marks 
her  sex,  springing  full- of  tears  and 
sorrow  from  the  very  heart,  than  the 
entire  part  of  Leonora.  As  to  the 
other  characters  of  this  play,  Carlos 
Alvarez,  Manuel,  and  Isabella,  they 
have  ‘little  to  recommend  them, 
whereas,  Cassio,  Roderigo,  and 
Amelia,  are  all  striking  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves.  On  the  stage, 
this  Tragedy  has  entirely  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  merits  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  who  appeared  in  Zanga;  Mos- 
sop’s  first  performance  was  in  that 
part ;  there  was  a  restless  turbulence 
and  spirit  altout  him  suited  to  the 
character,  and  from  his  talents  the 
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play  became  a  favourite  with  the 
public  ;  the  prouil  figure  and  com- 
niandin^  face  and  form  of  Keinhle 
were  well  suited  to  it  also,  and  he 
always  looked  finely,  and  played 
most*  effectively ;  it  is  still  most 
energetically  pourtrayed  by  Mr. 
Young;  hut  Zanga,  in  fact,  the  only 
striking  character  in  the  piece,  and 
the  intervals  of  absence  of  the  Moor 
from  the  stage,  are  those  of  lassitude 
to  the  audience. 

It  has  often  been  wondered  Jiow 
a  writer  of  the  piety  and  religious 
feeling  which  appear  so  markedly 
through  all  the  writinp  of  Young, 
could  have  eiiihodieu  a  character 
of  such  dark  and  appalling  fero* 
city ;  hut  his  writings  and  feelings 
are  said  to  have  been  widely  dif¬ 
ferent;  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
fondly  attached  to  that  world,  its 
promotions  and  enjoyments,  of 
which  he  speaks  with  so  morbid  a 
feeling  in  his  “  Night  Thoughts 
he  is  known  to  have  been  early  con¬ 
nected  with  the  witty  and  profligate 
Duke  of  Wharton,  an<l  to  have 
shared  many  of  his  riots  and  ex¬ 
cesses.  On  the  Duke's  death  he 
entered  holy  orders,  became  melan¬ 
choly  and  pious,  and  shared  his 
praises  equally  with  man  and  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  he  followed  closely  the  steps 
of  patronage  and  power,  and  the 
gloom  of  his  images  arose,  probably, 
more  from  the  discontent  of  disap¬ 
pointment  than  any  real  sorrow  or 
disrelish  for  the  world ;  he  died  in 
17fi5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  his  lengthened  and  un¬ 
feeling  proscription  of  an  only  son, 
whom  he  refused  to  see  or  forgive, 
even  on  a  death-bed,  marks  an  un¬ 
relenting  spirit  of  vengeance,  more 
suited  to  tne  dark  conceptions  of 
his  Zanga  than  to  the  feelings  of  a 
religious  writer,  or  the  holy  charity 
of  a  Christian  pastor. 

The  “  Distrest  Mother  of  Phil¬ 
lips,’*  one  also  of  the  dramas  of  this 
period,  has  been  rescued  from  obli¬ 
vion  by  its  latter  scenes,  and  the 
mental  energy  of  the  character  of 
Orestes,  and  is  still  occasionally 
seen  on  our  stage ;  this  is  one  of  the 
few  plays  we  have  whose  incidents 
are  taken  from  Grecian  story,  which 
has  been  seldom  drawn  upon,  even 
by  our  early  dramatists,  though 
affording,  from  the  wildness  and 
wystcry  of  its  history,  infinitely 
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more  resources  than  the  cohler 
scenes,  and  more  beaten  track,  of 
Roman  action.  Hruyere,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  wTiter,  declares  we 
are  come  into  the  world  too  late  to 
produce  auy  thing  new,  that  nature 
and  life  are  pre-ocenpied,  and  de¬ 
scription  and  sentiment  have  been 
long  exhausted ;  this  may  be  Phil¬ 
lips’s  apology  for  substituting  a 
mere  translation  or  copy  iri  place  of 
an  original,  for  this  play  is  taken 
almost  wholly  from  the  “  Andro- 
maque”  of  the  great  Racine,  which 
appeared  with  such  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  French  stage  in  lfifi7« 
and  there  is  little  difference  between 
it  and  the  “  Distrest  Mother,”  except 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  an 
English  theatre.  It  has  all  the  faults 
of  the  French  school,  lengthened 
and  passionless  declamation,  and 
heaviness  of  plot  and  fable.  The 
phrenzy  of  Orestes  redeems  it  in 
the  closing  scenes,  and  his  remorse 
and  madness  in  the  murder  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus  rush  on  the  mind  with  appall¬ 
ing  effect.  His  exclamation, 

Orestes.  I  am  dizzy!  clouds!  quite 
lost  in  utter  darkness! 

Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot,  through 
the  storm. 

I  shiver !  Oh !  I  freeze  so !  light  returns ! 
'Tis  the  grey  dawn:  see  Py lades!  be¬ 
hold 

I  am  encompassed  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 
The  crimson  billows!  oh!  my  brain*s 
on  fire ! 

carries  with  it  terrific  energy.  It  is 
told  in  the  life  of  Racine,  that,  on 
the  first  representation  of  his  **  An- 
dromaque,”  Montfleury,  then  a  great 
French  comedian,  made  such  efforts 
in  the  part  of  Orestes,  thatitbrou|^ht 
on  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  which 
ended  in  his  death.  The  genius  of 
Talma  still  throws  a  terrifying 
grandeur  round  it,  and  presents  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  mental  ago¬ 
nies  of  the  ill-fated  lover  of  Her- 
inione. 

Though  this  play  is  a  copy,  its 
author,  Phillips,  was  a  man  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent ;  his  two  previ¬ 
ous  dramas  of  “  The  Briton,”  and 
“  Humphrey,  Duke  of  CDoucester,” 
are  little  known,  but  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  reputation  to  dispute,  in  his 
day,  the  palm  of  pastoral  poetry, 
even  with  the  great  Pone ;  and  no¬ 
thing  but  the  art  oi  the  latter 
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ilecidetl  the  public  balance  in  his 
favour.  His  “  Winter  Piece,’*  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Karl  of  Dorset,  pos¬ 
sesses  great  beauty,  and  commanded 
the  uiideviating  praise  of  his  great 
rival.  One  of  his  early  historical 
sketches,  “  "i’he  Life  of  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  Archbishop  of  York,”  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  whigs, 
then  occupying  all  the  avenues  to 
power,  and  by  them  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  lucrative  offices  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  After  living 
in  affluence  to  the  advanced  age  of 
near  eighty,  he  died  at  Vauxhall,  of 
an  attack  of  palsy,  in  1749. 

The  mighty  genius  of  Johnson, 
whicli  failed  in  his  dramatic  efforts, 
affords  a  striking  proof,  that  powers 
of  the  very  first  order  present  no 
certainty  of  success,  in  tliis  difficult 
and  peculiar  walk  of  literature  ;  the 
subject  selecte<l  hyhim  for  his  trag- 
odv,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
splendiel  narrations  of  (iibbon,  viz. 
tlie  total  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  taking,  and  sacking,  ot  By¬ 
zantium  by  the  barbarian  Mahomet 
II.  one  would  have  thought  most 
suited  to  the  sonorous  march  of  his 
language,  his  strong  and  gigantic 
conception,  and  those  poetic  talents, 
which  had  been  fully  established 
by  his  ”  London,”  and  his  admira¬ 
ble  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wisiirs.  This  inemorable  event 
(the  disgrace  of  western  Europe), 
including  the  death  of  the  last  Pate- 
ologus,  which  the  great  historian 
declares  to  have  been  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the 
Byzantine  Ccesars,  the  successful 
storming  of  that  Breat  Capitol,  then 
the  surviving  refuge  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  in  the  East,  the  burst¬ 
ing  the  doors  of  the  great  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  by  the  battle-axes,  of  the 
ferocious  janissaries  of  the  despot, 
and  the  rapture  (of  which  the  iiis- 
torian  Phranza  preserves  the  me¬ 
lancholy  record),  of  the  crowd  of 
trembling  captives,  among  whom 
was  the  beauteous  Iren^,  with  her 
sacrifice  to  the  passions  of  her  bloody 
tyrant,  and  her  subsequent  murder 
by  bis  hand,  in  the  face  of  his  as¬ 
sembled  squadrons,  we  should  have 
imagined  a  subject  peculiarly  suited 
to  his  genius  to  illustrate  and 
adorn,  and  that  he  would  have  given 
it  with  the  finest  colouring  to  the 
English  Stage,  but  bis  Iren^  wholly 


failed;  on  the  first  night  of  its  re. 
presentation  the  mutes  appearing 
with  the  bow  string  round  the  neck 
of  the  hapless  Greek,  the  Gallerv 
shrieked  out  murder,  the  ridicule 
succeeded,  the  catastrophe  was  clian. 
ed,  and  the  victim  doomed  to  fall 
ehind  the  scenes,  but  the  tragedy 
lived  but  a  few  nights ;  even  the  pa. 
tronage  of  his  friend  Garrick,  could 
not  preserve  its  existence,  the  inch 
dents  were  tame,  and  the  language 
swollen  and  bombastic.  It  was  with, 
drawn  from  the  stage,  and  with  it 
commenced  and  ended  the  dranistic 
efforts  of  the  mighty  Johnson. 

The  name  at  Lord  Orford,  the 
celebrated  Horace  Walpole,  is  too 
remarkable,  in  modern  Literature, 
to  omit  hii  tragedy  of  the  Mysterious 
Mother,  which,  though  written  se. 
veral  years  before,  was  not  given  to 
the  public  until  17H1.  Though  ex. 
tensively  circulated,  we  do  not  be. 
lieve  it  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  its  incidents  and  subjects  are, 
in  fact,  too  appallingly  horrible  for 
the  ears  and  nerves  of  any  audience. 
There  is  a  frightful  story  of  the 
same  dark  nature,  related  in  a  hook, 
known  as  the  Tales  of  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre;  and  a  wretched  plav, 
fonnded  on  almost  the  same  shock¬ 
ing  occurrences,  but  destitute  of 
either  the  pathos  or  energy  of  the 
present  tragedy,  was,  under  the  naine 
of  the  “  Fatal  Discovery,  or  Love  in 
Ruins,”  presented  to  the  public,  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  in  1698 ;  Lord 
Orford  has,  himself,  given  the  story 
of  his  dark  drama,  as  recorded  hy 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,  in  the  following  words:— 
”  I  had  heard,  when  very  young, 
that  a  gentlewoman,  under  uncom¬ 
mon  agonies  of  mind,  had  waited  on 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  besmigkt 
his  counsel ;  a  damsel  that  served  her 
bad  many  years  before  acquainted 
her,  that  she  was  importuned  bvthe 
gentlewoman’s  son,  to  grant  him  a 
private  meeting.  The  mother  ordered 
the  maiden  to  make  the  assignation, 
when  she  said  she  would  disoorcr 
herself,  and  reprimand  him  for  his 
criminal  passion  ;  but  being  hnrricd 
away  hy  a  much  more  criminal  fis¬ 
sion  herself,  she  kept  the  assignation 
withoutdiscovering  herself ;  the  fruit 
of  this  horrid  artifice  was  a  daughter, 
whom  the  gentlewoman  caused  to 
he  educated  very  privately,  in 
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country  ;  but,  proving  very  lovely* 
and  being  accidentally  met  by  her 
father-brother,  who  never  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth,  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  actually 
married  her;  the  wretclied  guilty 
mother,  learning  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  distracted  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  crime,  hjul  now  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  Archbishop,  to  know 
in  what  manner  she  should  act. 
The  prelate  charged  her  never  to  let 
her  son  ami  <laiighter  know  what 
had  passed,  as  they  were  innocent 
of  any  criminal  intention,  for  her¬ 
self,  1^  bade  her  almost  despair.” 

This  is  a  horrifying  tale  of  human 
appetite  and  frailty,  forming  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  poet’s  imagination,  more 
(lark  and  terrible  than  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  (irecian  Drama; 
the  story  of  (Rdipus  is  appalling; 
the  parricide  of  Orestes,  who  kills 
his  mother,  horrifies  us  as  we  read; 
but  there  is  something  in  this  tra¬ 
gedy  of  more  mysterious  guilt  and 
a  darker  hue.  1  ncest  carries  with  it 
something  so  instinctively  revolting 
to  our  every  sense  and  feeling,  that 
we  start  from  the  bare  idea  of  its 
real  existence,  and  turn  from  the 
foul  image  with  sensations  of  intui¬ 
tive  disgust.  This  play,  however, 
is  sketched  with  great  force  of  ima¬ 
gination,  and  equal  powers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  superior  in  composition 
and  effect  to  any  Drama  of  the  day 
in  which  it  appeared.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  IVarbonne,  and  the  period 
about  the  first  dawn  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion;  the  artful  and  sanctified  vil¬ 
lainy  of  the  designing  Benedict  is 
forcibly  pourtrayed,  and  presents  a 
shocking  image  of  the  general  fraud 
and  rapacity,  which  then  too  gener¬ 
ally  prevailed  among  the  clerical 
followers  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  which  led  to  the  great  event 
that  followed.  Florian  is  drawn 
with  great  force,  manly,  shrewd, 
and  undaunted ;  the  gentle  Adeliza, 
is  a  character  of  simple  innocence 
and  beauty,  but  that  ot  the  wretched 
Countess  is  the  one  which  exhibits 
the  greatest  ability  of  the  author; 
her  agonies,  on  discovering  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Adeliza  with  her  son, 
I»rd  Edmund,  betray  the  very  con¬ 
vulsions  of  despairing  guilt  and 
horror. 

Countesjt.  **  Confusion  !  phrenzy  blast 
me  all  ye  furieM ; 


Edmund  and  Adeliza!  wheu  !  where! 
how! 

Edmund  wed  Adeliza  !  quick  unsay 
The  moustruus  tale,  Oh !  prodigy  of 
ruin. 

Does  my  own  son  then  boil  with  fiercer 
fires. 

Than  scorched  his  impious  mother’s 
mndd’iiing  veins, 

Did  reason  re  -  assume  its  shuttered 
throne, 

But  ns  spi^clatress  of  this  last  of  hor¬ 
rors, 

Oh  !  let  my  dugg'cr  drink  my  heart’s 
black  blood. 

And  then  present  my  hell-boru  progeny 
With  drops  of  kiiulied  sin,  that  were  u 
torch 

Fit  to  light  up  such  loves,  and  tit  to 
quench  them.'* 

The  crime  <lepicted  by  tbe  poet  is 
dreatlful,  but  be  throws  all  tbe  palli- 
ation  round  it  of  wliicb  it  is  capable. 
Tbe  unhappy  I'ountess  rushes  un 
it,  urged  by  a  conflict  of  passions, 
at  a  moment  when  long  absence  bad 
heightened  the  image,  and  inflamed 
the  possession  of  a  husband,  whom 
she  fondly  loved,  and  whose  sud¬ 
den  destruction  left  her  no  time  for 
calmness  or  reflection.  Appalling 
as  may  appear  the  period  selected 
for  the  perpetration  (»f  her  enormity, 
it  renders  her  somewhat  less  crimi¬ 
nal,  than  if  she  had  coolly  resolved 
the  commission  ;  independent  of  this 
one  dark  traii.sgressiun,  which  does 
not  burst  upon  tiie  mind  until  the 
tbe  last  act,  the  wretched  heroine 
has  every  thing  about  her  to  inter¬ 
est  and  atone ;  strong  sense,  deep 
piety  without  the  superstition  of 
the  age,  and  the  most  affecting  con¬ 
trition. 

Walpole’s  play  never  can  succeed 
on  the  stage,  hut  it  must  always 
interest  in  the  closet;  his  own  cha¬ 
racter  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  jarring  a  compound,  as  that  in 
any  Drama.  Great  talent,  acrom- 
panied  by  as  unsparing  malignancy, 
wit  barbed  h^  ill-concerted  malevo¬ 
lence  and  satire,  the  meanest  penury 
and  an  expensive  collection  in  paint¬ 
ings  and  virti^t  a  love  for  intrigue- 
without  a  taste  or  ability  for  poli¬ 
tics  or  public  life;  with  more  of 
talent  and  literature  than  his  father, 
the  great  minister,  he  owed  all  he 
possessed  to  hit  name  and  influence, 
and  little  or  nothing  to  himself. 
He  was  alternately  hated  and  feared 
while  he  lived,  and  unregretted  at 
his  death;  and,  as  if  lie  wished  to 
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refenge  the  exclusion  during  his  life 
from  place  and  employment,  he  left 
at  his  decease  those  memoirs,  which 
have  since  appeared :  containing  the 
darkest  characters  of  those  he  hated 
from  envy,  and  slandered  from  the 
sourness  of  disappointment. 

Rut  it  would  tar  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  essay,  and  wc  have  already 
trespassed  at  too  much  length,  were 
wc  to  allude  to  all  the  Tragic  wrU 
ters  of  the  last  half  century.  The 
names  of  several  pass  in  review  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  we  can  only  touch  upon 
them  slightly,  and  with  the  after 
exception  of  a  single  play  or  two, 
pass  on  to  a  few  of  the  productions 
of  the  present  day.  The  Drama 
had  not  yet  thrown  off  t  le  shackles 
irnposejl  upon  it  in  the  days  of  Dry- 
den  and  Howe,  and  there  is  little  of 
nervous  and  original  writing  in  any 
of  the  tragedies  of  this  latter  perioj. 
Thomson  had  already  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  finest  genius,  in  his 
poems  of  the  Seasons,  and  the  Castle 
of  Indolence,  before  he  produced  his 
“Sophonisba,”  “Tancred  andSigis- 
niunda,”  and  other  pieces,  the  latter 
still  holds  the  stage,  butSophonisba 
fell  by  an  arrow  of  ridicule,  from  the 
gallery,  on  the  unnatural  exclama¬ 
tion  in  one  of  its  scenes,  “  Oh!  So- 

?honisba,  Sophonisba,  Oh  !**  a  wag 
rom  that  privileged  part  of  the 
theatre,  echoed  it,  oy  tlie  laughable 
parody  of  “  Oh !  Jemmy  Thomson  ! 
Jemmy  Thomson,  Oh  V*  it  was  as 
conclusive  as  the  description  by  the 
French  Critic  of  the  fate  of  one  of 
his  national  plays,  “  j’ais  vue  L#eoni- 
das,  helas.”  Jephson,  in  his  “  Bra- 
za”  and  “Count  of  N arbonne,”  broke 
in  some  degree  from  the  restraints 
of  this  school,  there  is  much  more  of 
real  nature  and  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  his  plays :  the  Count  of  Nar-' 
bonne  is  taken  from  Walpole’s  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Otranto,  on  which  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement  ;  the  incidents  are  strik¬ 
ing,  the  several  passions  of  horror, 
fear,  and  compassion,  strongly  and 
alternately  excited,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage,  though  highly  poetic,  is  yet 
unconstrained  and  simple.  It  w'as 
produced  in  17^0,  and  is  the  best  of 
tiis  pieces. 

The  “Grecian  Daughter,”  of  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  his  “  Orphan  of  China,” 
contain  some  fine  writing,  but  his 
comedies,  as  with  the  great  Congreve, 
*add  infinitely  more  to  his  fame.  The 


“  Way  to  Keep  Him,”  and  “Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,”  are  in  the 
best  style  of  the  day;  Murphy,  though 
satirized  by  (yhurchill,  was  a  very 
powerful  writer,  and  an  elegant  scho¬ 
lar,  his  translations  of  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,po8se8s  the  very  highest  cha¬ 
racter.  Home’s  “Douglas,”  drew  on 
him  the  illiherality  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Scotch  priesthood,  excluded  him 
from  their  body,  solely  from  his 
having  written  for  the  stage.  He 
might  have  been  reduced  to  he|,r. 
gary,  but  the  influence  of  l^ord 
Bute  procured  him  a  pension  from 
the  crown.  The  character  of  the 
villain  Glenalvon  is  drawn  with 
great  strength  in  this  tragedy,  and 
throughout  it  is  spiritedly  written. 
Wilkes,  w'ho,  amid  all  his  political 
contests,  preserved  a  taste  for  letters 
as  his  translations  of  Catullus  and 
othei  pieces  evince,  selected  one  pas¬ 
sage  from  this  play,  as  a  proof  ot  the 
bad  taste  “of  his  friend.  Jack  Home.” 

“  The  torrent  rushing  o’er  its  pebbly 
banks. 

Diffuses  silence  with  a  silent  sound.” 

“  Douglas”  apiieared  first  on  a 
Scotch  stage,  ana  its  success  was 
decided  before  it  reached  an  English 
audience.  Home  subset] uently  pro¬ 
duced  another  piece  on  the  London 
boards,  which  utterly  failed,  and 
was  destitute  of  any  merit  w'hatever. 

“  The  Gamester”  of  Moore  ought 
not  to  l)e  passed  without  notice.— 
Its  high  moral  tendency,  and  the 
force  and  simplicity  with  which  it 
paints  the  consei^iiences  of  the  fatal 
vice  or  disease  ot  gaming,  entitle  it 
to  the  most  unqualified  praise.  That 
gambler  must  indeed  he  infatuated 
and  irreclaimable,  who  can  see  this 
play  —  the  high-minded  Beverley 
fallen  by  his  own  hand,  through 
the  snares  of  a  deliberate  villain, 
and  the  misery  entailed  on  his  charm¬ 
ing  wife  and  affectionate  sister — and 
still  madly  devote  himself  to  ruin. 
It  is  said,  the  first  reception  of  this 
fine  tragedy  was  not  favourable: 
perhaps,  the  fell  pursuit  at  which 
It  was  levelled,  in  which  fortune, 
fame,  and  happiness  all  are  squan¬ 
dered,  had  become  too  fashionable 
and  general,  to  have  its  votaries 
scared  by  their  own  dark  portraits. 
One  passage  in  this  play  deserves 
our  recording: — it  is  the  interview 
between  the  wretch  Stukeley  and 
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)ii$  iiiinioii  Vlates^  after  Jieverley's 
last  tlesperute  cast  at  fortune  had 
taileil ;  — 

Sfukcletf.  “  Tell  me  of  Beverley  : 
how  bore  he  his  Iasi  shock  ? 

liafcx.  Like  one  (so  Dawson  says) 
whose  senses  had  been  numbed  with 
misery.  Wlien  all  was  lost,  be  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  ijronnd,  and  stood  some 
time,  with  folded  arms,  stupid  and 
motionless;  then,  snatehin*' his  sword 
that  hnnp:  a;;fainst  the  wainscot,  he  sat 
him  down,  and,  with  a  look  of  fixed 
attention,  drew  fi'^urcs  on  the  door. — 
At  last,  he  started  up,  looked  wild,  and 
trembled ;  and,  like  a  woman  seized 
with  her  sex's  fits,  lau;;hcd  out  aloud, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  face 
—so,  left  (he  room. 

Stukcley.  Why,  this  was  madness. 

Hates.  'Mie  madness  of  despair.” 

Tb  is  is  a  dee])  but  only  a  natural 
picture  of  wbat  still  every  day  oc¬ 
curs,  where,  on  tbe  turn  of  a  die,  or 
the  fate  of  a  card,  tbousaiids  are 
recklessly  hazarded  and  lost  for 
ever,  which,  in  the  hosoui  of  the 
family  of  the  heartless  proHig’ate, 
who  rtunpf  them  away,  would  liave 
hroui»ht  both  respectability  and 
happiness.  'J'he  des])airiny;'  eoun- 
teuance  of  the  care-worn  lleverley 
is  hut  a  livintc  copy  of  the  looks  of 
those,  who,  with  pale  cheeks  and 
swollen  eyes,  reel  from  the  hi^h 
club,  or  tlie  haunts  of  lower  infamy 
and  ruin,  with  desperation  in  <‘very 
teature,  returning  l)y  the  expiriuif 
lump  to  that  home  where  once  all 
was  peace,  hut  then  a  desert,  where, 
perhaps,  the  weejiin^  wife  had  sunk 
a  perturbed  rest  from  mere  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  his  ruined  children 
slept  and  smiled,  unconscious  of 
the  destruction  draj^^ed  on  their 
ionocent  heads.  A  pistol  or  a  razor 
ends  the  scene. 

There  is  but  one  tra^'e  ly  more  of 
this  period  which  we  shall  notice  at 
any  length,  and  that  not  from  any 
peculiar  merit  in  itself,  for  it  is  not 
even  an  original,  but  from  its  being 
founded  on  the  name  of  that  assumed 
and  artful  prophet,  whose  doctrines 
changed  the  faith  of  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  who.se 
successes  in  spreading  his  fanatic 
svvuy  desolated  the  then  fairest  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  whose 
exterminating  sword  still  Haines 
over  the  heads  of  the  devoted  (ireeks, 
carrying  massacre  and  bondage  to 
Titr.  May.  Vol.  S'2. 


the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  names  of  .‘VIcibiailes 
and  IMato.  'I'lie  tragedy  we  have 
selected  is  'I'he  Alaiiomet  ”  of 
Miller.  'J'his  play  is  a  translation 
from  the  Krench  of  Voltaire:  — 
throughout,  it  is  s])irited  and  ein'r- 
getic,  and  contains  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  arts  and  suhtilty  of  the 
proud  impostor,  who,  horn  an  iiii- 
educateil  camel-driver,  amid  a  burn¬ 
ing  desert  of  harhariaus,  lived  to 
see  his  arms  and  iloctrincs  triumpli- 
ant,  through  the  whole  of  .Arabia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  'I'he 
tragedy  itself  is  highly  |»oelic  :  it 
.seizes  strongly  on  the  feelings,  Itotli 
from  the  personages  introduced,  and 
the  <ie])th  of  incident  and  passion 
that  accom|iany  them.  'I’lie  cliarac- 
ters  t)f  the  brave  Alcanor  and  the 
youthful  Za]>hna  and  Palmira,  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  arts  of  the  sanguinary 
]»ro|)het,  are  fraught  with  the  most 
alfecting  interest.  'I’iie  action  com¬ 
mences  soon  after  the  power  of  Ma¬ 
homet  wasestahlished  in  .Medina,  and 
a  limited  sketcii  of  the  birth  and 
progress  ot  a  man  who  effected  so 
mighty  a  change,  may  not  he  un¬ 
acceptable  to  i)ur  readers. 

Mahomet,  or  Mahomed,  the  great 
prophet  of  Ishimism,  was  horn  at 
Alecca,  in  .Arabia,  in  the  year  of  the 
(Christian  Kra,  .oJB.  Since  his  death, 
time,  among  his  brother  follower.s, 
is  counteil  from  the  Hegira,  the 
period  of  his  flight  from  Mecca  to 
.Medina.  'I'hough  exercising  in  his 
early  years  the  hiimhle  situation 
of  a  camel-ilriver,  the  birth  of  Maho¬ 
met  was  respectable,  lie  was  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  most 
illustrious  in  his  country,  to  whom 
were  entrusteil  the  guardianship  of 
the  great  object  of  its  veneration, 
the  Kaaha,  or  black  stone.  Ills  pa¬ 
rents  w'ere  poor,  ainl  having  iMith 
died  when  he  was  in  infancy,  his 
support  devolved  on  an  uncle,  who, 
w’hen  arrived  at  manhood,  employeil 
him  to  accompany  his  caravans  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus.  With  him  Ma¬ 
homet  continued  until  more  than  l?.'i 
years  of  age.  He  then  entered  into 
the  service  of  Kadisha,  a  rich  w'idow, 
whom  he  soon  after  married.  'J’he 
simjile  loves  and  contract  of  the  then 
humble  Mahomet  and  the  beautitul 
Kadisliaare  still  preserved  and  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  Kast.  The  most  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  .Arabia,  and  the  entire 
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of  Syria,  was  tluMi  inhabited  by 
(Miristians.  —  Damascus  was  cele- 
hrate<l  fur  its  riclies,  and  Antioch, 
the  jrreat  capital,  was  a  Patriarchal 
See;  and  in  his  various  journeys, 
Mahomet  learned  somethin)^  at  oiwe 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  Ciule  of  the  .lews,  numbers  of 
wIhuii  were  scattered  throughout 
Asia.  Ambitious  and  discerning, 
he  so(»n  learned  to  compare  the  ci¬ 
vilization  and  riches  of  Syria  with 
the  poverty  <»f  the  deserts  where  he 
lived,  and  meditated,  in  secret,  on 
the  newideas  he  had  acquired,  until 
fanaticism  persuaded  him  he  was 
d<‘stined  hy  Cod  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  reliiriim,  and  appointed  hy 
him  his  prophet  upon  earth,  to  scat¬ 
ter  compiest  and  conversion  together. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ap*  of 
ftwty,  that  h(‘  dared  to  announce  him¬ 
self  in  that  cliaractiT,  and  toproclaim 
his  doctrines  puhlicly.  Artful  in  all 
his  plans,  lu*  hee^nn,  by  influencing 
his  own  family ;  his  heloved  Kadisha 
w  as  his  first  convert,  and  his  nephew 
A  lithe  next.  Prosperous  throu^il'h  his 
marriage,  he  was  enabled  to  decline 
his  former  labours,  and  secluded 
himself  in  mvsterious  retirement, 
until  that  book,  which  he  ternuMl 
the  (’oran,  a  .confused  mixture  of 
the  truths  of  (diristianity  and  the 
•lewish  tenets,  was  prepared.  This 
sacred  volmne,  he  declared,  was 
transmitted  to  him,  leaf  ]>y  leaf,  in 
twenty-four thousaml  miraculous  vi¬ 
sitations  of  the  Alltel  Cabriel !  To 
his  followers  he  announced,  that  he 
had,  in  one  ni^-ht,  traversed  ninety 
heavens!  on  the  animal,  called  Bo¬ 
rah,  one  half  woman,  and  one  half 
horse  !  'J'hat,  en<lowed  with  the  i(ift 
of  miracles,  he  w'alked  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  unattended  hy  a  solitary  sha¬ 
llow  !  I’aused,  with  a  single  word, 
trees  then  withered  to  resume  their 
venlure !  Pilled  the  w’ells  and  cis¬ 
terns  with  water;  and  cut,  in  two 
i‘Qual  parts,  the  body  of  the  moon ! 
Tliat,  authorised  hy  heaven,  became 
to  propagate  a  religion  most  worthy 
of  the  Deity,  for  its  sublimity,  and 
suitable  to  man  for  the  simplicity  of 
its  injunctions;  its  doctrines,  the 
L'nity  of  Cod  ;  the  authority  of  him¬ 
self  (Mahomet)  as  his  onii/  pro¬ 
phet  ;  a  solemn  duty  to  pray  five 
times  a  day  ;  to  fast  one  month  in 
the  year;  to  repair  to  Mecca  once 
at  least  in  their  lives;  to  pay  the 


tenth  of  all  they  possess;  to  drink 
no  wine ;  to  eat  no  pork :  and  tu 
make  war  upon  all  Infidels.  Du 
these  conditions  hein^obsen  ed,  each 
pious  Mussulman  should  enjoy  in 
this  life  a  thousand  bh'ssin^s,  and 
in  the  world  to  come,  after  a  solemn 
trial,  his  soul  heini^  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  ^ood  works,  his  absolu. 
tion  pronounced  by  the  two  black 
ap^els,  and  his  progress  performed 
over  the  bridj^e  that  crosses  the  in. 
feriial  pit,  as  narrow'  as  a  hair,  and 
as  keen  as  a  razor. — He  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  seat  of  delights,  bathed 
in  riversofmilkand  honey, embalmed 
in  the  ])erfumes  of  India  and  Arahi^, 
and  live  in  uninterrupted  commerce 
and  enjoyment  with  the  celestial 
hoiiries,  who  present  a  continually 
renewed  vir;»inity  to  the  Fdect,  and 
they  as  perpetual  a  vigour  of  pos¬ 
session. 

Such  was  the  code  of  Mahomet, 
and  such  the  doctrines  and  allure- 
incuts  of  which  it  was  composeil; 
an  artful  and  heterojrcneous  jumble 
of  the  faith  and  traditions  of  neiifh- 
hourinuf  nations  perverted  to  his 
own  purposes,  and  larded  over 
with  the  grossest  sensuality.  'J'he 
whole  was  prepared  by  llie  wily 
Arabian  to  suit  liis  ambifious  policy, 
ami  his  projects  of  future  conquest 
and  dominion.  The  pat>es  of  the 
fhiran  are  little  more  than  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Old  and  \ew'  Testa¬ 
ment,  mixed  up  w  itli  the  tales  ot  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  Chaldea,  and  the  mytho- 
loiTv  of  Ormuz  and  Orimanes,  trans¬ 
formed  into  more  absurd  supersti¬ 
tions.  The  rest  is  a  compound  of 
vague  and  iinintelligihle  repetition, 
or  artful  ami  dangerous  precepts; 
the  spirit  of  tliese  precepts  is  suited 
hut  to  the  objects  of  the  ApostU : 
they  are  those  of  a  subtle  and  daring 
character,  wlio  works  w  ith  skill  on 
the  passions  of  those  he  sought  to 
influence  and  govern. — 7’/tcy  were 
ignorant,  and  lie  flatters  them  hy 
despising  and  proscribing  all  sci¬ 
ence;  were  poor,  and  he  ex¬ 

cites  their  aviility  and  conversion 
hy  the  hopes  of  plunder.  Having, 
amid  his  barren  sands,  no  present 
rew’ards  to  tempt  them  on  earth,  he 
allures  them  to  his  standard  hy  tlie 
promises  of  paradise  in  another 
W'orld.  Fatalism  pervades  his  whole 
rode;  if  a  feiv  privations  are  en¬ 
joined,  an  nnlimited  licence  is  in 
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all  hrsitlf  allonn! ;  and  lion*,  and 
herrafttT,  In*  holds  out  tin*  fascina¬ 
tion  of  nnboniHcil  vohiptnonsncss, 
to  satiate  the  utmost  senses  of  his 
follouers. 

This  was  the  reliorion,  wliicl), 
hearing'  conversion  or  tribute  on  its 
hauliers,  carried  conquest  and  ex¬ 
termination  in  its  hloody  passau'e 
thrmu»'h  the  entire  of  Asia,  hlottin^c 
out  every'  trace  of  arts  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  ami  snhstitntin^  for  the  liicht 
of  science  the  i^loomy  twili^lit  of 
the  harliarous  crescent,  which,  in 
Ki^ypt,  consumt‘d  the  ctingTeffated 
treasures  of  ai^es,  which,  under 
tien^his  and  the  ferocious  Timonr, 
passed  the  plouj^h  over  whole  cities, 
ami  heapeu  up  pyramids  of  human 
skulls  ;  overturning  the  Eastern 
remnant  of  the  itoman  empire,  and 
threatenini^  the  extinction  of  CMiris- 
tianity  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
The  valour  of  the  chivalrous  So- 
hieski  rescued  Vienna,  and  routed 
the  swarm  of  iiiHdels  who  poured 
their  whiteninc;’  tents  around  it, — 
just  when  the  savage  Ottoman  had 
stooped,  prepareil  to  clutch  his  prey. 
Hut  the  same  ferocious  spirit  tram¬ 
ples  on  the  fairest  portion  of  that 
Europe  still,  and  surrounding’  na¬ 
tions  look  coldly  on,  while  the  ruth¬ 
less  Moslem  spreads  murder  and 
desolation  throng’ll  devoted  (Jreece, 
and  reigns  amiil  the  silence  of  the 
tonihs,  sooner  than  cease  to  govern 
amid  iniquity  and  oppression. 

We  have  encroached  so  far,  that 
our  notice  of  the  Drama  of  the  nre- 
sent  day  must  be  much  shorter  tlian 
yve  intended.  7’his,  certainly,  is 
not  the  age  of  vigorous  and  genuine 
tragedy.  Exhaustless  as  have  been 
the  stores  of  varied  literature  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it,  far  as  the  reign  of 
science  has  extended,  and  splendid 
the  eflfusions  of  high  poetic  genius 
yve  every  day  see,  yve  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  appearance  of  one  good  act¬ 
ing  tragedy. — Some  from  novelty, 
ami  the  talents  of  the  performers, 
have  kept  the  stage  for  a  season  or 
tyvo,  ami  then  ceaseil  to  exist.  Mr. 
C’oleridge’s  “  Remorse, ”  ami  AD. 
Alilrnan’s  “  Fazio,”  as  poetic  pro¬ 
ductions,  possesseil  great  talent,  hut 
yvere  not  formed  to  affect  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Alaturin’s  “  Hertram” 
yvas  supported  for  one  season  hv 
the  great  poyvers  of  Kean,  yvhicli 
gleamed  terrific  in  the  gloomy  bun- 
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(lit. — Hut  it  had  all  the  faults  whicli 
mark  the  latter  productions  of  this 
eloqmmt  hut  erratic  ivriter.  t  ^ver¬ 
st  rained  character,  yvildness  of  dia- 
logm*,  and  yvant  of  real  pathos  and 
passion,  it  possess(*s  the  worst  errors 
of  the  tierman  scluMd  ;  an  imitation 
of  the  gloom  and  ferocity  ofSchiih*r, 
yvithout  the  same  compression  of 
energy.  It  is  tainted,  too,  by  that 
conjugal  infidelity  and  moral  ab¬ 
sence  yvhich  run  through  so  many 
of  the  pieces  of  Kotzebue.  .Mr. 
Shiel  seems  to  have  yvritten  yvlih 
more  attention  to  stage  effect  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  hi .  plays 
have  not  tiiat  poetic  richness  whicli 
distinguishes  the  “  .Manfred,  ”  and 
other  yvritings  of  the  great  poet  of 
his  age,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  in 
gi*m‘ral  talent,  (*<|ual  to  some  of  Mr. 
Milmun’s  pieces,  i>r  the  “rataline” 
of  Mr.  Cndey;  hut  they  are  better 
suited  t(»  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  an  audiem*e.  His  first  plav  of 
“  the  Emigrants”  yyants  that  force 
and  incident  yvhich  are  embodied  in 
his  suhse(|ucnt  dramas.  “  Kvadm'*,” 
and  “  the  Apostate,”  are  full  of 
(h*ep  interest,  yvitli  great  diversity  of 
character.  Hut  “  Eyadm'”  is  not  an 
original ;  it  is  almost  yvludly  taken 
from  the  “7'raltor”  of  Sliirley,  one 
of  the  elder  dramatists,  on  whom  it 
is  any  thing  hut  iin  improvi'inent. 
7die  plot  is  agitating  and  striking, 
and  the  characters  of  Ludovico  and 
Colonna  strongly  drawn.  'J’he  pan 
of  Evadm'*  yvas  k^ioyvn  to  he  yvritten 
for  a  charming  actress  now  no  longer 
on  our  hoanls;  and  there  are  some 
very  syveet  passages  attaclu'd  to  it; 
Imt  the  statue  seem*,  much  as  it  may 
he  calculated  to  display  the  poyvers 
of  the  actress,  is  yet  a  very  unna¬ 
tural  one.  A  lady,  even  in  Italy, 
seldom  invites  her  lover  to  an  ama¬ 
tory  conference  among’  the  chilling 
statues  of  her  froyvning  ancestors. 
7’he  dialogue  sinks  far  heloyv  tin; 
energy  of  the  original,  hut  there  are 
some  y'ery  beautiful  lines  through¬ 
out.  'I’he  folloyving  are  in  Mr. 
Shiel’s  l>est  style: — 

iWadne,  “  You  look  altered. 

Vicentio.  Hut  you  do  not  look  altered  : 
— would  you  did  ! 

Let  me  peruse  the  face,  where  loveli- 
iiesH 

Stays  like  tire  light  after  the  sun  is  set ; 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  those  heaven 
Idiic  eyes, 
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I'hc  houl  beautiful  j  the  high  white 
t'runi, 

.Sinuoth  as  the  brew  of  FuIIuh,  scciiis 
a  temple 

Sacred  to  holy  thinking." 

lint  tlie  play  wants  that  native 
power  and  originalitv,  eonspieiums 
in  the  elder  <lrainattsts. — Some  of 
the  writing  is  very  common-place; 
for  instance  : — 

“  She  was  pure  as  an  untasted  fountain; 
I'resh  UH  an  April  blossotn ;  kind  us 
love ; 

Ah  meek  as  patience;  as  religion,  holy. 
And  good  as  infants,  giving  charily." 

'riiis  is  beneath  criticism.  And 
again  ; — 

- “  I  do  not  think 

In  hell  there  is  a  time- glass,  if  the 
damned 

^"er  ask  what  time  it  is. — I’ve  heard 
priests  say 

'I’hat  c»)nscicncc  answers, —  ’tis  eter¬ 
nity." 

'Phis  is  truly  extravagant,  and 
has  not,  even  in  the  image^  it  adojds, 
originality  to  recomimoid  it :  it  is  a 
gross  plagiarism.  “  'i’he  Apostate" 
has  perhaps  more  originality,  hut 
less  poetry;  there  is  more  hustle 
of  incident  and  character  than  in 
“  Kvadtic."  “  Ihdlamira,"  another 
play  of  the  same  author,  is  less 
l\m»wn.  Mr.  Shiid  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  talent,  and,  for  his  years, 
of  considerable  ac(|uirements.  Hut, 
we  fear,  his  plays  do  not  hear  that 
impress,  which  will  carry  them  tiown 
to  other  days.  They  have  not  the 
stamp  of  hereafter  ;  they  want  the 
energy  ami  spirit  of  the  “  older 
time;"  they  are  sweet,  hut  not  [ht- 
manent  or  lasting'. 

Lord  llyroii  has  added  otie  other 
gre'iit  name  to  the  long  <and  distin¬ 
guished  list  of  dramatic  writers  of 
our  country;  “  Matifred,"  his  first 
drama,  is  ileciiledly  (in  its  line)  the 
linest  production  of  this  great,  hut 
singular  writer.  It  is  an  elfusioii 
of  the  very  highest  genius,  full 
of  the  suhlimest  description,  and 
ahoumlingin  passages  of  transcend- 
enr  power  and  beauty.  “  Manfred" 
is  (as  might  he  expected)  a  dark  and 
solitary  being,  scorning  the  com¬ 
merce  and  habitants  of  this  lower 
w«»rhl,  and  agitated  by  trotibled 
bcavings  after  immortality.  Re- 
riorse  and  love  Indd  full  po.sscssion 


of  his  soul — be  would  recall  a  lovelv 
iH'ing,  whom  he  destroyiul  in  tliU 
world, — and  gain  a  prescience  of  tiu* 
hidden  secrets  of  an  unknown  next. 
.Some  of  his  soliloquies  are  given 
with  all  the  mournful  beauty  of  the 
“  Philoctetes"  of  the  (Ircelk  poet; 
the  scenery  of  his  drama  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  coloured,  the  frowning  Ava- 
lanclics  round  the  dark  dungfrau, 
and  its  mountain  cataracts  and  jire- 
cipices,  live  in  the  poet’s  ilescription. 
lint  “  Manfred"  is  not  an  original, 
his  is  hut  another  reflection  from  the 
darkened  mirror  of  that  imagina¬ 
tion  which  produced  the  morhid 
Har<dd,  the  stern  Camrad,  and  the 
mysterious  Lara ;  these  are  all  ths 
irogenitors  of  “  Manfred,"  they 
lave  his  resemblance  in  character 
and  feeling.  Like  those  paintius  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools, 
whose  canvass  shewed  nothing  hut 
the  tortures  of  hell  and  the  sulfcr- 
ings  of  the  damned.  Lord  Ilyron 
never  deals  in  the  joys  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  life;  he  embodies  nothing 
hut  the  darkest  passions  of  morta¬ 
lity  !  His  scenes  are  all  sketched  as 
if  he  had  never  drank  at  the  i’asta- 
lian  fount,  hut  sated  his  thirst  at  the 
gloomy  A  vernus ;  his  mind  is  not 
the  ricli  parterre  where  every  shrub 
that  attracts  the  breeze,  and  every 
fbiwer  that  sips  the  dew,  sport  in  the 
sun’s  rays  in  varying  beauty;  it  is 
the  dark  gloom  of  the  Indian  forest, 
where  the  richest  exotics  wanton  in 
all  the  luxury  of  growth,  but 
shrouded  by  those  trees  of  age.s, 
through  whose  twilight  branches 
the  enlivening  sun  scarce  ever  pene¬ 
trates;  when  he  descends  to  human 
loveliness  or  human  weakness,  he 
does  so  as  if  he  scorned  the  feelings 
they  betray,  and  scoffed  at  their 
frailties  and  sorrows;  he  seems  to 
fly,  like  the  spirit  of  another  world, 
at  the  a])proach  of  morning,  from 
the  passions  of  every-day  life  to  the 
ileep  recesses  of  his  own  dark  mind, 
or  the  trouhhul  contemplation  of 
another  existence.  Hreat  as  his 
powers  are,  his  mind  is  almost  to») 
metaphysic  for  the  lightness  of  po¬ 
etry;  he  thinks  too  profoundly, 
and  iloubts  and  reasons  with  too 
much  depth  ;  mystery  seems  to  he 
his  protecting  deity,  he  flies  to  it 
from  the  gaze  ot  intercourse;  it 
is  the  mask  and  covering  wbicli 
be  never  discards;  the  wandering 
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Harold  was  said  to  he  hut  a  poetio 
portrait  of  liis  own  tWliu^s,  and  the 
tales  tliat  have  spread  t»f  liis  tirien- 
tul  hahits — his  driukiiii;^  nip  of  the 
snill  of  his  aiOTstor,  and  the  endless 
other  ninionrs  with  whieh  lie  is  en- 
veloptMl  serve  as  clouds  to  that  re- 
jrioii  of  reserve  he  delights  to  inha- 
hit.  hirth  and  fitrtnne  ^ave 

marked  eelehrity  to  his  prodne- 
tions,  and  the  enttin^  satire  with 
whieh  he  encountered  criticism  dis- 
niaynl  the  huldest  of  his  censors; 
hut  his  genius  alone,  hereft  of  every 
adjunct,  would  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  the  first  poet  of  his  aji^e : 
he  Inks  a  depth  and  an  ori;riiiality 
which  no  other  w  riter  possesses  ;  the 
walk  of  the  Drama  evidently  is  nn- 
suited  to  his  pow'ers,  and  he  yet  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  as  if  hy  perseverance  he 
souirht  to  compier  nature.  'J'he 
“  l)oi(e  of  Venice”  is  lahonred  and 
heavy,  as  in  every  tiling  coming 
from  the  pen  of  the  nohle  author 
there  is  some  line  and  energetic 
writinui',  hut  it  wants,  as  a  drama, 
interest  and  proiuihility  both  to  re- 
cummend  it ;  a  loose  jest  on  the  a^e 
or  iniirmities  of  the  I^oo’e,  retlectin«ic 
on  his  yonno’  hride,  is  (thon;rh  !»ot- 
tonied  on  Italian  story)  too  lii^ht  an 
injury  to  rouse  the  vidcano  of  fury 
which  ruij^es  in  his  hosom ;  the  aijf- 
^^ression  of  the  unconscious  senate  is 
nmeh  too  trivial  to  kindle  the  terrible 
inissions  which  ajfitate  the  a;^e<l  Fa- 
iieri,  and  prompt  him  to  devote  all 
Venice  to  massacre  and  ruin.  It 
appeared  on  the  Jamdon  sta^e  con¬ 
trary  to  the  nohle  author’s  wishes  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  hy  an 
injunction,  and,  as  his  property,  had 
an  umjuestionahle  ri^ht  to  (io  so; 
nothing  can  he  more  unfair  than 
to  hrini*’  before  the  criticism  of  an 
audience  a  piece  never  intended 
tor  such  an  ordeal;  the  writiuifs 
'  of  authors  are,  in  common  justice, 
entitled  to  protection  from  such 
encroacliment.  “  Sardanapalus,  ” 
and  the  “  Foscari”  have  since  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  pen,  but  have 
wot  been  produced  on  the  staye. 
The  character  of  the  former  is  al¬ 
tered  from  liistory  ;  in  place  of  the 
total  elfeminacy  which  marks  the 
historical  monarch  of  Nineveh,  the 
”  Sardanapalus”  of  the  nohle  poet 
hetrays  a  better  spirit;  roused  hy 
ihe  sn;ro’estions  of  .Myrrha,  a  hcau- 
tilul  (ireek  ylr),  he  shews  himself  in 


arms  against  the  Insurrtvtion  aimed 
at  his  crown  and  life,  which  he  su|>- 
pressesat  first  hy  his  valour,  hut  is  ul¬ 
timately  defeated,  and  perishes  with 
tiie  devoted  (ireek  on  a  funeral  pile 
within  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 

“  The  Foscari”  is  founded,  like  the 
lirst  Drama,  on  Venetian  story;  the 
elder  Foscari  is  Di»^e  of  Venice, 
and  called  to  sit  in  judi'inent  on  his 
son,  accused  of  crimes  against  the 
state,  and  subjected  to  dreadful  tor¬ 
tures  ;  he  is  tiiially  sentenceil  to  ha- 
nishment,  and  sinks  beneath  his 
feel i HU'S  ;  the  father  dies  in  the  same 
way,  after  heim^  stripped  of  the  du¬ 
cal  dijjnity.  'J’he  nohle  lord  mumiis, 
as  he  advances  in  life,  anxious  to 
devote  the  powers  of  Ids  threat  and 
inquiriiiij;'  mind  to  speculative  sub¬ 
jects  of  reliirion  and  polemics;  his 
opinions,  fearlessly  advanced  <»n 
these  important  (piestions,  have 
roused  the  w’hole  congregated  host 
of  writers  «»f  an  opposite  deseription 
against  him,  and  char«;es  of  immo¬ 
rality,  lii  entiousness,  impiety,  and 
even  hlaspliiMiiy,  have  been  showered 
on  him  with  an  unspariuif  hand  ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  nohle  author, 

“  Collectinjj  all  his  mip^ht,  dilated  stood 
Like  Teiieritf,  or  Atlas,  uiircmovM.^ 

lie  has  met  the  fierce  assaults  un¬ 
shaken,  and  replied  witii  fiercest 
scorn  anti  tlefiance,  heeomini;;  him¬ 
self  the  assailant  ;  in  place  of 
merely  remaininpf  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  ;  mie  celehratetl  ptiet  incnrretl 
hi‘j  deadliest  ire,  and  on  him  his 
blows  have  been  showered  with  ter- 
rilde  force  and  fury: — 

“  Pr?ccipitem.que  Daren  ardens  ajjit  ae- 
fpiore  toto. 

Nunc  dextra  iiigcminans  ictus,  nunc 
ille  sinistrA 

Nec  niora,  nec  retpiies;  quam  iruilta 
t^randinc  nimiti 

Culminibus crepitant;  sic densis  ictibus 
hcros 

Crehcr  utrdque  manu  pulsat  vcrsatquo 
Darcta.'* 

That  strange,  hut  heautifiil  produc¬ 
tion  of  his,  “  Don  .luaii,”  w'as  al¬ 
ternately  contlemned  as  a  tleliherate 
elfort  at  moral  corruption,  or  de- 
ploreil  as  a  waste  of  the  finest  pfe- 
nius ;  it  abounds  with  some  of  the 
most  heautifiil  passages  in  Kni^lisli 
poetry,  anti  is  full  of  the  ileept'st 
kimwledi^eof  nature  ami  the  human 
heart;  hut  it  trilles  with  its  feelings 
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ami  stirrows  too  iimrh  ;  siMrir  has  a 
stan/.i  rh».s(Mi  of  <‘X<(uisit<‘  pathos, 
U'hii'h  <lra\vs  forth  almost  tlir 
t«*ars  of  srnsihility*  than  tho  next 
romnienees  hy  a  col(i  hrart*:d  y'si  on 
the  \vr»es  it  poiirtrayi'M,  ami  the  sor¬ 
rows  it  oerasioned.  The  “  0<ie  or 
Hymn  to  tin'eian  Liberty,”  is  one 
of  the  finest  any  lanirnatife  ever  yet 
prcMliieed  ;  it  is  in  itself  alone  snfli- 
eient  to  ^'ive  immortality  to  any 
poet;  how  pro|»hetieaIly,  yet  truly, 
<ioes  it  warn  tlie  hapless  (ireeUs 
ai^ainst  foreign  promises  and  deser¬ 
tion,  and  remind  them  that  every 
ehance  of  freedom  rests  on  them¬ 
selves  alone  I — 

“  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  l-'ranks  ; 
They  have  a  kiii"  wlio  buys  and  sells; 
In  native  swords  and  native  ranks, 

'I'hc  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells.” 

Hut  his  last  drama,  or  mystiTV,  as 
he  terms  it,  of  “  (’ain,”  has  drawn 
njmn  him  the  winde  directed  battery 
of  indio-nant  piety  and  relio-jon  ;  it 
has  been  more  vinilenlly  assailed 
than  any  other  prodiietion  of  this 
distinL'’mshed  writer.  Soim*  critics 
have  been  almost  breathless  with 
Indy  horror,  while  others,  distrust¬ 
ing’  tin*  powers  of  tlie  p»*n,  haye  at 
one«*  caloMl  on  the  h'^’al  authorities 
to  prt>si*cute.  'I’he  noble  poet  has 
replied  to  all  by  umpialifit'd  defiance  ; 
he  dares  them  t(»  tlie  le^al  assault, 
and  expresses  his  didermination  at 
once  to  ap|)<*ar  and  take  on  himstdf 
the  whole  results;  this  is  at  least 
hold  and  manly,  and  worthy  of  his 
hit’ll  and  chivalrous  bearing’.  I'or 
ourselves,  we  will  not  ileny  that  we 
wouhl  have  prefern'd  seein;;’  the  ii’c- 
nius  of  Lord  Hyron  exercised  on 
any  othrr  subject ;  I’jiv;land  is  a  re- 
lin'ious  nation,  its  ^loryand  prospe¬ 
rity  have  hand  in  hand  with 

its  reliiifious  institutions;  were  its 
faith  founded  on  a  less  firm  basis 
than  the  immoveahle  rock  on  which 
riiristianity  stamis,  yet  linked  as  it 
is  with  all  the  eharities  of  social  life, 
its  lu'st  feelini>'s  and  affections,  and 
includiniT,  as  it  tloes,  all  the  g’reat 
practical  moral  duties,  it  is  not  well 
to  impeach  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  —  with  them  discontent  and 
doubts  often  arise  tog’ether ;  theif 
are  not  sufficiently  educateil  to  form 
accurate  conceptions,  or  think  at 
any  depth,  and  their  minds  once 
loosened  from  the  anchor  of  belief. 
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and  the  tenets  to  which  they  |ia\,. 
been  tauifhr  to  j;ive  a  revi-reiifial 
trust  and  confidence,  all  the  iimral 
virtues  and  duties  soon  part  also, 
'riiose  who  employ  themselves  ill  the 
;>rriivct/'or#/< V  task  of  sappinu-  tin* 
faith,  and  underminin:r  the  foiuKkt- 
tions  of  nil  relij^^ion,  have  acctMil. 
iiii^ly  wholly  seized  on  the 
worhs  of  lainl  Hyron  to  aid  theii 
purposes  ;  they  appear  in  chtan  nli. 
tions,  and  Don  .luan”  and  ‘Main” 
arc  thus  circulated  ainoii^'  thoiisainh. 
of  comparatively  i”;noraut  bcinjrs, 
carrying  doubt  and  infididity  uit'n 
them,  where  all  was  conlidence  an*! 
assurance  before.  Hut  blasphernv 
is  a  term  of  late  days  much  toi» 
sweepini^ly  applied,  and  certainly 
(piite  unmerited  by  any  tliiiii*-  in  tliis 
mystery  or  drama  ;  like  many  of  tin* 
casuists  and  fathers  of  former  davs 
who  were  ladebrated  for  their  jiietv, 
Jiord  Hyron  has  ncone  to  the  ori*jin 
of  sin  and  evil,  and  soundeil  all  tlir 
depths  of  fate,  fre(*-will,  necessity, 
and  knowledire ;  hut  it  is  utterly 
unfair  to  load  speculative  or  imta* 
]>hysical  ilisipiisition,  either  in  ]irose 
or  poetry,  with  the  appalling*  nanios 
of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  The 
e’reat  \lilton  was  sinirularly  pions, 
and  yet  the  exclamations  of  his  Sa¬ 
tan  a^'-ainst  the  Deity  are  fierce  and 
freijuent.  The  Lucifer  of  Lord  lly- 
ron  is  not  the  lofty,  ])roud,  etherial 
spirit  of  Milton;  he  is  more  innn- 
ilane,  more  apparently  I’onver.sanf 
in  the  ways  of  this  former  world 
and  its  new  inhabitants;  but  if  the 
most  darinjc  flights  into  the  regions 
of  doubt  and  impiety  of  the  ludde 
poet’s  J.*ucifer,  are  compared  with 
those  tif  the  .Satan  of  the  pious  Mil- 
ton,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  lattn 
fully  eipial  them  in  force  of  Ian* 
j»ua^e,  levelled  as  aspersion  ami 
defiaiu  e  ajjfainst  the  triumphant  ffod- 
head. 

We  jjfive  a  passage  from  both 

Lucifer.  “.Souls  who  dare  use  their 
iiuniortality, 

Souls  who  dare  look  the  ouuiipoteiit 
tyrant  in 

His  evcrlaslin;**  face,  aiul  tell  him  that 
His  evil  is  not  j^ood,  if  he  luis  made 
As  he  gaith — which  1  know  not,  imi 
believe, 

But  if  he  made  us — He  cannot  niiniake, 
We  are  ininiortal.  Nay,  lie’d  have  U" 
so, 
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Tlial  lie  may  lorturo,  let  him,  he  \h 

fficaf, 

Hul  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
\Ve  in  our  conflict. ” 

.Srt/an.  “  NVhat  though  the  fiehl  he 

lost, 

All  is  not  lost  ;  tir  nneon(|uerahle  will 
And  study  of  rexcnge,  inirnortal  hate 
And  coinage  never  to  Mihinit  or  yiehl, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome, 
'I’liat  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or 
might 

lAtort  from  me,  to  how  and  sue  for 
grace. 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his 
power, 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so 
late 

Doubted  his  empire;  that  were  low 
indeed, 

That  were  an  igiioiniiiy,  and  shame 
heiKMth 

1'his  downfall,  since  hy  fate,  the 
strength  f)f  (Jods, 

And  this  empyreal  sidistanee  cannot 
fail, 

Since  through  experience  of  this  great 
event. 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  fore-sight  much 
advanced. 

We  may,  with  more  successful  hope, 
resolve 

To  wage,  hy  force  or  guile,  eternal 
war, 

Irrecoucileahle  to  our  grand  foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  iu  th'  excess 
of  joy, 

Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyrauvy  of 
heaven.” 

'I'his  is  stronger  :u)d  more  power¬ 
ful  lang'iiage,  tiian  ;iny  in  llie  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Lord  Hyron,  yet,  how  ridi- 
euloiis  to  think  of  eonvm'ting  it  into 
a  charge  of  hlaspinMiiy  against  Mil- 
ton.  Again,  in  the  Address  of  Sa- 
t.in  to  the  delndetl  h.ve,  the  dark 
spirit  uses  all  tlie  sceptic  sojdiistry 
of  glossing  donht  and  inlididity,  to 
persuade  his  victim  to  the  fated 
crime.  Yet,  wlui  would  Ije  weak 
enough  to  stdect  it  as  a  proof  of  that 
splendiil  poet’s  ilishelief,  for  a  mo- 
iiienl,  of  the  jiower  and  infallihility 
of  llie  (ireat  ('reator. 

Stilaii.  ‘‘  And  what  are  (*ods,  that  man 
may  not  heconie 

As  they,  participating  (iod-Iike  food, 
The  (iodsare  first,  and  that  advantage 
use. 

On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  pro- 
eoeds, 

I  ni^estion  it  ;  for  this  fair  earth  I  see, 
M  arm’d  hy  the  sun,  producing  every 
kiml, 


I  hem  m«thing — if  they  ail  things,  who 
iiie'os(‘il 

Kiiowlotlge  of  gcHui  and  evil,  in  this 
tree, 

I  hat  whoso  eats  thereof,  foiiliwiih  at¬ 
tains 

\\’isilom  without  tlu'ii  h‘ave,and  wln*ie- 
iii  lies 

’I  h’ otJ'enee,  that  man  should  thus  at¬ 
tain  to  know 

What  can  your  know  ledge  hurt  him,  or 
this  fri'e  ? 

liujiari  ugaiiisj  his  >\il|  if  .ill  In*  his. 

Or  is  it  envy  '  niul  e.oi  «Mivy  dwell 
In  heav’niy  Ineasts: 

M  e  are  pressed  lor  space,  or  wi' 
I’onid  select  other  and  stronger  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  “  Darauise  Lost, ’’ 
whieli  would  ('oiiiirm  our  confnta- 
thni  of  the  weak  .uid  iinfoniided  ac¬ 
cusations  levelled  ag.iinst  the  nohh* 
poet.  'I'liere  is  sotne  very  animated 
and  he. intiful  writing  in  this  Drama, 
we  shall  give  »»ne  passage  more  from 
it  as  an  instaiici*.  ('ain  home  hy 
the  dark  D:emon  into  the  vast  uliyss 
of  spa<-e,  surveys  tin*  miiliiplyiiig 
Micci'ssion  ot  worlds,  and  hursts 
into  admiration  ! 

Cain.  - - Oh!  Ihon  heantifiil 

And  unimuginahle  ether,  and 
Ye  miiltiplyitig  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights!  what  ari' 
ye  ?  what 

Is  this  hlue  wilderness  of  iiiterminahle 
Air  w  here  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
'I  he  leaves  along  tlie  limpid  streams  tif 
Iwlen  ; 

Is  your  course  me.tsnred  for  yon  ?  or 
tlo  ye 

.Sweep  on  in  y<nir  nnhounded  revelry, 
'Thro'  an  terial  universe  of  endless 
Itlxpansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to 
think. 

Intoxicated  with  eternity. 

Oh,  (iod  !  idi,  (ioils!  or  whatsoe’er 
ye  are, 

Ilow  hciuitiful  ye  are,  how  heautifid 
Your  works  or  accidents,  or  w  hatsoe’er 
'I'licy  may  he, — let  me  die  as  atoms  <lie, 
(If  that  they  die;,  or  know  ye  or  ymir 
might 

Atid  knowledge,  niy  thoughts  are  not 
in  this  hour 

Unworthy  what  1  see,  tlio’  my  dust  is 
Spirit,  let  me  expire,  or  sec  them 
nearer.” 

'i  his  is  highly  poetic,  and  worthy 
of  tlie  nohle  author,  Imt  tliere  are 
many  other  passages  ol  prosaic 
mggcdm*ss  throughout.  1  liere  is 
great  force  and  originality  Jiboiit 
Loril  Ilyron  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
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liul  no  ♦  vrn  (’ain  is  Imt 

A  «!arkt‘r  portrait  of  Manfred.  Ife 
is  ilraw  ii  wifli  the  sanic  iinhouniled 
asjdratitois  after  the  seerefs  of  im- 
niortalit  \  ;  lo*  holds  I  he  eoniioU' 
nion  uith  sj.irits  of  ain.ther  uorhl, 
theA/ime  troubled  mind  and  lu-oodinif 
diseontent  ahsorh  him,  he  rushes 
on  troll!  d«»u)>t  to  defiam'!',  until,  in  an 
lionr  of  smhien  fury,  at  the  rejeeti!>ii 
ol  his  saeriliee,  his  im  eher  hrotiier 
tails  hy  liis  haml.  It  would  In*  idle 
t«»  eoinpare  this  mystery  either  as  a 
u  liole,  «)r  ill  any  part,  with  the  irn*at 
pmun  ot  Milton,  whose  p!»W!‘rs  \\en* 
ot  aiMir^ler,  no  si*eond  poet  hassine!* 
slo'wn.  'I’he  i^enius  of  Milton  soars 
to  the  highest  ln-a\en  of  sul>iimltv, 
\vhih‘  other  jnn*:s  onlv  “  wiiiii-  the 
mid-way  air.”  \Vv  uish  Lord  iTyiam 
wouhl  <le\!>t!*  his  threat  ^'•enius  to 
regular  and  le^tfitimati*  p»*etrv,  that  he 
wouhl  seleet  suhjeits  no /7//// of  illus¬ 
tration  hy  his  muse  ;  suhjeets  u  hieii 
wouhl  hand  his  naim*  uith  the  asso¬ 
ciated  hami  of  Iniiflamrs  irreatest 
poets  to  the  latest  piJsteritv.  \\h* 
should  he  hajipy  tii  see  his  mind 
more  t«*inp!re!l,  and  his  writings 
hreathe  the  spirit  of  nmre  eipiahle 
feelines, /r.«.v  ot  the  c/nrAei*  jiassions 
ot  human  lit!*,  and  more  of  ealni 
and  rational  happiness;  eontimial 
hursts  ot  im'iital  \vildm‘ss  are  likt* 
tlie  headlone' raysot  his  own  eastern 
Mill,  too  powerful  tor  lenethened 
emluranee;  whih'scdtiu'  ti'eliiiiif  iind 
dc’serintion,  like  imtonlie'ht  steal- 
ine”  tliroiiith  the  elnsteriniic.  ftili- 
aej*  int«»  the  hower  of  retirement, 
hriiiii'  Inxnry  of  thoneht  and  plea¬ 
sure  in  tlo'ir  train.  'I’he  hramatic 
elh»rls  lit  Lonl  Kyron  u  ill  not  pnr- 
ehase  for  him  pi'mianent  fame;  we 
uamld  recommend  him  to  resi^fii 
that  walk  »>f  literature,  ami  not  to 
^ry  and  force  nature  into  an  exist¬ 
ence  toreien  to  her,  while  in  the 
fertile  soil  (»t  his  splendid  ^'enins 
the  choicest  llowers  of  ptietry  will 
rise  in  spontam*!ms  ahundance,  and 
nourish  with  only  ^eiale  care  .ind 
c'liltivation,  in  rich  and  delii;hlfnl 
profusion. 

<|ursnhject  has  e-rowii  upon  ns, 
until  we  tear,  it  has  exi’eedt'd  all 
lioniuls  ;  in  fact,  the  limits  of  an 
essay  nre  ttio  narrowed  to  permit  :i 
review  ot  all  the  ’J'raj*ic  Dramas 
of  the  day;  we  may,  perhaps,  re¬ 
turn  to  them  at  a  future  period, 
i  he  “  licinorse,”  ot  Mr.  (’«»lerid <;■(*, 
ifc,  as  we  before  slated,  written  with 


irreat  powers  hut  unfitted  to  i}„. 
staue;  Ta/io  is  simj»ly  and  he;n,ti. 
Inliy  drawn.  'Mn*  jealousv  uhicli 
ni.'it.*s  the  hapless  I5i.,:i.a,  foaccus,. 
her  hiishand  of  tin*  miinh'r,  as  t|„. 
only  im*ans  of  withdraw  Inir  him  iVoia 
ln*r  hated  rival,  Alda!n*lla,  ami  I,,] 
Mihsecpient  dreadful  contrition  ai„| 
remorse,  are  pow(*rfull\'  ilepirtnl 
'Miis  play  has  all  tin*  marks  of  n,.! 
nius,  without  the*  jnnnp  and  spli-n. 
dour  «»f  diction,  wliich  dis’iiminsi, 
ihe^  “  Lallt»t  ,h*rnsah’in,”  “Samrr,’’ 
I  he  Marly r  ot  Aniioch,”  atnl  !*tli(  |- 
dramatic  pm*nis  of  tin*  saim*  autlmr, 
“  The  Miramlola,”  of  Mr.  Pnicfoi  - 
“  (  cniscii'in’e,”  hy  Mr.  Ilavncs;  .\u,j 
Mr.  (’roly's  Lite  line  'I'rane^lv  of 
“(ataline,”  aia*  !  efoia*  ns,  hut  we 
hav!*  not  ftusctii  spai  i*  to  ih’Votc  to 
th(*ni  as  they  deserva*.  “  Miramlola,” 
has  ^'reat  pow!*rs  of  jMtetrv,  aiiii 
some  very  alh*!*rino*  scenes.’  'M,(. 
exclamati’on  of  tin*  horrirn'd  Diik,*, 
on  the  <*\ecuiion  ot  his  son,  “  I  want 
til  ilie  I”  possi'sses  ^^reat  tdret*  aini 
nature.  'I’In*  play»n  “  ( 'ims!  i!*m!*,” 
is  chastedy  and  eipiahlv  written; 
stiim*  very  cliarmiiii**  j>assai,''es  inav 
he  selected  from  it,  hut  its  ninh*via- 
tin*^^  adln'ivma*  to  the  unities  of  tin* 
ancient  mast«*rs,  and  its  \vaut  of 
plot  and  im'ident,  remler  it  (Imwe- 
yc*r  classical)  as  a  u  h«>h*,  c’old  and 
ineflective;  its  author,  Mr.  IIayin*s, 
has  <lispkiy<*(l  nmjUcstioiiahh*|>oW!'rs 
id  Composition,  and  i^risit  purilvof 
tasti* ;  u  1*  ha\'!*  hc!*n  ^'lad  to  ln“ar 
that  he  has  another  ^I'raoaaly  in  pn*- 
paration.  “Cataline,”  it  is  said,  is 
to  he  hroun-lit  out  at  Druiy-laiit* 
'J’heatre.  'Mn*  character  of  the  hold 
and  n*ckiess  conspirator  is  pmir- 
trayed  with  ureat  eti’cct ;  hut  varviiijf 
essentially  in  feature  iVimi  tin*  n‘- 
c’oril  lett  ot  him  liy  tin*  historian 
Sallust,  ilis  wife,  tin*  daiiithter  of 
tin*  terrible  Marius,  like  tin*  i;uilfy 
partm*r  ot  Macbeth,  is  alwavs  n*- 
linkiiio-  his  irresolution,  ami  si'ekinif 
“  to  screw  his  conrairo  to  tin*  sticK- 
iny  point.”  She  ivi-alls  to  his  me- 
niory  the  hloodv  entry  of  her  s.ni- 
;;uinary  father  into  tremhliiii;’  ILmic, 
and  “  his  horses  hoofs  wet  witli 
patrician  blood,”  until  Cataliiieat 
length  apjiears  in  arms  against  his 
country.  \V»*  (jnestion  wliefln*r  the 
sottenc!!  charailc-r  of  irresolution, 
given  him  hy  the  Dramatist,  ad<lsto 
his  ctlect,  the  portrait  drawn  of  him, 
by  Sallust, is  most  striking.  ”  Naiii- 
cjue  uniinus  impnrus  diis  homiiii- 
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liusque  infoslus,  neque  vijjiliis  lu'qm* 
quirtilms  si'dari  poterat ;  ita  rinisci- 
ciitia  iiHMitiMn  (‘xcitaiii  vexa!»at, 
tiir  iulos  i*i  rxsan^Xuis,  ta»Mli  ociili; 
cluis  iiitulo,  inotlo  tarilns  ii)r«*}<«us; 
prorsus  in  fario  vultuquo  v(M'or<Ua 
iiirrat.” 

This  is  a  striking  likeness,  drau  ii 
hv  a  masterly  liaiul  of  the  a^»‘itate(l 
and  remorseless  emispirator,  and 
cannot  be  improved. 

J'he  two  ^reat  fanlts  of  frai,»^edy, 
in  a^eneral,  are  inflated  dialoi»ue, 
and  want  of  real  pathos  and  pas¬ 
sion.  Writers  of  latter  days  biok 
less  to  the  feelings  whieh  should 
agitate  their  |)ersona?:es,  than  to  the 
p(unp  of  words.  It  has  been  often 
observed,  that  the  deepest  agitation 
of  the  mind  is  such,  as  no  languaf.a* 
ran  describe  ;  wonls  ran  only  paint 
ideas,  and  not  the  silent,  utter  excess 
of  ^rief  or  raji^e,  which  the  soul  at 
times  feels  with  such  enerijy  as  to 
he  bereft  of  all  distinct  peree]>tions. 
The  look  of  mute  reproach  with 
which  the  indiirnant  Dido  returns 
the  address  of  /Kneas,  and  then  flies 
into  the  gloomy  sluoles,  and  the 
same  reproachful  silence  with  winch 
Ajax  stalks  away  from  his  enemy, 
mark  the  "real  discrimination  of 
the  poet.  Passion,  however,  will 
often  call  forth  expression  of  the 
strongest  description,  hy  rousing 
every  faculty,  and  exciting  images 
suitable  to  the  situation  ot  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Anger,  which  inflames  the 
min<l,  inspires  bold  and  daring 
images  ;  those  of  grief  and  sorrow, 
are  more  broken  and  subdue<l : — 
when  passion  sleeps,  and  real  ge¬ 
nius  is  wanting  to  produce  it,  an 
unnatural  fancy  a])pears  as  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  (»ften  errs,  in  creating 
figures  and  language  utterly  uii- 
suited  to  the  scene. 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the 
rejection  of  the  chorus  of  the  iireek 
tragedians,  supported  by  the  au¬ 
thority,  in  ancient  days,  of  Aristotle 
and  llorace,  and,  in  later  ones,  of 
^'hakspeare,  Milton,  and  Uacine, 


has  been  an  improvement  to  modern 
tragedy.  There  ar**  s«‘\«*ral  td^ec- 
tit>us  li»  it,  but  it  certainly,  also,  has 
many  advantages  t«i  rcconimcud  it. 
It  tills  up  tin*  vacuity  between  the 
acts,  often  so  sensibly  felt  t»ii  the 
stage  ;  it  gives  an  air  of  proliability 
and  real  life,  by  interpoNiug*  in  the 
action,  and  bearing  a  part  in  it. —  It 
is,  beside,  a  perpetual  nn>ral  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Drama  itself,  en- 
ton'ing  every  virtuous  sentiment, 
and  rectifying  every  vicious  one, 
and  jioints  out  tin*  gr4*at  nn*ral  to 
he  tlrawu  from  the  prog^ress  am) 
catastrophe. 

Witlnmt  claiming  any  p«*cur!ar 
moral  merit  for  the  Drama,  we  mav 
assert,  tliat  it  has  a  p4)werful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  a  people,  generally.  In  barbar¬ 
ous  nations,  we  liave  sehlom  seen 
the  Drama  prevail  ;  while,  in  fn*e 
and  polished  countries,  it  is  alwavs 
<‘herished.  'I’ln*  nmral  influence  of 
the  Drama  d»H*s  not  perish  with  the 
feelings  of  the  monu*nt.  We  <lo 
not  attempt  to  say,  it  incites  at 
once  to  tin*  emulation  of  any  distin- 
guislie<l  character,  4)r  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  jieculiar  virtue;  hut, 
it  ultimately  f>lends  itself  with  the 
mass  of  our  feelings,  and  becomes 
incorporated  with  onr  general  ideas. 
To  it,  we  owe  some  of  the  nolilest 
productions  in  our  language,  and 
many  of  our  proudest  recollei  tions. 
It  is  indissolubly  linke«l  with  the 
most  perfect  of  our  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences ;  Music,  Painting,  ami  Archi¬ 
tecture  have  all  combined  to  illustrate 
and  adorn  it.  'rragedy  movajipears 
on  onr  stage  in  natural  and  classical 
costume.  (’at4>  no  longer  dies  in 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  nor  is  Macbeth 
seen  in  a  tarnished  court-suit,  'i'he 
days  of  Booth  and  Quin  are  gone 
by;  (iarrick  introducefl  a  permanent 
reform  on  the  stage,  by  his  exertions, 
ami  it  w’as  perfected  hy  the  fine  taste 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  Mr. 
Kemble. 


HKITISIl  AXTIQUITIKS. 


\o. 

It  was  lumtioned  in  a  |)rcc<Mlin«^ 
XuiuIut,  that  tlu*  Harrow  is  distill- 
^nislu'd  fnmi  tin*  ('aim  hy  tin*  ina- 
tiirials  nt  whii  li  thi*y  an*  i‘«Mii|uis«*d ; 
tin;  latter  eonsistinj^^  nf  stoin*s,  hut 
the  former  of  earth.  It  is  iiroliahle, 
tliat  the  ('aim  is  the  origin  of  the 
UarroWy  ft»r  it  is  found  amoni*'  na¬ 
tions  in  their  rude  state.  In  some 
emnitries,  where  the  stones  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  tlie  Harrow  has  not  displaeed 
tin*  ('aim.  'J'hls  may  have  been 
owin^  to  the  inhahitants  retaining* 
a  tenaeity  for  the  customs  of  their 
anei*stors,  as  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Ainong*  the  nations,  which  have  not 
changed  the  rude  stone  for  the  loose 
earth,  were  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  fre(]uent!y  united  both,  and 
adorned  the  earthen  mound  with 
the  pyramid  of  hrick  or  hewn  stone. 
— 'riie  {U'ohahilitv  is,  that  the  ('aim 
may  havt*  succi’eded  the  single  sttine, 
which,  in  days  of  old,  was  set  up  as 
a  memorial  of  some  particular  event, 
of  which.  Scripture-history  furnislies 
us  with  numerous  instances. — “And 
Jacob  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for 
his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pil¬ 
lar,  and  poured  oil  upon  it.’^  — 
(t'fH.  xxviii.  IS.  'I’he  hiose  heap 
of  stones,  or  ('airn^  was  also  coni- 
inemoriitive  of  some  important  cir- 
cumstam  e. — “  And  Joshua saiil  unto 
them,  i*ass  over  ht*fore  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  your  (iod  into  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  and  take  ye  up,  every 
man  of  you,  a  stone  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  acctirding  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel:  That 
this  may  he  a  sign  among  you,  and 
when  your  children  ask  tlieir  fathers 
in  time  to  come,  saying,  ‘  What 
mean  ye  hy  these  stones  ?’  Then  ye 
shall  answer  them.  I'liat  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  .Ionian  were  cut  off  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ; 
when  it  passed  over  .Iordan,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Jordan  were  cut  olf;  and 
these  stont's  shall  he  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  for  ever.” 
Josh.  iv.  5,  J'.  — We  are  informed  of 


11. 

a  Cairn  having  In'en  raised  over  tlip 
(h*ad  Imdy  »)f  .\hsolom. — “  And  tliev 
took  Ahsolom,  and  cast  him  info 
a  deep  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a 
very  great  heap  of  stones  Ujion 
him.”  2  Saw.  xviii.  i7* — d  he  de¬ 
sign  of  the  ('aim  in  this  island  has 
been  to  comiin*morate  some  reiiiark- 
ahle  event,  to  perp»*tuate  the  meiin)rv 
of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes.  Some  sujipose  it 
to  he  the  relics  of  Druidical  siiper- 
stition,  and  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
for  the  purposes  of  augurial  cal- 
culations  and  execrations.  'I'hat 
sev(*ral  are  of  lat«*r  dale,  and  of 
lloman  construction,  is  evident,  from 
a  large  one  having  been  ojiened  in 
IJ/L  at  'rurpin’s  Hill,  in  Xortiimn- 
herland,  in  which  were  found  two 
sttiiie  cotlins,  the  one  containing  two 
urns,  and  cojiper  coins  of  Doinitian, 
Antoninus  I'ius,  and  Faustina. 
About  one  was  opened  near 

Atterhnrne,  in  the  same  county. 
After  removing  about  sixty  tons  of 
stones,  a  cavity  of  three  feet  long, 
two  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  deep, 
was  discovered.  It  contained  first, 
about  eig'hteeu.inches  of  fine  mould, 
then  a  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with 
hones  and  half-hurned  wood,  and 
then  two  feet  of  tine  rivt*r  sand. 
Pennant  mentions  the  opening  ot 
one  in  Wales,  a  few  years  ago.  It 
liad  been  en*ct4*<l  over  a  room,  about 
nine  feet  in  ^liameter,  and  seven 
in  height,  forming  a  hexagon. 
Round  the  sides  were  stone  lM*nches, 
ujmn  which  lay  a  number  of  hones. 

he  roof  being  of  a  single  slab 
was  sujiported  hy  one  stone.  M.iny 
Cairns  in  Scotland,  are  of  recent 
date.  Some  were  constructeil  by 
the  friends  of  individuals,  that  fell 
in  the  l((*hellion  of  17I">-  J’bere 
is  a  proverb  among  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  to  this  <la\%  expressive  of  their 
respect  for  the  dead  :  “  I  will  aihl  a 
stone  to  your  cairn.” 

T.  K. 

HuggatCt  Dec.  7.  H'--. 
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I-ETTKK  VII. 

From  Sir  Charlrs  Dnrnlry^  Part,  to  the  Martinis  de  Vermont. 


Paris. 

Dear  M  \Ryns, 

Ry  tin*  assistance  of  your  nn- 
nicnnis  and  flatfcriiiir  rcroninicnda- 
tions,  I  br^in  to  inaUi*  iny  way  in 
French  society.  1  am  very  sensible 
of  the  obligations  1  owe  you  in  tins 
respeiH,  for  I  find  iny  (*ouiitryintm 
are  not  very  popular  in  this  city  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
sMiall  number  <»f  pers«ms  of  exalted 
ranlv,  wiio,  by  iieeuliar  favour,  an* 
still  admitted,  tlie  dtmrsof  tin*  most 
respectable  Parisians  are  shut  a^^ainst 
the  Eiiii^lisb.  Mad  I  not,  therefore, 
possessi*d  sueb  a  talisman^  as  the 
name  of  your  friend  bestows  on  me, 

I  must  have  been  satisfied  in  dlvidinijf 
my  mornini^s  between  the  gallery  of 
the  liouvre,  and  the  promenades  of 
the'J’builleries  and  Rois di*  Rolo^ne ; 
and  niy  evenings  between  the  thea¬ 
tres,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  ^um- 
intf-bouses.  Sueb  is  the  manner  in 
which  two -thirds  of  Rritisb  tra¬ 
vellers  consume  their  time  in  this 
town  ;  and  such,  and  such  only,  are 
the  opportunitit‘s  tln*y  <*njoy  of  ex- 
amininii*  your  national  character. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  at  several  bouses; 
and,  in  becoming'  bettiM-  acijuainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
have  already  reconciled  mvself  to 
many  which,  at  first,  seemed  either 
extraordinary  or  improptT.  —  For 
instance:  tinfHn<»‘,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  iny  career,  that  only  an  hour 
WTis  allotted  to  dinner  (w  hich  I  con¬ 
fess  still  appears  to  me  too  short  a 
period  for  that  meal,  if  conversation 
and  not  the  mere  ^^ratification  of  the 
appetite  brink’s  friends  together  on 
such  (tccasions),  and  observing’  that 
your  countrymen,  inimediafidy  after 
Riese  hasty  repasts,  bnrrieil  aw’ay 
to  pay  a  round  of  visits,  I  beg’an  to 
suspect  that  the  I'rench  w’i're  quite 
insensible  of  those  pleasures  from 
which  w'e  derive  our  best  enjoy¬ 
ments, —  I  mean  the  charms  of  a 
domestic  circle.  In  acouirinuf  a 
more  correct  hnowledireot  vour  ba- 


bits,  I  perceive  mv  mistake,  and 
acknowledge,  that  the  dilference  be¬ 
tween  the  usages  of  the  tw»»  natioiiH 
in  this  respect,  is  more  in  the  name 
than  the  reality.  Perhaps  it  is  true, 
that  it  ha]>pens  ofteiier  to  an  English¬ 
man  than  to  a  I'renehman,  to  sjieiid 
his  evenings  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  without  any  company,  ami 
with  only  those  amusements  which 
conversation,  luniks,  or  music  alford. 
Rittit  the^o/c^e^  of  a  Parisian  are  imt 
exclusivi’ly  devoted  to  the  inmates 
of  his  family,  he  docs  not  pass  them 
with  strangers.  'I'he  visitors  whom 
he  receives,  tir  the  persons  in  call¬ 
ing  on  wdnmi  he  passes  the  hours 
after  dinner,  are  generally  either 
his  near  relations,  or  old  and  long- 
tried  friends,  lie  seldom  stays  hy 
his  own  fire-side,  unless  it  is  enli¬ 
vened  by  the  presence  of  some  one 
whom  he  s’ncerely  loves  ;  but  when 
he  goes  from  honn*,  it  is  to  enjov 
the  society  c»f  those  who  are  endeared 
to  him  hy  the  ties  of  blood,  or  by 
those  of  the  fenderest  attachment, 
or  not,  as  is  ibe  case  too  often  w  hen 
we  go  into  the  w<»rld  in  Loudon,  to 
mix  in  heartless  crow<ls  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  persons, 
whom  vanity,  and  not  ad'ection, 
brings  together. 

Indeed,  the  manner  in  whii'h  the 
claims  of  kindre«i  and  ancient  friend¬ 
ship  are  attended  to,  in  this  country, 
is  highly  honourable  to  the  national 
character.  Nothing,  1  am  told,  is 
more  rare  than  a  disagreement  he- 
tw’cen  parents  and  children.  'I'he 
remotest  degrei's  of  relatiimshiii  are 
respectful Iv  remembered,  an<l  the 
nearer  ones  are  considered  almost 
sacred.  Imleed,  it  is  delightful,  in 
the  centre  of  a  ilissipated  city,  and 
in  the  highest  circles  of  its  society, 
to  hear  those  who  compose  them 
addressing  each  other  hy  the  primi¬ 
tive  hut  affectionate  titles  of  lather, 
mother,  uncle,  aunt,  or  cousin. — 
On  the  wdiole,  therefore,  1  think  it 
mav  he  said,  with  truth,  that  if  a 
Frenchman  goes  oftener  abroad  than 
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JIM  u'hon  ahroiid  the 

l'r»*n<*linian  is  ition*  at  home. — His 
wife  aii(i  rhihlreti  may  not  orcii|»y 
so  iimrh  ot  his  time,  hut  his  luirciits 
Tiiid  near  relations  see  him  mneli 
f»ttener.  Ilema*,  to(»,  aris<‘s  anotlier 
amiahle  trait,  u'hich  1  have  miicli 
pleasure  in  reinarkifiir, —  I  mean  the 
;jeiieral  respeet  whieh  is  pai<l  to  aue. 
Instead  of  persons  atlvaneeil  in  life 
hein^f  ne^leeted  and  rarely  invitetl 
into  eoinpany  (wiiieli  1  fear  are  faults 
of  eomnnssion  and  omission  equally 
eoinmon  in  Kurland),  1  lind  them 
admitted  into  all  parties  in  Fraiiee, 
and  reia*iv»'d  with  every  testinumy 
of  niark(‘d  and  heroinin^  respeet. 
'I’he  youne’est  and  most  dissipated 
eoxeoinl)  of  Faris  will  oHfer  his  arm 
to  a  matron  of  seventy,  if,  in  cross¬ 
ing'’  the  room,  her  tottering  step  be¬ 
trays  her  need  of  such  assistance; 
nor  will  his  politeness  cease,  till  he 
has  h'd  her  to  an  armed  chair,  drawn 
a  footstool  near  her,  and  place<l  lier 
w<*rk-hat>’  on  tlie  table  before  her. 
Nor  have  I  ever  seen  here  such  scenes, 
as  I  fear  you  have  too  frequently  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark  at  our  halls  in  Lon- 
<i<m,  —1  mean,twoortliree^iddy^'^irls 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  their  partners, 
and  inakiniT  their  way  to  the  supper- 
room,  in  hi^li  ^'let*  and  spirits,  wiiile 
tlu'ir  res])(‘ctahle  mother,  alone  and 
unprotected,  seems  scar«*ely  remeni- 
here<h  ami  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
a  fashionable,  hut  still  ill-mannered 
crowd.  But  after  making'’  these  con¬ 
cessions,  which  truth  and  justice  de¬ 
mand,  I  must  he  permitted  to  remark 
another  trait  in  vour  national  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  tlilfiTcnt  descriptiim, 
which  1  was  led  to  observe,  by  hein^ 
accidentally  present  at  a  curious 
scj*ne,  wliich  1  shall  now  relate: — 
I  must  m»w  h(‘^in  by  telling  yon 
that  I  have  learnt  to  conform  myself 
t(»  the  usaifcs  of  this  country,  and 
now  make  a  round  of  daily  visits 
with  all  the  regularity  of  a  liondon 
physician.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  while  p.iyin^jf  my  respects  to 

your  frieml  thel’oiintess  de - , 

I  found  a  lari^e  party  assembled, 
and  busily  en^fa^eil  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  my  arrival  by  no  means 
interrupted  ;  for  you  know,  that,  in 
a  Parisian  «ircle,  every  tiling’  is 
openly  discussed,  whether  it  relates 
to  the  inijre<iients  of  a  metlicine,  or 
the  etfects  wldcli  it  has  produced — 
to  the  arraniremcnt  of  a  court-<lres5, 


or  to  that  of  a  wedding — to  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  servant  or  a  house,  or  te 
some  occurrence  deeply  alfcctiny-  tlie 
forlum's  or  tin*  alfcctions  td’  the  par- 
ties.  Well,  I  found  that  the  present 
discussiiui  relatetl  to  a  splendid  •'ala, 
for  which  thelkmntess  ha<l  sent  out 
cards  of  invitation,  and  which  is 
^iven  in  honour  of  the  approachiiur 
nuptials  of  her  lovely  <laui(hter  with 

the  Marquis  de - .  Xow  the 

report  of  this  intended  ^ala  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  ears  <d’  the  youn^ 
IJuihtsxc  tie  - ,  she  hccaine  ex¬ 

tremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  ticket, 
because,  as  the  company  invited  are 
to  assume,  on  this  occasion,  the  erh- 
titme  of  the  reiuen  of  Henry  IVth., 
she  had  the  vanity  to  thiidv  thatiier 
person  was  particularly  suited  to  the 
dress  usually  ^’iven  in  the  picnires 
of  these  <lays  to  “  Im,  Belle  (ia- 
bridle." — Xot  heinyf  known  to  the 
(,’onntess,  she  applied  t<»  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de - ,  (who  is  the  intimate 

frieml  of  both  ladies)  and  he  wil¬ 
lingly  undertook  the  task,  which  he 
was  now  endeavouring  to  execute. 
In  answer  to  his  request  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  for  the  Duchess,  theCmuntess 
rather  cohlly  answered,  “  that  the 
entertainment  was  solely  ^iven  to 
her  intimate  acipiaintance,  and  that 
she  had  not  the  honour  of  perceiving 
the  name  id’  the  Duchess  in  that 
list.” 

“On  whiih  list?”  rejoined  the 
Chevalier  (who  would  not  he  de¬ 
terred  from  his  object)  “Xi>  person 
is  m(»re  ambitious  of  appearing  than 
her  f(»r  wlnnn  i  apply.” 

“  'riie  Duchess  is  verv  polite,” 
said  the  lady  of  the  hoiise.-^“  Mai$  ” 
“  iMais  !  what?”  interrupted  the 
('hevalier;  “Yon  can  have  no  oh- 
jectiim  to  visit  the  Duchess ;  for, 
though  beautiful,  you  know  her 
character  is  irreproachable.” 

“  Cmlonhteuly,”  answered  the 
(hmntess;  “  and  on  any  other  occa¬ 
sion  1  shoultl  he  proud  to  have  the 
honour  of  heino’  presented  to  the 
Duchess.  — Mats.  ” 

“  For  (foil’s  sake,”  a^ain  inter¬ 
rupting  her,  exclaimed  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  “  ^ive  me  no  more  of  these 
chilling'  wm/jf,  hut  let  us  tiune  to 
a  proper  nnderstamling’. —  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exci‘ption  of  yimr  own,  the 
Dncliess  keeps  the  most  agreeable 
house  nt  Paris.  Her  weekly  partiei 
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art*  ilfliifhtfiil,  and  she  aiitlu)ris<>9 
me  to  say,  that  if  you  will  gratify 
her  in  tliis  particular  instance,  she 
will  he  happy  to  invite  you  and 
your  fair  daii^diler  to  these  her  re- 
^nilar  soirees.  a»nl  als»>  to  a  nias- 
ijueradc  which  she  is  soon  to  ^ive  ; 
and  hy  way  of  ohviatinij’  every  dif¬ 
ficulty  on  the  score  of  ceremony, 
before  the  evenin^^  of  your  file,  she 
will  leave  her  card  at  your  door." 

'I’he  (’hevalier  had  now  touched 
the  mairie  chon!,  (for  these  weekly 
]>arties  had  lon^  been  the  subject  of 
many  an  anxious  w'ish  in  theliosoiu 
of  the  Countess)  her  frigid  w<»rd 
fnais  was  no  nu»re  rejieated — every 
scruple  vanished — the  lady  smileil — 
the  tickeil  was  si;;ned,  sealed,  and 
ildivered,  and  .M.  Le  (’hevalier  has- 
tmicd  away  t<»  tin?  expecting  Duchess, 
not  more  pleased  at  having  executed 
his  eommission  than  the  (’ountess 


seemed  to  he  at  having*  made  so  pro- 
litahle  a  hari^ain.  i\ow,  though 
there  was  no  harm  in  all  this,  it  dis¬ 
closed  a  characteristic  trait,  and 
shews  that  such  is  the  ardour  of  the 
French,  in  the  pursuit  of  ideasiire, 
that  even  the  proudest  of  theni  are 
disposal  to  make  a  sacrilice  of  every 
fei'iinef  of  delicacy,  when  amusement 
offers  its  seductive  bait. 

Mere,  in  spite  of  the  unaltered 
pn*judiees  of  your  haute  noblesse 
au'ainst  the  vt*ry  name  of  trade,  two 
ladies  of  the  highest  raidi  were  seen 
harterintf  hall  aj^fainst  hall,  with  all 
the  trading  spirit  and  inaineuverin^ 
adroitness  which  coinmercial  men 
display  when  exchan^in^  hales  of 
cotton  for  hot^sheads  of  claret,  i>r 
loa<ls  of  irtui  for  cargoes  of  F.isl 
or  West  Indian  produce. 

Adieu. 

('llAULES  DaRNEKV. 


LETTER  VI n. 

From  the.  Marquis  de  Vermont  to  Sir  Charles  Daniley.  Hart. 


London. 

My  Dear  I>arnley, 

It  j^^ives  me  ^reat  pleasure  to 
find,  both  from  your  own  letters,  ami 
from  those  of  my  I’orrespomhuits, 
that  you  have  already  made  yourself 
impular  in  those  circles  to  which  it 
has  been  my  ^'ood  fortune  to  he  the 
accidental  cause  of  first  introducing* 
you.  My  national  vanity,  too,  is 
nuieii  gratified  in  drawin*^  from  you 
an  acknowledgment,  that  if  we  have 
many  foibles,  we  have  still  some  vir¬ 
tues.  In  your  last  dispatch,  you 
sluwv  your  discernment  in  observing, 
ami  your  justice  in  admirintr,  tlie 
respect  Avhicli  is  fii’cnerally  paid  to 
a<(e  in  France,  and  to  all  the  ties  of 
kindred  attachment  and  ancient 
friendship. 

As  your  residence  lengthens 
ainontJi^st  us,  and  consequently  your 
knowledii*e  of  our  habits,  1  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  discover  other 
objects  deserving  your  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  1  am  persuaded,  that  in 
spite  of  the  caricature  draw  n  in  one 
of  ^’our  letters  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  suppose  marriages  to  he 
contracted  amongst  us,  you  will 
discover  that  examples  of  conjugal 
felicity  are  at  least  as  common  at 
Faris  ns  in  liondon. 


With  regard  to  the  negiiciation 
for  an  exchange  of  parties  between 
two  ladies,  I  shall  only  now  tdiserve, 
that  if  otir  htlles  make  a  trade  of 
their  amuseimuits,  I  suspect,  that, 
among  the  wives  of  the  graver  Fng- 
lish,  similar  arrangements  (though 
concealed  and  managed  with  more 
art)  are  by  no  means  rare.  Ferhaps 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  t(» 
this  subject  hereafter,  hut  for  the 
present  I  have  other  topics  to  discuss. 

If  my  letters  have  been  of  any 
use  to  you,  the  obligation  has  been 
amply  repaid  by  the  benefit  which  I 
have  received  from  your  recommen¬ 
dations  in  London.  I  have  already 
receiv«‘d  so  many  invitations  to  the 
hospitable  tables  of  your  friends, 
that  I  have  had  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  witnessing  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fmglish  associate  toge¬ 
ther  on  these  occasions.  1  have  hy 
accident  visited  at  the  houses  of  per¬ 
sons  in  very  different  situations  of 
life,  and  probably  of  very  different 
fortunes;  and  nothing  has  surprized 
me  more,  than  t<»  observe  in  all  of 
them  a  similar  character.  1  have 
dined  in  the  families  of  merchants, 
lawyers,  physicians,  private  gentle- 
mmi,  privy-counsellors,  and  peers, 
without  remarking  any  diMinguish- 
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iu^  rirnimstanro,  whirli  couM  have 
.sheu’ii  the  rlass  to  which  llicy  re¬ 
spectively  helon^ed.  Kvery  where 
I  tiiid  a  party  of  sixteen  or  eivrhteen 
persons,  who  are  nshered  from  tlie 
Hrawitiif-rooni  to  the  eatiiiij-parionr 
with  heraldrir  pn*cision,  accortlinjf 
to  the  rank  whicli  each  individual  is 
hy  law  entitled  to  claim.  Kvery 
where  numerous  tapers,  held  in  l(»fty 
candelahra,  or  lamps  in  classical 
shapes,  ditfnsf*  a  hrilliant  licfht. 
Kvery  where  champa^fne  sparkles 
in  the  silver  ice-pails,  while  innnme- 
rahle  other  wines  of  the  rarest  kind, 
and  richest  fhivonr,  are  handed 
round  in  tronhlesome  pridusion. 

Kvery  where  two  r(»pions  services, 
with  various  removes,  appear  on 
dishes  of  einhossed  plate,  or  on 
timse  of  the  most  beautiful  china, 
and  are  followed  hy  a  dessert  of 
e<|ual  mailfniHcence.  Kvery  where 
the  attendants  an;  numerous  and 
widl  dress(‘d,and  every  wheia*  reigns 
that  corresponding  ncatiu'ss  and 
propriety  which  so  j.M*culiarly  dis- 
tiiiifuish  your  establishments. 

Now,  thoui(h  wealth  is  very  ^Ge¬ 
nerally  diffused  in  this  country,  1 
cannot  understand  how’  all  those 
]>ersons,  aimm^*  whom  this  wealth 
must  have  fallen  in  very  different 
proportions,  ctmtrive  to  live  with 
etpial  splendour  and  expense.  'J'he 
only  diHerence  1  can  jK’rceive  is, 
that  in  some  houses  the  dinner  is 
better  dressed  than  at  others,  and 
the  servants  more  at  home  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  In  other 
respects,  an  almost  tiresome  uni¬ 
formity  prevails  in  tlie  style  4)f  the 
entertainment.  A  ifropos  dc  la  cni- 
sine,  you  must  panion  me  for  ob- 
aervintr*  tl»at  the  desire  of  adopting’ 
not  only  the  style  of  onr  eating, 
hut  also  the  names  of  our  dishes, 
(w’hicli  is  80  prevalent  as  to  become 
almost  a  rape)  letids  your  ladies  and 
gentlemen  into  as  many  mistakes  in 
talking  of  them,  as  thetr  cooks  com¬ 
mit  in  tin*  compositijm  of  these  fii- 
vourite  articles.  'J'hus  at  one  din¬ 
ner  I  was  asked  to  help  the  bully 
beef  at  another  1  was  ottered  a  cutt^ 
of  mutton,  and  at  a  third  I  was  as¬ 
sured  the  rappoo  veal  w’as  excellent, 
yet  the  |M‘rsons  from  whose  lips  fell 
these  barbarisms  w’ere,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  neither  vidgar  nor  illiterate. 

After  acknowledging  the  expen¬ 
sive  hospitality  with  which  stran¬ 


gers  are  received  in  Kngland,  and 
the  taste  and  elegance  wjiicli  the  en¬ 
tertainments  givtm  hy  the  higher 
ranks  in  this  jMumtry  display,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  my  praises  caii  go 
no  farther.  I’he  utmost  care  seeins 
taken  that  each  side  of  the  table 
should  ])resent  a  corresponding 
number  of  plats  ratsoncs^  that  the 
peripord  pic  shouhl  be  matclu'd  with 
the  vol  an  tenU  and  the  ratehttrs  ti 
la  minute  with  the  fricandeau.  In 
short,  that  ev’ery  dish  should  fill  its 
appropriate  station  as  exactly  as  the 
seddier  finds  his  in  a  military  parade. 
Kut  though  such  is  the  regularity 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
festive  hoanl,  very  little  considera¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  tlie  selection  and 
placing  of  the  company  invited  to 
one  of  these  costly  ban(|uets.  1 
mean  as  to  the  respective  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  those  wim  ;;m/- 
pre  ciix  are  made  close  neighhours 
for  three  or  four  Itours^  at  one  of 
these  protracted  dinners.  It  is  true, 
as  1  have  already  observi'd,  that 
every  bo<ly,  who  has  the  slightest 
pretension  to  ])recedence,  is  given 
the  post  of  honour  with  all  possible 
attention  to  his  rank,  and  w’ith  very 
little  reganl  ftir  his  w  ishes  or  incli¬ 
nations; — but  here  ends  the  duty  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  are  allowed,  pdl 
mell,  to  range  themselves  as  chdiice 
may  direct. 

It  does  indeed  seem  to  me  most 
extraordinary,  that,  at  tables  where 
such  large  sums  are  lavished  in  pro¬ 
curing  every  possible  gratification 
for  the  epc  ami  appetite^  no  re¬ 
gard  should  be  paid  to  the  mutual 
taste  and  feelinps  of  the  guests.  I 
see  every  day  the  most  glaring  in¬ 
congruities  of  this  kind  at  houses, 
the  owners  of  which  would  thinh 
themselves  mortified  and  degraded, 
if  their  servants  committed  the 
slightest  deviation  from  received 
usage,  in  the  arrangement  ot  the 
various  luxuries  with  w'hich  their 
table  is  loaded.  Thus  I  have  re- 
inarkeil  a  beautiful  and  lively  young 

girl  seated  hetw’een  a  superannuated 

beau  and  a  prim  doctor  of  divinity. 
A  hlue^stockinp  belle^  W’itb  a  giddy 
ofHcer  of  the  guards  ou  one  side, 
and  a  fox-hunting  sejuire  on  the 
other  —  a  lady’  of  tlie  <*\'cingeru’al 
school  next  a  professed  lilu  rtiue,  a 
talkative  and  speeulative  w’idow  ncai 
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a  married  man,  (u  lio  was  also  deaf,) 
and  a  violent  opnositionist  by  the 
side  of  a  peer  in  ottiee.  I  have  seen 
an  anllu)r  eombnnned  to  liave  for 
liis  neiuhlHHir,  the  known  writer  of 
a  eritiqiie,  under  tlie  severity  of 
whieh  he  was  still  sinartinijf ;  and 
two  rrenehiiien  nlaeed  side  hy  side, 
wlio,  tlioMnh  Imtli  einiijfraiits  to  this 
eountry,  wjwe  <1  riven  liither  hy  the 
violeme  of  thidr  »)|)|»osite  opinions, 
the  oiu'  for  his  nna)»ated  attaidiment 
to  the  fallen  Xapoleon,  and  the 
other  for  his  ultra-zeal  in  the  cause 
of  leifitiinacy.  In  short,  nothin«(‘ 
can  he  more  comical  than  the  con¬ 
fusion  produced  l»y  such  ill-assorted 
tarties,  and  1  itave  sometimes  been 
jalf  tempte<I  to  suspci't  that  the 
iriver  (d’  tlie  fetc  had  amused  him¬ 
self  in  hrini;ini^  tojjcether  the  persons 
least  suited  to  each  other. 

'I'he  natural  cousecpience  of  the 
little  attention  paid  ti»  the  selection 
of  the  company  is,  that  at  tlu'se 
g-reat  dinners  there  is  hut  little  con- 
v»‘rsation,  and  except  for  professed 
irluttons  no  real  enjoyment.  In¬ 
deed,  1  lind,  that  wiVile  the  ladies 
remain  at  table,  a  certain  number 
of  common  place  <pi('stions  are  so 
often  repeated,  in  lieu  of  the  semsi- 
hle  remarks  which  1  expected  from 
the  well  informed  Kni^lish,  that  1 
am  m>  less  tired  of  hearing  them  re¬ 
echoed  than  of  receiving  the  circular 
visits  of  the  servants,  who  playue 
one  almost  every  five  minutes,  with 
the  olfer  of  some  fresh  kind  of  he- 
veraiii’e.  i  he  interro^'^ations  1  allude 
to  are,  with  little  variation,  as  fol¬ 
low  : — 

IVill  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
takino-  a  i'^lass  of  wine  with  me? 
Do  you  prefer  Sauterm*  or  llermit- 
a^•e  ?  (diamj)ag‘ne  or  Mock?  \V«*ie 
you  at  the  lera  last  niij^ht  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  new  ballet? 
What  news  have  you  from  Paris  ? 
Do  you  like  Kmj’land  ?  Are  you 
going  to  Lady  Hell  Harehone’s 
or  J^ady  Lappet’s  “At 

Home 

When  the  moment  arrives  at 
which,  according  to  your  ungallant 
customs,  the  female  part  of  tiie  com- 
panv  disappears,  those  who  renuiin 
hecome,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  so, 
more  at  their  ease,  and  less  disposed 
to  formality.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  never  yet  witnessed  one  of  those 
Hacchanalian  scenes,  the  dread  of 


which  fornuTly  made  a  )»mrney  to  this 
country  appear  an  object  of  horn>r 
to  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman.  Still 
it  seems  strange  that  the  absence  of 
that  sex  (whose  presence  every  where 
is  the  signal  iif  phMsure)  should 
here  act  as  a  charm  in  unlu'iiding 
the  heart  of  tiohn  Hull.  Hut  thou^li 
on  these  occasions  your  countrvmen 
throw  aside  their  gravity,  thev  do 
m)t  iH'come  either  more  entertaining 
or  more  <lecorous,  and  I  have  often 
heard  a  kind  t»f  conversation  at  the 
best  tables,  such  as  in  France  woidd 
only  Im*  tfdcrated  at  the  mess  of  a 
garrison  town,  or  among  professed 
didiaiichees  in  tlu'ir  moments  «»f  se¬ 
cret  and  vicious  indulgence. 

An  Knglish  gentleman,  free  from 
all  prejudii'es,  who  has  often  given 
me  very  valuable  tinformation,  and 
to  whom  I  have  remarked,  as  I  ha\e 
done  in  this  letter  to  you,  liow  gene¬ 
rally  magnilicent  and  generally  dull 
1  find  the  <linnersat  liondon,  assures 
me  that  the  tuie  characteristic  is  oc¬ 
casioned  hy  the  <>ther.  lie  says  that 
expensive  entertainments  are  given 
hy  many  who  can  hut  ill  alford 
them,  and  as  the  grand  ohj«*ct  (next 
t«>  making  a  Uisplaif  for  the  sake  of 
giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
men  of  ut'alth  and  importanc(')  is 
to  repau  those  entertainments  of 
which  they  have  already  partaken, 
and  to  challenge  similar  invitations 
from  those  w  hom  they  arc  ambitious 
of  visiting,  they  crowal  together  as 
many  guests  as  possible,  selecting 
them,  not  according^  to  their  social 
(jualities,  hut  as  policy  or  vanity 
dictates,  after  t'xamining  the  hdtjn' 
aciOHut  in  which  they  regularly  cn- 
t«!r  their  parties,  past,  expected,  and 
to  come. 

1  ndeed  mv  informant  goes  farther, 
and  jwetemls  that  /trit  and  xtcond~ 
hand  f/iu ncr«  are  tpiite  common  in 
Jjondon,  that  is  to  say,  two  feasts 
an;  given  in  the  saim*  week'.  'J’o 
the  first  all  the  highest  titled  and 
w’calthiest  of  the  dimor’s  acipiaint- 
ance  are  exclusively  invited  ;  and  to 
the  second  (which  is  simply  a  hash 
of  th(‘  former  repast)  his  poorer  and 
more  distant  conm;xionsand  country 
cousins,  mixed  up,perhaps,with  some 
needy  Scotch  lords,  or  minor  mein- 
hers  of  the  vorpx  diplomatique^  who 
are  reserved  hw  the  inferior  hani|Uet. 
in  order  to  exciti*  the  wonder  and 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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My  tVienilhas  «l«*srrih(Ml  out*  of  thesp  nfwspapers,  luit  whioli,  with  lug 
•scprips  in  some  lines  whirh  I  believe  permission,  1  shall  now  vcntllr^^  to 
appcare<l  two  years  ai(o  in  your  tr.inscril)e :  — 

If  with  limited  means  yon  would  make  a  dis]day, 

(>ome  listen  to  me,  and  I’ll  sliew  you  the  way  ; 

Pick  a('(|naintance  with  persons  of  fashion  and  state, 

1  mean  such  as  or  who  think  themselves  ^  reat ; 

For  our  folks  of  distinction,  hi^li  rank,  an<l  hit(h  birth. 

Mix  stranjii’ely  with  some  of  the  basest  on  eartli ; 

And  tliose  counterfeit  ^reat  ones  pass  current.  I’m  told, 

•lust  as  pieces  of  paper  were  taken  for  g’old. — 

Hire  a  house  in  the  purlieus  of  7’om,  and  take  care 
7'ltat  it  stands  in  a  street  near  some  smart -so  nndiny  square: 

Such  as  Hanover^  (wrasrenovy  (jr  Portman  at  least, 

Then  make  your  arranafements  for  j^ivin^  a  feast. 

(If  your  room  and  \u>ur  table  lirst  measure  the  feet, 

7'o  see  if  a  score  of  these  tions  you  can  seat. 

Uh'dj^'cd  tt»^ether  like  slaves  in  a  ship,  h)r  you  know 
7’he  object  you  aim  at ’s  not  vomfo^t  hut  shore  ; 

.Vext,  send  out  your  cards,  and  remember  their  size 
Is  a  thinj'’  which  by  no  means  you  outrht  to  despise  ; 

For  a  lar^e  printed  card,  like  a  thunderini;  knock, 

Announces  a  person  of  no  vul^l^ar  stock; 

And  after  invitinaf  h)r«ls,  dandies^  and  wits, 

Witli  some  ladles,  and  a  few  of  the  feed-^ivinir  cits, 
lad  your  hoard,  deck’d  by  euisinier  fran^ois  dis])lay. 

As  per  contract  ai^reed  on,  des  plats  raisonn^s  ; 

And  so  haviiiic  ma<le  on  tliat  day  a  <rreat  dash^ 

You  may  ask  your  old  friends  t»n  the  next  to  a  hash  ; 

For  these  Frenchmen  a  plan  economic  pursue. 

And  out  of  one  tlinner,  contrive  to  pinch  two. 

'I’o  he  sure  it  may  ha])pen,  that  thinj^s  may  jfo  wroni^  ; 

'I’hat  the  fish  may  he  stale,  or  the  soup  not  ttio  strong  ; 

'J’hat  the  sauces  prove  sour,  and  the  creams  rather  acid  ; 

Hut  keep  your  own  secret,  dear  Sir,  and  he  placid ; 

Your  second-hand  guests  (form’d  of  quizzes  who  dine 
At  home  on  boil’d  chickens,  roast  beef,  or  cold  chine,) 

In  spite  of  wry  faces  will  cram,  and  suppose 

That  all  faults  are  the  faults  of  their  taste  or  their  nose. 

And  if  the  next  morning  their  stomachs  should  rue 
'i'he  honour  allow’d  them  of  feasting  with  you, 

7'hey'll  think  it  a  tax,  though  discover’d  too  late. 

Which  the  little  must  pay  when  they  mix  with  the  great. 

After  saying  so  much  above  re-  pie  of  this  town  have,  since  the 
specting  the  (linner-parties  of  Jjon-  peace,  been  seized  with  a  dnitsa- 
«lon,  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  mania  Gallica.  Whenever  persons 
assendilies,  with  which  they  are  ge-  meet  of  both  sexes  within  the  ex- 
nerally  concluded.  Here,  again,  as  tensive  limits  of  this  over-grown 
a  Frenchman,  I  shall  appear  un-  metropolis,  no  matter  of  whom  the 
grateful,  when  I  complain  of  the  company  consists,  a  gnadrille  must 
old  English  Ci)untry -(lance  having  he  got  up,  and  in  adjourning  troni 
been  abandoned  for  one,  which  you  the  dining  to  the  drawing-room,  at 
now  call  the  quadrille^  hut  which,  all  the  houses  which  I  frequent, 
formerly,  in  your  rage  for  foreign  I  am  sure  to  find  an  exhibition  ot 
misnames,  you  used  to  style  the  this  sort  already  begun — or  the  lady 
cotillon,  a  word  in  French,  which  of  the  mansion  using  all  her  in* 
expresses  nothing  hut  an  nwdcr-pe/ti-  fluence  with  the  young  men,  to  oflcr 
coat,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  one  their  hands  in  this  dance  to  some  of 
of  our  most  ancient  ballads.  Well,  the  many  anxiously  expecting  daiu- 
it  ajipears  to  nu\  that  the  good  peo-  sels  who  crowd  her  party. 
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lujtliinj;  ran  In*  prottirr 
llian  tin*  tjiiadrille^  when  correelly 
ami  i^racetnlly  «lane»M!,  it  is  so  illt'- 
tinilt  to  attain  any  thintr 
I'eetion  in  the  |K*rf»»niiance,  tliat, 
even  at  Paris,  none  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  Imt  the  youngest  of  our  beaux 
ami  l»elles;  ami  tlios«*  wlio  do  so 
devote  lialf  their  nmrninifs  to  previ¬ 
ous  rehearsals.  Is  it  surprisini;', 
th(‘n,  tliat  ill  I'bii^land  it  is  rareiy 
well  exi’euti'd?  Indeed,  nothing  eaii 
he  more  ahsuni  to  the  eve  of  a 
I'renehmau  tlian  tt>  see  einht,  or, 
at  most,  sixteen  persons  of  liitferent 
a<;fes  ami  ti;*'ures,  inonopoiizin>r  tlie 
attention  of  a  numerous  assemidy, 
while  some  unfortunate  ^irl,  dis- 
apnointeii  of  a  partner,  plays,  un- 
willinuly,  the  part  of  tiie  musieiaii 
at  tlie  |dano-forte.  On  sueli  oeea- 
sions,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  tiiis  fasliioii 
has  the  iiappy  effect  of  making’  a 
small  number  of  individuals  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  eomlemnin«;‘  every  body 


else  to  jrive  away  tiieir  evenini:^s  iti 
apatiiy  and  ilidiumour.  lint  before 
1  eonelude,  1  must  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  tiiat  ill  venturing  to.teliyou 
how  iittle  pleased  I  am  witii  tlie 
ostentatious  entertainments  wliicii  I 
iiavi*  atteiiiptiMl  to  describe,  I  am  far 
from  wishiiii^f  to  insinuate,  tiiat  real 
iiospitality  is  effaced  from  tlie  list  of 
your  virtues;  for  tliou^^li,  certainly, 
a  plain  dinner  lias  m»w  become  as 
rare  in  London  as  a  plain  coal  was 
formerly  at  Paris,  I  iia\e,  at  many 
sumptuous  liampiets,  Itecn  receivi'd 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  iinat- 
fected  kindness. — Ami  thouirh,  at  the 
iCeiierality  of  houses,  there  is  more 
taste  displayed  in  tlie  clioice  of  tlie 
dishes  than  in  that  of  the  company, 
there  are  not  a  few,  where  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  of  corres[iondin^^  dis- 
jiositions  is  never  neg  lected,  and  it  is 
III  such  parties  that  my  happiest  days 
are  sjieiit.  I'areuell. 

I » i;  \  K  K  u  o  >  r. 


STAXZAS 

ADDKKSSEi)  TO  MILS.  ()\  IIEP  niPTH-DAY. 

On  !  banisli  stern  winter,  thine  asjiect  of  sadness: 

lie  sunny  the  heaven,  be  rosy  the  earth, 

To  welcome,  with  ev’ry  exiiression  of  ^'^ladness. 

The  day  which  to  fair  ^^ariana  ^■ave  birtli. 

Sweet  theme  of  my  verse,  who  in  honour  hast  mounted 
^J'o  womanhood's  zenith,  the  noun  of  life’s  day  ; 

'riioii^h  happy  the  years  in  the  past  thou  hast  counted. 

May  the  years  yet  to  come  he  more  happy  than  they. 

Tliv  clieek  eflows  so  youthful  I  thine  eve  beams  so  hri^^htly ! 

As  if  time  had  felt  loth  such  perfection  to  mar, 
lie  has  swejit  o’er  thy  brow  with  his  pinion  so  lightly. 

Even  envious  detraction  shall  not  trace  a  scar. 

A  long"  race  of  glory,  a  gay  splendid  vision, 

A  path  strewn  with  gold,*  he  thy  public  career  I 
May  thine  hours  of  retirement  he  sweet  and  elysian. 

Till  in  bliss  as  in  beauty  thou  hast  not  a  peer! 

And  would  eloquence  seek  for  some  fit  appellation. 

So  brilliant  thy  talents,  so  spotless  thy  fame. 

To  describe  all  that’s  great,  good,  and  fair  in  creation. 

He  may  sum  up  the  whole  by  pr4motiucing  thy  name. 

/Tier.  May,  Vol.  *1  E 
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I'Ue  Pantor  of'  Arletj* 


THK  PASTOK  iW  AlU.KY. 

It  was  about  f<»ur  o’clock  in  the  reluctance,  at  least  without  anvac- 
afternoon  of  a  hleak  (lay  in  Decetn-  knowledg’rnent  of  the  vicar’s dis- 
her,  that  the  henevolent  I'astor  of  interested  civility. 

Arley  was  retnrninaf  home  to  his  Hein^  entered  into  the  hous«*, 
little  parsonage,  when,  in  crossing’  Krpinir)i;ini  coinniendtul  his  coin- 
the  church-yard,  which  lay  iinme-  panion  to  the  hospitality  (»f  his 
diately  conti;^uoiis,  he  (deserved  a  housekeeper,  in  the  kitchen,  while 
yoiiii"’  man  of  very  sliahhy  yet  not  himself  proceeded  to  partak(‘,  alone, 
vulgar  exterior,  and  whom  he  did  of  the  meal  which  had  h(*en,  for 
not  reconnize  for  a  parishioner,  the  last  half  hour,  waiting'-  his  re- 
resting-  his  folded  arms  on  the  ^ate  turn. 

thr«»u;!;h  which  he  must  necessarily  ^I’he  honoursof  dinner  despatched, 
pass.  Having’  arrived  at  the  ex-  he  sent  for  the  stranger,  and,  inviting 
tremity  of  tin*  patliway,  he  waited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  upjjosite  side  of  ’ 

a  minute  or  two,  in  the  expectation  the  tire,  renewed  his  friendly  and 
that  the  straii'^er  would  jirotfer  the  well-meant  ouestions;  whenhisun- 
eourtesy  of  pulliiii»- <»pen  the  wicket,  wearied  atfaoility,  and  the  exhila- 
hut  in  vain  ;  he  merely  retreated  a  ratin*^- influence  of  some  g’0(»seherrv- 
few  paces,  and  allowed  Krpin:;ham  wine,  scf  ceeded  in  dispelling  the 
to  perf<»rm  the  service  for  himself,  panoply  of  gloom  and  moroseness 
— A  straiig(‘  fac(‘ was  a  rare  sight  whicfi  had  hitherto  invested  his  coin- 
in  the  ohscure  villagi*  of  Arley;  panion,  who  was  induc(Ml,  after  some 
and  tin*  (h*gree  of  curiosity,  w'hich  hesitation,  to  confide  the  particulars 
this  alone  would  have  excited  in  the  of  his  story,  which  he  did,  as  con- 
vicar’s  mind,  was  augmented  into  cisely  as  possible,  thus:  — 
a  feeling  of  strong-  interest,  by  the  “  Aly  surname,”  said  he,  “I  would 
singular  and  alimtst  wild  expres-  wish  to  he  exempted  from  coimnu- 
sion  of  the  count(‘iiance  which  he  nicating;  my  Christian  name,  which 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  as  it  was  half  will  serve  well  enough  to  know  and 
turned  tow  ards  him  and  th(‘n  hastily  call  me  by,  is  Henry.  My  fath(*r, 
avert(‘d.  Krpingham  halted;  amf,  w’ho  was  a  military  othcer  on  foreign 
in  a  conciliatory  tone,  addressed  the  service,  died  when  I  was  young,  and 
stranger  with  a  remark  on  tin*  se-  I  was  hrought  up  by  my  mother,  who 
verity  of  tin*  weather. — A  sullen  had  me  educated  at  a  consid(*rable 
moin»sy liable  was  the  only  reply  expense,  and  with,  no  doubt,  great 
elicited,  tin*  brevity  of  which  only  privation  to  herself,  for  her  pension 
serv(*d  hut  to  tantalize  the  spirit  of  was  hut  small,— not  that  sin*  ever 
in(|uiry  it  seemed  intended  to  re-  suflered  me  to  feel  the  pressure  ot 
press;  he  aimed  a  second  ohserva-  her  poverty.  At  the  age  of  sixti'cu, 
tioii,  and  a  third,  which  were  no  less  she  procured  few  me  a  writership  t(( 
abruptly  disposed  of;  till,  at  length,  an  attorney  ;  she  had  no  interest  to 
tin*  mild  pertinacity  of  tin*  one  over-  do  any  thing  better,  in  which  occu- 
('oming  the  other’s  reservedness, —  pation  I  might  have  gone  on  sobcily 
Krpingham  wuis  enabled  to  glean,  and  respectably  enough,  hut  that, 
that  the  stranger  was  come  then*  among  the  young  men  in  our  ollice, 
from  a  neighbouring  market  town,  was  one,  a  wild,  dissipated  fellow, 
vet  without  any  avowed  object,  since  whose  frank  vivacity  of  manners  led 
)te  was  not  acijuainted  w’ith  the  name  me  into  extnune  intimacy  with  hiiu, 
of  a  single  inliabitant  of  the  village,  and,  at  the  same  time,  int((  all  kinds 
and  appeared  to  he  devoid  of  any  of  mischief.  I  was  naturally  pos- 
lix(*d  place  of  habitation.  sessed  of  a  very  pow-erful  voice,  and 

A  viident  gust  of  wind  driving  a  good  ear  for  music;  and  at  all 
a  cloud  of  slet  t  full  in  his  face,  re-  the  clubs  and  convivial  meetings,  to 
minded  the  pastor  of  the  vicinity  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  intn*- 
a  (  omfortaliie  tire-side,  and  he  ter-  (luce  me,  my  voial  talents  acted  as 
minated  the  parley  by  inviting  the  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
stranger  to  follow  him  to  the  cottage  proved  a  passport  to  favourable  dis- 
hefore  them,  which  was  acceded  to  tinction  and  noisy  honour,  though 
by  the  other,  if  not  with  manifest  seldom  attended  with  any  more 
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substantial  a(ivaiitai|f<‘.  'I'iio  vt'iMMiii'iit 
plaiiilits,  whlrli  invariably  t'oll«>\v(Ml 
iny  exhibitions,  viltrated  on  my  heart 
lon«-  after  they  were  silent  to  the 
ear,  until,  intoxieate<l  by  vanitv,  1 
sulfered  myself  to  be  persuaded  l)V 
partial,  and,  prol>ably,  iiieonipetent 
judges,  that  I  was  destined  to  arrive 
at  wealth  and  fame,  as  a  publie 
sintfer  of  the  first  order;  and,  liav- 
in^r  aet|uire<i  a  smatteriiiif  of  musieal 
kuowled^’e,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
drudgery  of  |)enmansbip  for  the 
free  and  roving  life  of  a  player,  and 
obtained,  throui;b  tlie  patronage  of 
oin*  t>f  iny  social  friends,  ati  en^ni^’e- 
ment  with,  of  course,  a  very  low 
salary,  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres 
of  the  metropolis. 

“  I  had  not  been  lone-  on  the 
stau’e  before  <Mie  of  the  ^firls,  wiio 
was  principal  dancer  belon^in^  to 
our  company,  c.ijoled  me  into  marry¬ 
ing  her.  U\*  had  one  little  hoy, 
(tiiank  heaven  he’s  dead),  and,  for 
nearly  three  years,  lived  tolerably 
merry  together;  till  iny  Jezabel  of 
a  wife  tlioue'bt  ]>roper  to  ^o  off 
with  our  head  true-edian.  1  would 
not  appear  tj»  grieve  gfreatly  for 
her  loss  at  the  tiiiit',  but  (jiiitted 
niy  quarters,  to  ri<l  myself  td’  the 
mockery  of  pity,  that  secretly  de¬ 
rided  iny  misfortune,  and  iinitiMl 
myself  to  a  strolling-  tnmp  in  the 
West  of  Hngland,  with  whom  I  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years.  I  then 
ag-ain  visited  lamdon,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  first,  and,  alas  ! 
a  last  appearance  at  one  of  the  t he¬ 
at  res-royal. 

“  'I’his  failure  of  iny  fondest  hopes, 
this  fall  from  the  summit  of  my  am¬ 
bition,  just  as  1  had  touched  the 
height,  together  with  tlie  regret 
which  1  have  since  felt  for  my  wife’s 
treachery,  and  the  numberless  mor¬ 
tifications  and  disappointments  to 
which  those  of  our  profession  are 
perpetually  subject,  have,  fierhaps, 
operated  on  a  naturally  sanguine 
and  irritable  temperament  to  render 
me  cynical  and  misantbropic. 

“  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  I’ame  to 
Atberstone,  having  concludeil  a 
treaty  with  Mr.  W  the  manager,  to 
perform  at  his  theatre  there;  liut,  in 
my  journey  down  on  the  outside  of 
the  coach,  1  caught  a  cold  attended 
with  such  an  inveterate  hoarseness, 
as  to  utterly  incapacitate  me  from 
fulfilling  my  engagement ;  I  did  in¬ 


deed  make  one  essay,  but  u.is  so 
hooted  for  the  attempt,  that  I  was 
compelhMl  to  cancel  mv  articles  al- 
togetloT,  while  the  gentleman,  who 
nihieit(»ok  to  supply  my  place,  has 
succeedtul  trinniphanti v.  I  ajipiied 
to  an  apothecary  at  .\tlierstone, 
wlio,  after  drenching  me  with  emiil- 
sitnis  and  pectoral  (Iranghts,  declar¬ 
ed  that  it  might  be  si*v»TaI  months 
before  I  regained  iny  voice;  1  paid 
his  1)111  with  my  last  shilling,  and 
left  a  small  portmant  -an  to  discharge 
my  reckoning  at  the  inn,  since  wlom, 
not  choosing  to  shew  my  face  at 
Atherstone  where  I  am  kmtwn,  I 
spend  the  day  in  loitering  abtiiit  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  sh'epat  night 
wherever  1  can  find  shelter:  and  1 
aiii  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  h.id 
not  tasted  food  for  nearly  eight  and 
forty  hours,  till  y«mr  liberality  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  a  dininT.  So  here  1 
am,  a  prisoner  at  large,  a  being  iso- 
lati'd  in  society,  without  a  single 
penny  in  my  |)o.-ket,  nor  the  means 
nor  prospect  of  procuring  om* ;  I 
am  anxious  to  get  hack  to  town,  but 
have  neither  cash,  clothes,  nor  cre¬ 
dit  to  carry  me  tlieri*.” 

“  Toor  tellowl”  ^•\clainlcd  Ki- 
pingiiam,  with  an  unfeigned  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  ;  “  yours  is  a  piti¬ 
able  i!ase,  truly;  but  take  heart, 
V’onng  man  ;  we  will  see  what  can 
lie  done  ft»r  von  ;  you  want  to  go  to 
Jiondoii  ;  what,  is  your  mother 
there.^”  “My  mother!  no;  thank 
*iod,  she’s  saved  from  se<-ing  me 
<-ome  to  want  bread.  No  ;  it  was 
among  the  rest  of  my  agreeable  re¬ 
flexions  in  the  chnn  h-yard  just  m»w, 
that  1  was  dutiful  and  grateful 
enough  to  break  her  heart ;  but  she’s 
lu'tter  off  In  heaven  than  here  ;  that 
is,  if  there  be  any  such  place.” 

“  1  am  sorry  to  find  yon  have  any 
doubt  upon  the  suliject,”  said  the 
pastor,  placidly. 

“  U’hy,  I  guess  i/o»i  can’t  jiretend 
to  be  over  certain  about  it,”  n*joi li¬ 
ed  Henry. 

“  So  certain,  that  if  1  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  disbelieve  it  1  could  not.  I 
have  fieen  zealously  and  sincerely 
employed  for  thirty'  y»*arsin  shewing 
mv  parishitiiiers  tlie  way  to  heaven, 
and  a  man  can  hardly  he  constantly 
in  the  liabit  of  giving  instruction  to 
others,  on  any  suliject  yvhatevcr, 
without  at  the  same  time  teaching 
something  to  himself;  preaching 
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ni**  to  ask  iiivsolf  if  tlir  <loc- 
I  nn'Hrhrd  was  sound  doctrine, 
and  len  inc  to  ‘  try  the  s|tirits  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  of  God I  read, 
sought,  examined,  weighed,  com¬ 
pared,  an<l— believed.” 

“  What,  Sir!  believed  all  the  ab¬ 
surdities,  and  inconsistencies,  and 
impossibilities,  that  are  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ?” 

“  Kvery  w<wd,  every  letter  of  it ; 
the  seeming  incongruities  of  the 
Scriptures  are  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  proofs  of  their  genuineness  and 
autlienticity ;  1  do  not  shut  the  Bi¬ 
ble  in  despair  and  disgust  because  I 
lind  in  it  some  things  hard  to  he 
understood ;  I  should  not  feel  so 
much  reverence  for,  nor  put  so  much 
faith  in,  a  Scripture  purporting  to 
he  a  revelation  from  heaven,  if  its 
siihlime  mysteries  were  capable  of 
being  comprised  within  the  scanty 
hounds  of  human  comprehension  ; 

‘  the  w’ays  of  God  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  like  our 
thoughts.*  The  foundation  of  all 
riiristian  faith,  all  ('hristiaii  virtue, 
and  even  of  all  social  kindness,  is 
humility  ;  the  impious  pride  of  man 
disdains  the  mediatorial  doctrine  of 
(Christianity,  while  his  sensual  and 
revengeful  passions  rebel  against  its 
precepts  ;  men  persuade  themselves 
to  think  the  Bilde  is  not  true,  lie- 
cause  they  u'ish  it  to  he  not  true.” 

“  Well,  all  I  know  is,  that  some 
of  the  greatest  rogues  I  ever  met 
with,  cheating  rascals,  fellows  who 
did  not  mind  what  they  did,  so  they 
kept  their  necks  out  of  a  halter, 
have  been  mightv  good  ('hristians 
for  all  that;  which  convinces  me 
that  religion  is  nothing  hut  a  tissue 
of  canting,  hypocritical  stuft.” 

“  You  are  umler  a  mistake,  my 
friend  ;  the  persons  you  allude  to 
were  no  more  Christians  than  they 
were  .Mussulmans  or  Hottentots;  a 
(’hristian  is  a  character  very  rarely 
met  with.  But  as  a  man’s  reputa¬ 
tion  may  he  more  materially  injured 
by  a  misrepresentation  of  tlie  truth, 
tfian  by  the  propagation  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  lie,  so  the  cause  of  (Christianity 
suffers  more  from  being  badly  sup¬ 
ported,  than  from  direct  opposition. 
Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  a  magnificent  piece  of  music, 
replete  with  the  most  sublime  ami 
difhcult  passages,  the  work  of  a 
composer  who  had  lived  many  ceii- 
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turies  ago,  hail  been  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  to 
the  present.  I’hat  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons,  some  because  it  was 
customary  to  know  a  little  of  the 
subject,  some  in  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation,  some  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  teaching  it  to 
others,  and  some  for  the  real  plea¬ 
sure  they  derived  from  listening  to 
its  grand  and  graceful  movements, 
undertook  to  play  over  and  practise 
this  superb  composition  ;  hut,  suf¬ 
fering  more  agreeable  occupations 
to  allure  them  from  the  task,  nc»t 
one  in  a  thousand  had  mastered  the 
subject  sufbciently  to  he  able  to  af¬ 
ford  a  correct  idea  of  its  beauties ; 
though  many  couhl  perform  a  few 
bars,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  ^ 
they  did  not  ]day  it  so  completely 
throughout,  as  to  produce  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  admiration  it  was  so  well 
calculated  to  inspire,  yet,  because 
tliis  divine  production  was  thus  in¬ 
adequately  executed,  we  should  not 
he  warranted  in  decrying  it  as  an 
inharmonious  jumble  of  discord  ; 
hut  should  rather  set  to  learn  the 
work  ourselves,  and  we  should  find 
that  tlie  more  perfect  we  became  in 
it,  the  more  w’e  sliould  delight  in 
tlie  study.” 

“Ay,*  well,  you  will  never  per¬ 
suade  me  to  be  a  (4iristian.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  1  could,  if  I  were 
to  attempt  it  in  earnest,”  said  l’!r- 
pingham,  with  his  wonteil .  serenity 
'of  manner;  “for,  not  to  insist  on 
the  conclusiveness  and  umleniahle- 
ness  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  whicli,  of  course,  you 
do  not  recognize,  but  to  take  you 
merely  on  your  own  grounds,  to 
shew  you  the  reasonableness,  nay, 
the  policy  of  adopting  the  (diristian 
faith  ;  to  reduce  the  question  to  the 
lowest  footing  possible,  I  would  ar¬ 
gue,  that  if  it  is  wisdom  in  any  mat¬ 
ter,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least, 
it  would  be  the  lesser  evil  to  fiiul 
oneself  in  a  future  state  in  tlie  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  God,  w  here  we  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet  three,  than  to  encounter 
the  avenging  frow’n  of  a  Saviour, 
W’hose  existence  w'ehad  till  that  mo¬ 
ment  stoutly  denied  ;  and  1  cannot 
but  think  that  it  wouh!  be  less  of¬ 
fence  to  the  .Majesty  of  heaven,  to 
have  Indieved  so  plausible  a  state¬ 
ment  as  the  Bible,  thougli  it  were 
not  his  Indy  wortl,  than  to  have 
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sroUVtl  at  and  n'jooted  it,  if  it  wert*. 
'J’o  say  iiotliiTiy  of  the  ln‘avcnlv  con¬ 
solations  that  I’liristianity  holifs  out; 
the  liope  of  re-uni(tn  in  heaven  with 
those  we  have  loved  and  lost  on 
earth  ;  the  cheering  prospect  to  the 
tlyin^r  penitent;  the  something 
pleasant,  always  in  reserve  and  an- 
ticipatit)!!  to  tlie  dreariness  of  old 
;  the  pleasure,  I  could  almost 
say,  the  luxury  of  prayer.” 

“  Yes,  1  admit  that  Christianity 
is  not  without  its  advantages,  it 
serves  as  a  kind  of  social  cement, 
and  does  altoj^ether  very  well  for 
aye,  intirmity,  and  women  ;  a  better 
Christian  never  pattered  a  pater  nos- 
ter  tjian  my  own  mother.” 

“  And  your  wile,  was  she  al’hris- 
tian  ?” 

“  .My  wife  I  no,  she  was  just  what 
I  taught  iier  to  be,  only  she  used  to 
further  than  1  did;  but  somehow 
J  hate  to  hear  women  prating  about 
liberty^  and  nrcessiti/y  and  material- 
i7//,  thinjrs  they  dt»  n(»t  understand 
a  syllable  of ;  the  li^dit  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  t(to  strong*  tor  their  weak 
sij^ht;  they  are  like  some  horses 
that  will  ^o  very  well  as  lon^  as 
tliey  are  blind-folded,  hut  stumble, 
and  start,  and  play  a  thousand  tricks, 
if  the  l'anda«;'e  is  removed.  Hut 
though  1  confess  the  uses  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  yet  with  respect  t(»  its  con¬ 
solation  in  death,  1  must  say,  1  have 
seen  some  iniidels,  or  deists,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  please  to  call  them,  die 
with  as  much  tram|uil  resignation, 
and  calm  fortitude,  nay  more,  than 
your  Christian;  wiio,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  bright  promises  ot  ever¬ 
lasting  felicity  before  him,  often 
seems  dreadfully  frightene<l  and  un¬ 
willing  to  partake  of  them,” 

“  1  admit  you,  my  friend,  that 
there  is  not  tliat  dillerence  in  the 
aspect  of  the  death-bed  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  and  the  unbelieving  which 
the  awful  difference  of  creed  might 
lead  you  to  expect ;  of  course  it  has 
fallen  within  tlie  scope  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  to  see  freipient  instances  ot 
both  ;  hut  in  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  man’s  perceptions  and  feel¬ 
ings  in  his  last  hour  on  earth,  1  al¬ 
ways  take  the  natural  character  and 
constitution  of  mind  largely  into 
the  account,  together  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  umler  which  he 
dies ;  added  to  this  the  wcarisome- 


ness  |)rotr<ictcd  sickness,  »u*  the 
insupportahleness  of  corporeal  pain, 
induces  either  an  indittcrence  and 
apathy,  or  a  vehement  wish  for 
cfiange,  which  makes  the  appearance 
and  etfect  the  same,  though  the  one 
is  actuated  by  the  ex|M'Ctation  of 
future  enjoyment,  and  the  other  by 
a  tlcsire  to  escape  from  present  suf¬ 
fering.  Hut  1  cmifess  it  strikes  me 
as  being  somewhat  singular,  that  in 
your  imule  of  life  you  should  have 
liad  either  leisure  or  inclination  to 
contemplate  such  serious  subjects  as 
tlu'se  at  all.” 

No  more  I  should,  had  1  heeii 
like  the  generality  of  puhlic  perform¬ 
ers,  who  have  a  world  of  their 
own  in  the  theatre  they  belong  tt>, 
and  whose  almost  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  is  engrossed  by  the  squabbles 
and  intrigues  td*  a  green-room.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  have  passed  iiiiieh 
of  my  time  in  mixed  society,  anti  in 
the  various  colfee-houses,  and  so 
forth,  to  which  I  was  accustomeil  tti 
resort  in  Londtm,  as  w'ell  as  at  the 
inns  and  farm-houses  in  the  country; 

1  have  ot:casionaliy  joined  in  all 
subjects  of  t'onversation,  and  all 
gradations  of  company,  which  has 
laifl  the  foundatitm  t>f  a  liberality 
of  sentiment  and  ttpinion  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  should  he  here¬ 
after  contracted  ttr  revoked.” 

“  Well,  my  friend,  I  am  not  angry 
with  you  beeause  1  tliffer  from  you  ; 
dt‘eply  as  1  lament  it,  1  never  uuar- 
rel  with  a  man  for  not  being  a  ('liris- 

tian,  hut  for  not  being  a  better 

•  •  •  ~ 

Christian.  It  is  the  man  who  puts 

his  hand  to  the  plough  and  yet  looks 
baek,  that  1  think  I  can  never  siifh- 
ciently  reprove ;  the  sin  of  infidelity 
is  an  offence  against  Hod,  and  w'ith 
Hod  be  the  punishment;  ‘Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine,  1  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.’  Hut  if  1  cannot  advance 
your  interest  in  the  next  world, 
perhaps  I  can  assist  you  in  this.  My 
poor  sainted  sister  used  to  say,  that 
she  reckoned  the  days  of  her  so¬ 
journing  on  earth  like  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  dull  tale,  of  wdiicli 
she  was  only  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  having  had  an  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  denouement  of  the 
story  was  inconceivably  interesting 
and  ilelightfiil.” 

“  How  often  have  1  heard  my  mo¬ 
ther  say  the  same  words  !” 
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“  Indeod!  tlio  same  words?  your 
mother — 1  rould  fancy  a  likeness — 
is  yowr  surname  Hruton  ?” 

“  Y'es,  it  is/’  answered  Henry,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

“Henry  Horace  Bruton?”  de¬ 
manded  tfie  pastor. 

“  The  same,”  was  the  reply. 

“  (iracious  providence — my  sis¬ 
ter’s  son  I” 

Such  was  the  fact.  -  Mrs.  Bruton, 
who  had  married  when  yery  young’, 
in  a  manner  extremely  aifyerse  to 
her  brother’s  wishes  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  had  resided,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  entirely  in  London; 
and,  in  her  correspondence  with 
Krpingham,  wisely  judging  that  it 
was  worse  than  useless  t«>  harass 
him,  by  complaining  of  wrongs  and 
sufferings,  wdiich  he  had  not  the 
power  either  to  redress  or  alleviate, 
forbore  to  disclose  the  extent  of  her 
son’s  ingratitude  and  unkindness  ; 
nor  ever  acknowledgetl,  that  her 
heart  was  breaking,  until  it  broke 
in*  making  the  confession.  —  And, 
w’lieii  Krpingham  came  up  to  town 
in  her  last  illness,  the  letter,  that 
was  despatched  to  Henry  with  the 
intelligence,  was  delayed  so  long, 
inconsequence  of  the  frequent  shift¬ 
ing  of  Ins  abode,  that  when  he  did 
hasten  to  l^ondon,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  mother,  he  learned  that 
she  had  been  dead  more  than  a 
month  previously  to  hisarrival. — His 
uncle, tt>o,  had  returned  home  shortly 
after  the  interment,  and  had,  con¬ 
sequently,  never  seen  Henry  since 
his  boyhood. 

This  discovery  nut  an  end  at  once 
to  all  further  theological  distmssion. 
—Each  had  so  much  to  inquire  and 
to  relate — there  was  so  much  to  re¬ 
gret  in  the  past,  to  admire  in  the 
present,  and  to  regulate  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  that  the  night  was  far  spent 
before  they  separated  to  retire  to 
rest. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  after 
Henry  had  thus  unexpectedly  found 
a  father,  a  friend,  a  protector,  a 
home,  when  Erpingham  was  seized 
with  a  comnlaint  in  tin*  chest,  to 
which  he  hau  Wen  occasionally  sub¬ 
ject,  during  the  last  tw’o  or  tlinn* 
years  of  his  life,  but  from  which 
no  im'inediate  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended,  as  metlical  skill  had  ahvays 
hitherto  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
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temporary  cure.  —  The  present  at- 
tack  was  unusually  severe  :  Krpiug- 
ham  himself,  at  its  commencement, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  he 
should  not  survive  the  paroxvsui. 
The  best  medical  advice  that  Aiher- 
stone  could  supply  was  immediately 
obtained,  hut  without  affording  any 
mitigation  of  the  fatal  symptoms. 

“  Dear  Sir,”  cried  Henry,  “  giv,» 
me,  I  intreat  you,  the  direction  in 
London  of  Mr.  Marsden  the  sur. 
geon,  who,  I  am  told,  used  to  be 
so  fortunate  in  recovering  you. — 
I  have  ordered  every  inquiry  to  le 
made  in  the  village  where  he  lately 
resided,  but  no  one  is  acquainteil 
with  the  address,  save  yourself,  Sir. 
— Would  to  heaven  he  had  been  here 
still!  1  beseech  you  let  me  send  for 
him  this  instant.  Sir.” 

“  Be  more  calm,  Henry,”  said 
Erpingham ;  though,  on  account  of 
the  difhculty  of  respiration,  he  had 
been  pridiibited  from  speaking. — 
“  1  w'ould  rather  the  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  w'ere  in  your  pocket,  luy 
poor  l)oy,  than  in  Mr.  ^larsden’s; — 
w  hen  I  am  gone,  you  wdll  stand  in 
need  of  all  that  1  may  have  to  be¬ 
queath,  and  that  is  but  little  imlecd.” 

“  Do  not  talk  of  dying,  uncle, — 
1  am  sure  you  w’ill  recover.” 

“  I  liave  no  wish  to  recover, — 
though  you,  Henry,  w  ould  now’  be 
a  tie  to  hi  ml  me  to  existence.” 

The  surgeon  here  interposed  to 
forbid  any  further  ctmversation;  and, 
having  persuaded  his  patient  to  swal¬ 
low’  a  small  portion  of  a  composing 
draught,  left  him  for  the  night, and, 
Erpingham  sunk  into  a  quiet  sluin- 
her,  but  awoke  again  in  about  two 
hours  afterw’ards,  more  languid  and 
exhausted  than  he  had  ever  yet  ap- 

Iieared.  Henry  was  sitting  by  the 
led-side,  and  a  small  bible,  that  had 
been  Erpingham ’s  constant  com¬ 
panion,  lay  upon  the  bed  ;  the  dying 
pastor  raised  his  eyes  to  Ifenry,  then 
cast  them  wishfully  on  the  book ;  he 
was  nowrtoo  w’cak  to  hold  it  himself, 
or  he  had  never  have  required  Henry 
to  read  for  him ;  but  Henry  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  understand 
the  touching  eloquence  of  the  appeal, 
until  his  uncle  further  explained  his 
desire,  by  stretching  out  his  hand, 
and,  inserting  his  finger  within  its 
pages,  gently  put  it  towards  Henry; 
It  was  Ids  last  act  of  consciousness. 
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Henry  took  the  hihle,  anil  be^an  to 
read  at  t)ie  place  where  Krpinsrhaiii 
had  rliuneed  to  open  it, — the  inag- 
nitioent  d8th  Chapter  of  the  Hook  of 
•loh. —  He  read  it  to  the  end,  then, 
pausing,  looked  towards  Krpingliain, 
hut  started  at  behidding  the  sudden 
change  that  was  become  visible: — 
the  indescribable  indications  of  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution  were  alreauy 
in  his  face.  —  Henry  continued  to 
watch  the  variations  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  in  breathless  silence,  as  it 
were  the  flickerings  of  a  flame  that 
was  nearly  extinct;  and  seemed  to 


count  and  listen  to  the  footsteps  of 
death,  in  his  short  and  difliciilt  res¬ 
piration ;  till,  like  the  faint  ticking 
of  a  watch  that  was  unwound  to  its 
lust  turn,  it  stopped  at  once — he  had 
expired  ! 

“(Ml,  Hod  I — Almighty,  eternal, 
invisible  Hod  !” — exclaimed  Henry  ; 
and,  burying  his  face  in  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  his  voice  was  lost  in  emo¬ 
tion  but,  in  a  few  moments,  again 
broke  forth  in  audible  ejaculations, 
“  Oity  let  nir  (tie  the  death  of  the 
riffliteouMy  and  let  my  last  end  he 
like  his !"  Arietta. 
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Mv  Clara!  love  can  never  brook 
The  chilling  glance,  and  altered  look ; 

The  careless  eye’s  averted  ray, 

H’hich  dimly  tells  of  truth’s  decay  : 

The  w'ords — that  Hll  the  soul  with  gloiun, 
Idke  fancied  sounds  from  some  lone  tomb. 
Where  feeling,  thought,  and  jov  are  dead, 
And  hope’s  divinest  blossoms  sfied. 

My  Clara!  love  can  never  hear 
^riie  lingering  step  and  cautious  air, 

'J’he  heartless  smile,  and  hateful  sneer. 
Aversion’s  sigh,  or  falsehood’s  tear, 

'('he  sullen  lips  on  which  his  kiss 
Is  frozen  ere  it  turn  to  bliss. 

The  passive  and  unthrilling  press 
Which  speaks  disdain  in  silentness. 

Xo  !  love  expects  that  every  tone 
Shall  lie  the  echo  of  his  own  ; 

That  looks  ne’er  cold,  and  brows  ne’er  dim. 
And  sweetest  smiles,  shall  welcome  him: 
That  pressings  of  the  hand,  which  tell 
Of  love  so  mutely — yet  so  well. 

Shall  greet  his  coming,  and  have  pow’r 
To  solace  e’en  the  parting  hour. 

He  loves  to  mark  the  laughing  eye, 
Krnitting  truth’s  sincerity; 

'I'o  feel  two  bosoms  throb  as  one, 

Jn  dear  and  perfect  unison  ; 

And  (as  the  morning’s  joyous  beam 
Beholds  its  light  in  some  clear  stream,) 

To  gaze  upon  a  visage  fair. 

And  see  himself  reflected  tfiere. 
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To  form  a  porfert  roligious  orator 
requires  a  rombination  of  oxcellen- 
ries  seldom  united  in  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  and,  ronst‘quentlvt  it  is  more 
surprizing,  tliat  our  pulpits  are  so 
fre(|uently  adorned  by  specimens  of 
masterly,  tbougb,  pe*rlia[)s,  seldom 
of  finisbed  eloquence,  than  that  they 
areconstantly  exhibiting  men  formell 
by  nature  in  her  most  niggardly 
inoo<l  for  the  lowest  o dices  in  the 
inarbinery  of  society,  voluntarily 
developing*  their  own  incapacity,  by 
assuming  the  exalteil  characters  of 
instructors  of  mankind. — 'I'o  con¬ 
stitute  an  accomplished  Ohristian 
orator,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  should  be  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  he  advocates.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  hypocrisy  as  a  moral, 
but  as  an  oratorical  ilefect ;  for  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  defending 
what  he  firmly  believes  to  be  true 
will  impart  a  dignity,  an  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  an  energy,  which  nothing 
else  can  supply.  It  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  observe,  that  he  must 
have  studied  theology  ileeply,  and 
with  the  ]4ihle,*and  the  Hinle  only, 
for  a  foundation  have  erected  a 
superstructure  of  sound  rational  di¬ 
vinity.  Our  clergy  cun  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  assistance  in  their  theolo¬ 
gical  researches,  while  the  writings 
remain  of  such  miMi  as.Ieremy  Tay- 
lor,  J  illotson,  Uarburton,  Paley, 
and  Tondine.  lie  must,  likewise, 
examine  with  candour  the  objec-, 
tions  advanced  against  Christianity, 
that  he  may  be  competent  to  confirm 
the  faith,  and  rectify  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  his  hearers;  he  must 
he  a  good  classical  scholar,  critically 
acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  the 
<ireek  language;  his  mind  should 
he  enriched  with  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  and  tilings:  it  is  a 
mistaken  opinion  entertained  by 
some  of  the  clergy,  that  they  should 
confine  their  attention  to' the  study 
of  theology,  and  almost  totally  ne¬ 
glect  other  subjects,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  knowleilge, 
however  inconsiderable  and  appa¬ 
rently  unconnected  with  divinity, 
hut  may  tend,  in  some  way,  to 


strengthen  argument  or  illustrate 
obscurity. — lie  must  ])ossess  a  vivid 
and  creative  imaginati«>u,  capable 
of  enjoying  and  ilisplaying  what  is 
beautiful  or  interesting  in  the  sub. 
jects  he  discusses  ;  he  must  jireseiit 
religion  to  his  hearers,  discncuiu- 
bereil  of  the  terrors  in  which  it  is 
arrayed  by  bigotry  and  superstition, 
and  exhibit  it  as  the  unerring  guide 
to  earthly  peace  and  heavenly  happi- 
ness.  Moiferation  must  arrest  everv 
approach  towards  intolerance  or  iiii- 
charitahleuess ;  ardent  though  teiii- 
pereil  zeal  prevents  the  slightest 
approximation  towards  lukewarm¬ 
ness  and  indifi'erence. 

Undaunted  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  duty,  he  must  fearlessly  brave 
the  censuie  of  the  wicke<l ;  anxious 
to  re-uiiite  the  sinner  to  his  (iod,  he 
must  fan  into  a  flame  the  faintest 
.spark  of  penitence,  and  encourage 
even  despairing  guilt  to  repent,  and 
he  forgiven.  His  jmlgment  should 
be  correct,  totally  unbiassed  by  pre¬ 
judice  or  interest,  capable  of  <lis- 
covering  that  method  of  imparting 
instruction  to  his  hearers,  which, 
w  ith  reference  to  local  circumstances 
and  |M*culiar  prepossessions,  is  most 
probable  to  succeed.  With  respect 
to  his  delivery,  it  should  be  digni¬ 
fied  and  impressive;  calm  and  ener¬ 
getic  ;  undeforuuMl  by  the  appearance 
either  of  haughtiness  and  pri<le,  or 
of  a  servile  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  his  congregation  ;  he  should  he 
equally  free  from  boisterous  vul¬ 
garity,  and  lisping  affectation  ;  from 
a  levity  which  scarcely  seems  to 
regard  as  sacreil  the  temple  ami 
the  altars  of  the  Most  High  ;  and 
from  a  superfluous  sanctity  of  de¬ 
meanour,  which  appears  to  demand 
admiration  for  the  piety  and  holi¬ 
ness  it  evinces.  A  distinct  enuncia¬ 
tion,  a  pow’erful,  melodious,  well 
modulated  voice  and  graceful  ac¬ 
tion  are  minor,  but  indispensihle 
qualifications  of  an  accomplished 
orator,  and  resemble  the  polish  of 
the  diamond,  which,  though  it  im¬ 
part  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
yet  discloses  those  beauties  w’hich 
Imt  for  it  would  have  existed  only 
for  concealment. 
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I  now  wi*<h  to  sav  a  ft‘w  wonN 
upon  a  practice  which  has  created 
imich  hatred  towanls  the  Clerg’y, 
u’liich  lias  excitcil  the  reproofs  of 
their  friends,  and  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies;  1  allude  to  tlie  prac¬ 
tice  of  preaching  political  seniions. 
This  evil  has  been  so  longf  coin- 
)lained  of,  and  sprin;;f8  so  frecpient- 
y  from  one  of  the  principal  motives 
of  conduct,  self-interest,  that  1  have 
scarcely  the  slijjhtest  hope  of  con¬ 
vincing  those,  who  advocate  it,  of  its 
impropriety  and  pernicious  tenden¬ 
cy  ;  hut  as  these  remarks  may  pos¬ 
sibly  he  perused  hy  some  who  are 
hesitating;'  between  the  conviction 
that  the  uulpit  is  sacred  to  religion 
only,  and  the  desire  to  display  the 
excellence  of  their  political  creed,  I 
have  a  faint  expectation  that  what  I 
have  to  olfer  may  occasion  the  scale 
to  preponderate  on  the  si<le  of  re¬ 
ligions  propriety,  of  Christian  deco¬ 
rum.  The  causes  arc  various  which 
render  the  pulpit  peculiarly  untit 
for  the  discussion  of  political  ques¬ 
tions.  'J'he  rancour  and  bitterness, 
which  so  frequently  mingle  with 
j>artv-feeling,  are  at  war  both  with 
the  letter  and  with  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  ;  and  whether  the  cause 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
where  the  elements  of  strife  are 
implanted  and  blaze  forth  at  the 
kindling  touch  of  opposition,  or 
in  the  nature  of  political  subjects, 
which,  by  operating  remotely  or 
immediately  on  self-interest,  bring 
the  passions  into  action,  certain  it 
is  that  more  violent  dissentions, 
more  implacable  animosities  have 
had  their  rise  in  political  disputes 
than  in  any  other  subject  that  ever 
was  discussed. 

Is  the  pulpit,  then,  possessed  of 
such  a  conciliating  influence,  that 
it  can  convert  bitter  to  sweet,  and 
^divest  venom  of  its  sting?  impos¬ 
sible!  A  clergyman  may  conclude 
that  because  custom  and  decorum 
have  imposed  silence  on  his  hearers, 
that  his  eloquence  has  convinced 
them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is 
advancing;  but,  could  he  withdraw 
the  veil  which  envelopes  thought, 
and  behold  the  chafed  and  angry 
spirit  regarding  its  instructor  with 
contempt,  perhaps  with  malice— 
could  he  hear  the  ridicule  and  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  the  attempt 
ICiir.  Mag.  Vnl.  H'i, 


to  bias  their  opinions  is  treate<l  by 
his  congregation,  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  confess  that  the  ahortiveness  of 
his  efforts  would  justify  him  in 
desisting  from  them  for  ever.  If 
the  human  intellect  were  infallible 
in  its  decisions,  the  propouuder  of  a 
political  code  for  the  observation  of 
bis  dock  wouhl  merit  praise  for 
his  endeavours  to  impart  the  Wnefits 
of  truth  to  the  unreflecting ;  but, 
composed  as  the  human  mind  is  of 
strength  and  weakness,  of  reason 
and  passion,  alternately  the  slave  of 
prejudice,  of  pleasure,  and  of  in¬ 
terest,  it  should  pause  before  it 
presumes  to  offer  its  unauthorizeil 
opinions  for  the  adoption  of  others  ; 
for  the  few  political  texts  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  are  insiilh- 
cient  to  support  the  numerous  theo¬ 
ries  which  have  had  them  for  their 
pretended  foundation.  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  suppose,  that  an  ardent 
desire  to  propitiate  the  powers  that 
Iw  has  been  the  motive,  which  has 
actuated  every  clergyman  who  has 
preached  a  sermon  in  favour  of  the 
ftovernment,  1  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  so  doing,  many  of  them  believed 
tliey  were  discharging  their  <lutv  ; 
but  the  intemperate  language  and  tbe 
servile  ideas,  ('ontained  in  some  of 
these  harangues,  sanction  the  sus¬ 
picion,  that  the  hope  of  not  being 
overlooked  at  the  ministers  next 
distribution  of  preferments  has 
operated  more  powerfully  than  the 
dictates  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
fin  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  may 
not  the  minister  of  religion  incite 
his  auditory  to  the  resistance  of 
arbitrary  power?  May  he  not  teach 
them  to  trample  upon  thrones  and 
dynasties,  if  they  oe  attempting  to 
enslave  the  people?  Certainly  not; 
for  the  press,  and  the  press  alone, 
is  suHicient  to  effect  the  object 
without  any  other  assistance.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  empty  decla¬ 
mation,  which  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  the  contrary  position, 
the  rnristian  religion  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  engine ;  it  may  he  incorporated 
wHh  the  state,  but  the  state  is  not 
fssantial  to  its  being;  for  if  all  the 
princes  in  the  world  were  to  con¬ 
spire  its  destruction,  they  w'ould  lie 
unable  to  etf<*ct  their  purpose  ;  it  has 
its  root  more  firmly,  more  deeply, 
than  in  the  will  of  kings,  or  the 
mandates  of  governments.  But  it 
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may  be  said  that  if  the  public 
tranc^uillity  is  threatened  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  invader,  then  surely  it  is  the 
province  of  the  pulpit  to  assist  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land, 
in  exhorting  tht  people  to  provide 
for  their  defence  and  security.  To 
this  the  same  answer  may  be  given 
as  to  the  former  proposition, — the 
press  is  capable  of  producing  what¬ 
ever  results  may  be  desired.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  introduction  of  print¬ 
ing,  indeed,  the  admonitions  of  the 
clergy  were  useful,  when  it  was 


necessary  eitlier  to  create,  direct,  or 
extend  a  national  impulse,  but  the 
powerful  sensation  in  the  public 
mind,  which  the  press  can  invaria¬ 
bly  command,  renders  any  other  in¬ 
terference  superfluous ;  and  1  trust 
that  our  national  clergy  will  not 
again  degrade  their  ofhee  and  their 
faith,  by  rendering  them  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  purposes  either  of  fac¬ 
tion  or  authoitry. — Characters  of 
eminent  preachers  will  begin  in  my 
next  communication. 

Criticus. 


TO  ISABEL. 


I  knew'  but  the  half  of  thy  Wauty  1  vow. 

While  a  smile  ever  dimpled  thy  face, 

’Till  the  frown,  that  just  crossed  o’er  thy  clear  sunny  brow, 
By  its  shadows  developed  new  grace. 


'Twas  in  day’s  high  meridian  a  moment  of  night, 
The  dark  ivy  in  yon  rosy  wreath ; 

’Twas  the  dim  of  the  rainbow,  so  misty  yet  bright ; 
A  diamond  obscur’d  by  a  breath. 


As  a  discord  makes  harmony  sound  the  more  sweet; 

A  speck  on  the  cygnet’s  white  breast ; 
liOvers’  parting  increases  the  joy  w'hen  they  meet. 
For  ’tis  contrast  gives  pleasure  its  zest. 


Then  I’ll  grant  ye  Minerva  majestic  and  tall, 
Venus  lovely  beyond  any  doubting, 
Euphros’ne  bewitching,  but  far  above  all, 

O !  give  me  a  Hebe  when  pouting. 


Antonio. 


MAN’S  FIRST  REQUEST. 


When  man  fresh  from  his  Maker’s  hand 
Forth  came,  and  viewed  this  ample  sphere ; 

With  fond  delight  each  scene  he  scann’d. 
And  sought  the  power  that  brought  him  here. 


All  nature  smiled  and  tried  to  please 
Creation’s  Lord,  but  tried  in  vain : — 

Nor  fragrant  grove,  nor  hill  could  ease 
Man  of  his  more  than  fancied  pain. 


’Till  then  with  utterance  unsupplied, 
Man  now  the  strings  of  silence  broke  ; 

For  what  he  wished  he  soon  applied. 
And  thus  th’  immortal  pow’r  bespoke. 


To  make  my  state  supremely  blest, 
J,  pow’r  divine,  thine  aid  implore ; — 
Add  but  one  gift  to  all  the  rest, — 
Give  w'oraan,  and  f  ask  no  more. 


I.  r. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LITERARY  CORRECTION. 

—  —  Turpem  putat  metuitqiie  lituram.*’ 

HoRAcr. 

—  —  “  Otway  fail'd  to  poliph  or  refine. 

And  fluent  Shakppeare  pcarce  eifac'd  a  line: 

E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted  or  forgot 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot." 


To  persons  of  literary  taste  anti 
discrimination  it  is  a  pursuit  of  no 
unpleasing  or  uninstructive  nature 
to  examine  the  various  methods,  by 
which  lAany  of  our  best  writers 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  annals  of  learning,  and  raised 
themselves  to  eminence  and  renown ; 
to  observe  the  numerous  instances 
of  inrprovement  either  in  idea  or 
expression ;  and  to  tliscover  the 
frequent  traces  of  deep  thought,  and 
the  obvious  marks  of  diligence, 
W’hich  they  have  displayed  in  the 
final  polish  and  correction  of  their 
works.  Researches  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  cannot  hut  he  productive  of  in¬ 
finite  pleasure  and  advantage.  They 
tend  to  form  and  enlarge  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  suojects  connected  with  the 
various  branches  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  They  lead  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  take  a  wider  range  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  and  to  follow 
the  mind  of  the  writer  from  the 
rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to 
the  elegance  of  its  last.  It  is  plea¬ 
sant  also,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  re¬ 
marks  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  to  see 
great  works  in  their  seminal  state, 
pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of 
excellence;  nor  can  there  be  a  more 
delightful  entertainment  than  to 
trace  their  gradu^  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  ;  and  to  observe  how  they 
are  sometimes  suddenly  advanced 
by  accidental  hints,  and  sometimes 
slowly  improved  by  steady  medita¬ 
tion. 

In  this  agreeable  and  rational 
pursuit,  the  attentive  reader  will 
find  ample  materials  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  works  of  our  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  divines,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  He  will  there  perceive  such 
a  wide  scope  for  research,  and  such 
an  expanded  field  of  observation, 
that  it  must  be  the  consequence 


Pope. 

either  of  indifference  or  negligenc* 
if  the  study  is  not  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  effects. 

The  first  author  ofeminence,  whom 
we  may  select  as  remarkable  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverence  in  his  li¬ 
terary  pursuits,  is  the  learned  Dr. 
Barrow.  Though  an  appearance  of 
negligence  in  his  style  he  occasi¬ 
onally  observable,  owing  probably 
to  the  warmth  and  profusion  of  his 
ideas,  it  is  well  known  tliat  he  paid 

ffreat  attention  to  the  structure  of 
li^  native  language.  He  conse¬ 
quently  found  it  very  difficult  to 
please  himself;  insomuch  that  he 
generally  transcribed  his  sermons 
three  or  four  times  over  before  he 
was  satisfied  with  their  diction.  It 
is  to  this  patient  assiduity  that  we 
may  ascrine  his  freedom  from  that 
intricacy  and  protraction,  which 
mark  the  periods  of  Ixird  Claren¬ 
don  and  others  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  In  Harrow  the  sentences  are 
perspicuously  arranged  ami  divid¬ 
ed;  seldom,  if  ever,  tedious  by  their 
length,  and  usually  closing  with 
cadence  and  ilignity.* 

The  styleof  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Blair,  is 
pure  and  perspicuous,  but  careless 
and  remiss,  and  too  often  feeble  and 
languid;  with  little  lieauty  in  the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  which 
are  frequently  suffered  to  drag  in- 
harmoniously  with  seldom  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  strength  or  sublimity.  His 
manner  is  free  and  warm,  and  he 
approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the 
English  divines  to  the  character  of 
popular  speaking.  We  must  not 
inaeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  perfect  orator.  His  compositions 
arc  too  diffuse,  and  frequently  too 
destitute  of  animation,  to  deserve 
that  high  character ;  but  there  is 
in  many  of  his  sermons  so  much 
warmth  and  earnestness, and  through 


*  Drake's  Biographical  Essays,  Vol.  II. 
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thrin  ull  there  runs  such  a  vein  of 
pMxl  sense  and  sincere  pi^ty,  as 
justly  entitle  hitn  to  he  esteeine<l 
one  of  tin?  most  eminent  preachers 
that  Kn^lainl  ever  prorluccd. 

Bishop  Atterhurv,  observes  the 
same  judicious  critic,  ou^ht  to  he 
particularly  mentioned  as  a  model 
of  correct  and  heautiful  style,  be¬ 
sides  havinii^  the  merit  of  a  warmer 
and  more  clotpient  strain  of  writing 
than  is  commonly  met  with.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  elmpience  and  purity  of 
expression  than  for  profoundness  of 
thonglit.  His  language,  though 
sometimes  careless,  is  upon  the  whole 
neat  and  chaste,  andmoie  lieautiful 
than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons. 
In  his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  ra¬ 
tional,  hut  pious  and  devotional.  ^ 

To  the  style  and  manner  of  Swift 
wo  possess  a  most  striking  contrast 
in  tlie  writings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
wdio,  more  than  any  other  author  of 
liis  age,  was  solicitous  to  round  and 
polish  his  periods.  All  is  elaborate 
in  the  compositions  of  this  noble¬ 
man  ;  every  page  bearing  witness 
to  the  unwearied  diligence  with 
which  he  modulated  and  constructed 
]iis  diction,  flis  sentences  flow  with 
the  nmst  studied  cadence,  and  their 
clauses  arc  balanced  and  distributed 
W’ith  the  greatest  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  lie  possessed  a  rich  and 
ardent  imagination ;  and,  when  de- 
scrihing  the  heautiful  and  sublime 
in  nature,  his  language  was  nneom- 
inonly  elegant  and  appro]Miate.  f 
The  work,  entitled  “  An  Enquiry 
concerning  Virtue,**  is  reniarkahle 
for  the  great  dilference  between  the 
first  edition  and  the  corrected  one, 
as  it  now’  stamls  among  his  w’orks  ; 
and  is  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Blair  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  useful 
examples  of  the  /imrr  labor,  the  art 
of  polishing  language,  breaking 
long  sentences,  and  w’orking  up  an 
imperfect  sketch  into  a  beautiful  and 
highly  finished  performance. 

The  style  of  I-iord  Bolinghroke, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  one  de¬ 
claiming  w’ith  heat,  rather  than  w’rit- 
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ing  w  ith  deliberation.  He  abounds 
in  rhetorical  figures,  and  pours 
himself  forth  with  great  vigour  and 
impetuosity.  He  is  copious  even  to 
a  fault,  places  the  same  thought  be¬ 
fore  us  in  many  ditferent  views,  hut 
generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He 
is  bold  rather  than  correct ;  a  tor¬ 
rent  that  flows  strong,  but  often 
muddy.  His  sentences  are  varied 
ns  to  length  and  shortness;  inclin. 
ing,  however,  nmst  to  long  periods, 
sometimes  including  parentheses, 
and  freijueutly  crowding  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one 
another,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
warmth  of  speaking. 

Sir  W  illiam  'IVinple  is  a  remark¬ 
able  w  riter  in  the  style  of  simplicity. 
All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he 
is  exccejlingly  harmonious ;  smooth¬ 
ness  and  w’liat  may  he  called  ame¬ 
nity  are  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  his  manner ;  but  he 
was  apt  to  relax  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style,  which  a  little  attention 
and  a  close  and  careful  revision  of 
his  subject  w  ould  easily  have  con- 
rected.| 

That  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
IMilton  w  rote  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  care  is  evident  from  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  his  w’orks  preserved  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ,  in 
which  many  of  his  smaller  poems 
arc  found  as  they  were  written  w  ith 
tin?  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
rcliijues,  says  his  biographer,  shew 
how  excellence  is  acquired.  Uliat 
we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we 
must  first  learn  to  do  w  ith  diligence. 

It  is  related  by  Richardson,  that, 
when  Milton  was  composing  his  Pa¬ 
radise  lost,  he  would  sometimes  lie 
awake  whole  nights  without  being 
able  to  make  a  single  verse;  but 
now’  and  then  his  poetical  faculty 
would  rush  upon  him  with  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  inspiration.  At 
other  times  he  woulti  dictate  mon* 
than  forty  lines  in  a  hrrath,  and 
then  rinluce  them  to  half  the  num¬ 
ber. 

Fenton,  in  his  entertaining  ob¬ 
servations  on  Waller,  mentions  a 


•  Lectures  on  the  Belles  Lctires,  Sect.  XXIX.  lu  these  Lectures  arc  coa- 
tained  some  excellent  observations  on  the  style  and  manner  of  many  others  of 
our  most  eminent  writers,  with  Judicious  remarks  on  their  general  character  as 
authors. 

t  Drake’s  Biographical  Essays.  \  Blair’s  Lectures,  Sect.  XIX. 
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curious  anocilote  concerning  the 
jj-reat  industry  and  correctness  with 
which  Waller  polished  even  his 
smallest  productions.  When  the 
t-ourt  w’as  at  Windsor,  a  few  verses 
(not  more  than  ten  in  ntiinber)  were 
written  in  tlie  'I'asso  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  at 
Mr.  Waller’s  request,  hy  Shetheld, 
the  late  Duke  of  Riickingham  ;  and 
1  well  remember  to  have  heard  his 
tirace  say  that  tlie  author  employed 
the  greatest  part  af  the  summer  in 
composing  and  correcting  them.  So 
that  how  ever  Waller  is  ijenerally  re¬ 
puted  the  parent  of  that  sw'urui  of 
insect  wits,  who  alfeeted  to  be 
thought  easy  writers,  it  is  evident 
that  he  hestow'ed  much  time  and 
attention  on  his  poems  before  he 
ventured  them  out  of  his  hands.”* 

It  is  well  known,  says  Dr.  Wartoii 
in  his  learned  Essay  on  the  (lenius 
and  Writings  of  Pope,  that  the 
works  of  Voiture,  of  Sarassin,  and 
La  Fontaine  cost  them  infinite  pains 
and  trouble,  and  w  ere  gradually  la¬ 
boured  into  that  facility  for  which 
they  are  so  famous  by  the  aid  of 
repeated  alterations  and  many  era¬ 
sures.  xMoliere  is  reported  to  have 
passed  whole  days  in  fixing  upon  a 
proper  epithet  or  rhyme,  although 
liis  verses  have  all  the  flow  and  free¬ 
dom  of  conversation.  It  was  the 
practice  also  of  Roileaii  to  make 
the  second  line  of  a  couplet  before 
he  composed  the  first ;  and  he  was 
used  to  declare  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grand  secrets  of  poetry  to  give,  by 
this  method,  a  greater  energy  and 
meaning  to  his  verses.  Of  the  pati¬ 
ence  and  diligence  of  this  celebrated 
writer  w’e  have  a  striking  example 
in  his  Equivoque^'*  a  poem  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  lines,  which  employed  him  eleven 
months  in  writing,  and  three  years 
in  revising. 

Considering  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote,  Addison  also  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  attentive,  not  only  to  gramma¬ 
tical  purity,  but  to  the  modulation 
of  his  sentences;  which,  though 
never  exhibiting  any  studied  ca¬ 
dences,  seldom  fail  to  please  the 
ear.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
was  so  very  particular  in  his  com¬ 


positions,  that  when  an  entire  im¬ 
pression  of  a  number  in  the  Specta¬ 
tor  was  nearly  thrown  off,  he  would 
stop  the  press  to  insert  a  new’  pre¬ 
position  or  conjunction ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  numerous  and  minute  er- 
rala,  annexed  to  manv  of  his  papers 
in  the  original  folio  editions,  strong¬ 
ly  tend  to  confirm  the  report.  Ilowr 
early  he  commenced  this  critical  di¬ 
ligence  is  apparent  in  perusing  \o. 
117  of  the  Tattler;  where  he  has 
with  his  own  hand  marked  for 
correction  many  errors  in  orthogra¬ 
phy  and  puctui^tion,  and  substituted 
several  words  which  contributed  to 
the  improvemctit  or  illustration  of 
the  text. 

In  reading  Dr.  Johnson’s  **  Lives 
of  the  Voets^'^  wc  find  that  most  of 
them  bestowed  great  labour  and  at¬ 
tention  in  correcting  and  polishing 
their  ililferent  works.  ShetHeld  w’as 
all  his  life-time  improving  Ids  **  L's- 
sag  on  Poetrt/j^'  by  successive  revi- 
sals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
poem  to  he  found  of  which  the  last 
edition  ditfers  more  from  the  first. 
1  n  his  remarks  on  Prior  s  “.Vo /o won,” 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  w  ritten  with  great  care 
and  labour;  that  its  autiior  had 
infused  into  it  much  knowledge 
and  much  thought,  had  often  pidish- 
ed  it  to  elegance,  often  dignitied 
it  with  splendour,  and  sometimes 
heightened  it  even  to  sublimity. 

Dryilen  was  accustomed  to  pay 
very  little  attention  either  to  the 
jiropriety  of  his  subject,  or  to  the 
correctness  of  his  language.  He 
wrote,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  with¬ 
out  much  consideration  ;  when  oc¬ 
casion  or  necessity  called  upon  him, 
he  poured  out  what  the  present  ino- 
nient  happened  to  supply ;  and,  when 
once  it  had  passed  the  press,  banish¬ 
ed  it  from  nis  mind ;  for  when  he 
had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had 
no  further  solicitude.  That  the  nit- 
ble  music  ode,  “  Alexanders  Fea%t.** 
has  not  received  the  last  touches  of 
the  poet’s  hand,  is  evident  from  the 
frequent  dehciency  of  corresponding 
rhvnies,  Dis  “  Fables'^  also,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  Falamon  and  Arcite, 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  and  Sigis- 
monda  and  (jiiiscardo,  exhibit  many 
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proofs  of  carelessness  in  the  versifi¬ 
cation,  and  a  want  of  dignity  both 
in  style  and  expression. 

Pope,  on  the  centrary,  was  not 
content  to  satis^',  he  desired  to  ex¬ 
cel  ;  and,  therefore,  always  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  his  best  He  did  not 
court  the  candour,  but  dared  the 
jud<;fment  of  his  rea<ler ;  and  ex¬ 
pecting*  no  indulgence  from  others, 
ne  shewed  none  to  himself.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with 
minute  and  punctilious  observa¬ 
tion,  and  retouched  every  part  with 
indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had 
left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. — For 
this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very 
long  in  his  hands,  while  he  con¬ 
sidered  and  re-considered  them.  He 
is  said  to  have  sent  nothing  to  the 
press  until  it  had  lain  two  years 
under  his  inspection.  Hy  so  doing, 
he  suffered  tlie  tumult  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  subside,  and  the  novelties  of 
invention  to  grow  familiar.  The 
only  poems,  which  can  be  supposed 
to  bave  been  written  with  such  re¬ 
gard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten 
their  publication,  u’ere  the  two  sa¬ 
tires  of  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight which,  as  Dodsley 
once  informed  Dr.  Johnson,  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  “  Al¬ 
most  every  line,”  he  said,  “was 
then  written  twice  over  ;  I  gave  him 
a  clean  transcript,  w’hich  he  sent 
some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
press,  with  almost  every  line  written 
twice  over  a  second  time.” 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for 
his  works  ceased  with  their  publica¬ 
tion,  is  not  strictly  true.  His  pa¬ 
rental  attention  never  abandoned 
them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the 
first  edition,  he  silently  corrected  in 
those  that  Allowed.  The  “  Essay 
on  Criticism  ”  received  many  im¬ 
provements  after  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  as  did  also  the  “  Essay  on 
Man ;”  and  it  will  he  found,  that 
he  seldom  made  them  without  add¬ 
ing  clearness,  elegance,  and  vigour. 
He  appears,  also,  to  have  revised  his 
translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  and  to 
have  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imper¬ 
fections.  To  those  who  have  sKill 
to  estimate  the  excellence  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  great  work,  it  must  be 
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very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed,  and  by  w  hat  gradation 
It  advanced  to  correctness.  Of  such 
an  intellectual  process,  the  know¬ 
ledge  has  very  rarely  been  attain¬ 
able  ;  but,  happily,  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  Iliad,  which, 
having  been  obtained  by  liord  Bi»- 
lingbroke  as  a  curiosity,  descended 
from  him  to  Mallett,  and  is  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.*  As 
a  proof  of  the  unwearied  diligence, 
with  which  Pope  polished  and  cor¬ 
rected  that  excellent  translation,  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  life  of  that  poet,  has 
preserved  a  specimen  which  well  de¬ 
serves  the  study  and  attention  of 
the  reader. 

Of  the  great  and  uncommon  powers 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  almost  every  de- 
artment  of  literature,  so  much  has 
een  sai<l  by  his  numerous  biogra¬ 
phers,  that  it  were  needless  here 
to  enlarge  on  them;  but  whilst  on 
the  subject  of  correction,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  many 
of  his  Ramblers,  which  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  laboured 
w’ith  the  slow  attention  of  literary 
leisure,  were  w’ritten  in  haste  as  the 
moment  pressed,  without  ever  being 
read  over  by  him  before  they  were 
printed.  He  once  assured  SiriJoshua 
Reynolds,  that  he  wrote  his  Rasselas 
in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it 
to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  had  never  since  read  it 
over.  The  mode,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  this  unusual  correctness  in 
composition,  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  says  Mr.  Boswell,  in  this  way; 
that  by  reading  and  meditation,  and 
a  very  close  inspection  of  life,  he 
had  accumulatea  a  great  fund  of 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  which,  by 
a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was 
ever  ready  at  his  call,  and  which  be 
constantly  accustomed  himself  to 
clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  energetic 
expressions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  asked  him,  by  what  means  he 
had  attained  such  extraordinary  ac¬ 
curacy  and  flow  of  language,  to  which 
he  replied,  that  he  had  early  laid  it 
down  as  a  fixed  rule,  to  do  his  best 
on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  com¬ 
pany  ;  to  impart  whatever  he  knew 
in  the  most  forcible  and  correct  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  that  by  constant  practice. 
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aiiil  never  sufTerin^  any  careless 
expression  to  escape  Tiitii,  or  attempt* 
in^  to  deliver  his  thoughts  without 
arranging  tliein  in  the  clearest  man¬ 
ner,  it  became  habitual  to  him.  * 

Having  thus  selected  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  from  the  best  and  most  approved 
English  writers,  it  may  he  useful  to 
adu  some  cursory  remarhs  on  the 
great  advantages  of  strict  and  im¬ 
partial  correction  ;  and  of  ac(^uiring 
a  habit  of  close  attention  in  literary 
pursuits.  These  are,  indeed,  the  only 
ste|)s  by  whicli  a  writer  can  attain  to 
eminence,  or  by  which  he  can  expect 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  read¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  to  secure  his  ow'ii 
re|)utation. 

The  advantages  of  correction  are 
two-fold  ;  in  the  first  place,  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  a  work  more  com¬ 


plete  and  perfect ;  and,  secondly,  as 
it  not  unfrequently  places  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  new  light,  and  enables  the 
author,  by  the  aid  of  mature  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  aad  such  ideas  as  tend  more 
fully  to  illustrate  and  simplify  it. 
Besides,  every  literary  composition, 
in  its  untinisbed  state,  is  liable  to 
error  and  misconstruction.  It  is, 
at  first,  rudis  indigesta-qne  molrSj** 
a  chaos  of  words  and  ideas ;  hut 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  strict 
and  impartial  eye  of  criticism,  the 
alterations  and  additions,  which  it 
receives,  quickly  reduce  it  to  shape 
and  order.  And  here  it  may  not  oe 
unentertaining  to  observe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  which  authors  in 
general  have  acted,  with  regard  to 
their  works.  By  some,  the  “  lima: 
labor,'"  or  task  of  correction,  is  un- 
<lertakcn  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  anxiety ;  by  others,  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  dislike.  Some  begin  re¬ 
gularly  with  the  outline,  and  gra- 
ciually  finish  their  design  “  with 
patient  touches  of  unweary’d  art;” 
whilst  those  whose  genius  is  more 
active,  and  less  accustomed  to  re¬ 
straint,  abandon  what  they  have 
written,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of 
curiosa  felicitas,  in  the  heat  of  fancy 
and  the  ardour  of  imagination ; — 
either  from  disdain  of  correction, 
or  from  despair  of  improvement. 
Others,  again,  employ  at  once  me¬ 
mory  and  invention  ;  and,  with  lit¬ 


tle  intermediate  use  of  the  pen,  form 
and  polish  large  masses,  by  conti¬ 
nued  meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only  when,  in  their  ow  n 
opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  numlier 
of  verses  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the 
day  in  retrenching  exuberances  and 
correcting  inaccuracies.  The  metluHl 
of  I'ope,  also,  as  may  he  collectetl 
from  his  translation  of  the  I  liad,  was 
to  write  his  first  thoiiglits  in  his  first 
w'ords,  and  gradually  to  amplify, 
decorate,  rectify,  and  refine  them,  f 

It  is  a  sure  mark  of  ingenuousness 
and  candour,  when  an  author  re¬ 
ceives,  with  temper  and  moderation, 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  are 
better  able  than  himself  to  form  a 
dispassionate  opinion  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  his  works.  Of  this. 
Pope  has  given  us  an  example  in 
his  pwn  person,  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Satires  — 

“  Did  some  more  sober  critic  conic 
abroad, 

If  wrong,  1  smiPd ;  if  right,  1  kiss'd 
the  rod.” 

This  great  poet,  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  well  knew  that  the  mind 
IS  always  enamoured  of  its  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
trust  his  first  fondness.  He  con¬ 
sulted  his  friends,  and  listened  with 
great  willingness  to  criticism  ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he 
consulted  himself,  and  let  nothing 
pass  against  his  own  judgment. 

His  contemporary,  VVycherley, 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  same  open  and  liberal 
sentiments.  He  submitted  his  poems 
to  the  revisal  of  Pope,  w'ho  corrected 
them  with  equal  freedom  and  judg¬ 
ment;  but  Wycherley,  who  had  a 
bad  heart  and  an  insufferable  share 
of  vanity,  was  soon  disgusted  at  the 
ingenuousness  of  Pope,  insomuch, 
that  he  came  to  an  open  and  un¬ 
generous  rupture  with  him. 

A  different  picture  is  presented  in 
the  conduct  ot  Boileau  and  Racine, 
who  were  accustomed  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  works  to  each  other  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  unreserved¬ 
ness;  of  which,  many  amiable  in- 
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stances  appear  in  their  corresponcK 
enre.  Hoileau  shewe«l  to  his  friend  the 
first  Skctcii  of  his  Ode  on  tlieTHkinjr 
of  Namur.  It  is  entertaininif  to  con- 
tcmplato  a  rude  <iran^ht  I»y  the  hainl 
of  such  a  master,  and  it  is  no  less 
pleasinfic  to  observe  the  pood  temper 
witli  which  he  receives  the  ohjecti«»ns 
of  Kacine.  Kaeine,  in  return,  suh- 
niitted  his  tragedies,  as  they  were 
written,  to  the  correction  of  Hoileau. 

It  does  not  display  nmcli  prudence 
or  judgment  in  an  author,  to  indulpe 
an  undue  fondness  for  his  first  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  records  of  literature, 
indeed,  present  us  with  too  frequent 
examples  of  writers,  whose  fame 
has  suffered  from  this  over-weaninp 
partiality,  and  this  wilful  blindness 
t<»  their  own  errors.  They  have 
thus  allowed  niany  objectionable 
passages,  sanctioned  eitlier  by  the 
taste  or  the  licentiousness  of  the 
age,  to  stand  uncorrected,  which  it 
would,  in  all  respects,  have  been 
better  to  have  blotted  from  their 
works.  Shdkspeare,  Otway,  Heau- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Congreve,  Dry- 
den,  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  and  other 
dramatic  poets  of  eminence,  have 
transmitteu  their  names  to  posterity 
with  greatly  diminished  lustre,  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  very  cause.  Few,  indeed, 
are  there,  who  imitate  the  praise¬ 
worthy  resolution  which  Waller  dis- 
])layed,  when  he  expressed  his  firm 
<leterinination  “  to  erase  from  his 
poems  every  line  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  some  incentive  to  virtue or 
who  deserve  the  tribute  of  praise 
which  liord  Lyttleton,  in  his  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  tragedy  of  (  ’oriolanus, 
so  justly  paid  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  ana  companion,  Thomson: — 

“  His  virtuous  muse  employ'd  her  well 
taught  lyre, 

None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  in¬ 
spire; 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted 
thought. 

One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish 
to  blot.” 


IDec. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with 
the  following  excellent  remarks  by 
Dr.  Hlair:* — “We  must  observe, 
that  there  may  he  an  extreme  in  too 
great  an  anxious  care  about  words. 
We  must  not  retard  the  course  of 
thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  ima¬ 
gination,  by  pausing  too  long  about 
every  word  tliat  is  employed.  There 
is,  on  certain  occasions,  a  glow  of 
composition  which  should  he  kept 
up,  if  we  hope  to  express  ourselves 
happily,  though  at  the  expense  of 
allowing  some  iiiadverteneies  to 
pass.  A  more  severe  examination 
of  these  must  he  left  to  the  work  of 
correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of 
composition  he  useful,  the  laborious 
task  of  correcting  is  no  less  so ;  it 
is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.  I  should 
therefore  advise  that  what  is  written 
sliouhl  be  laid  by  for  some  little 
time,  till  the  ardour  of  eomposition 
be  past;  till  the  fondness  for  the 
expressions  we  have  used  lie  worn 
off,  and  the  expressions  themselves 
be  forgotten;  and  then  reviewing  our 
work  with  a  cool  and  critical  eye,  as 
if  it  were  the  performance  ot  ano¬ 
ther,  we  shall  uiscern  many  imper¬ 
fections  which  at  first  escaped  us. 
Then  is  the  season  for  pruning  re¬ 
dundancies,  for  examining  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sentences,  for  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  juncture  and  connecting 
particles,  and  for  bringing  style  in¬ 
to  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This  important  task  must 
be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  their  tlioughts  with 
proper  advantage  to  others;  and 
constant  practice  in  it  will  soon 
sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  objects  of  attention,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practi¬ 
cable  work  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.” 

D.  F. 
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,Tean  \Voi,f«axg  Cjof.tiie,  one  of 
the  most  celebiatod  uutlioiH  of  (ier- 
miiny,who,  on  account  of  Iiia  advanced 
is  become  the  patriarch  of  Cicr- 
inan  literature,  was  horn  at  iTankfort- 
oii-the-Maiu,  the  ‘28th  of  Aupust,  1749. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  celehratcd  Juiis- 
consult,  and  received  an  education  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  development  of  those 
talents  with  which  nature  had  richly 
endowed  him.  Alter  bavin;*  studied 
law  at  l..eipsick,and  received  a  doctor's 
decree  at  StrashourR-,  he  established 
hiinsell  in  his  profession  at  Wetslar,  in 
t  lie  year  1771 ;  at  this  place  he  published 
his  celebrated  work,  *•  The  Sorrows  of 
NVertcr,"  which  was  founded  on  a  traqfi- 
cal  adventurethat  had  recent lyoccu*red 
within  his  own  knowledy^e.  I'his  work 
immediately  drew  public  attention  to 
the  author,  who  hail  proved  himself  so 
intimately  ae(|uaintc(i  with  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  who, 
in  a  simple,  but  always  interestiu;* 
story,  captivated  the  mind  and  heart 
of  his  reader,  (’ourted  by  all  the  most 
distinp^uished  men  in  (iermany,  Goethe 
soon  found  in  the  younp:  Prince  Charles 
Ausfustus  of  Weimar,  not  only  a  pro¬ 
tector,  but  a  friend,  lie  travelled  with 
this  prince  throu«^h  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  on  his  return  in  1782  was 
appointed  a  privy  councillor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ducal  Chamber  of  W'eimar. 
In  178t>  he  obtained  the  permission  he 
so  ardently  desired  of  visitin;*  Italy ; 
after  having  travelled  throughont  this 
interesting  country,  and  made  some 
stay  in  Sicily,  he  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  studied  antiquities,  and  did 
not  return  to  Weimar  until  he  hud  been 
absent  three  years.  This  city,  whose 
sovereign  was  constantly  the  protector 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  was  already 
called  ihe  Athens  of  Germany.  A  rare 
concourse  of  celebrated  men  was  esta¬ 
blished  ill  this  city,  among  whom  was 
distinguished  in  the  first  rank,  Wicland, 
Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The 
last  seems  to  have  partaken  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  public  esteem  previously 
bestowed  on  his  illustrious  predeces- 
fCnr.  May.  Vol.  82. 


sors.  The  republic  of  I'  tters  has  con¬ 
tained  but  few  citizens  who  ever  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  bright  reputation  with  so 
little  alloy,  and  obtained  while  living 
the  full  meed  of  glory  justly  due  to 
their  useful  labours,  (ioethe  may  be 
citcil  among  the  small  number  ol  tor- 
tiinate  writers,  whose  personal  and 
mental  (jualiticalions  have  been  honour¬ 
ably  appreciatcil  by  theii*  contempora¬ 
ries.  Loaded  with  years  and  honours, 
his  first  us  well  as  liis  last  stop  in  the 
long  career,  whicli  he  has  so  honoura¬ 
bly  tilled,  have  been  marked  by  the 
most  brilliant  success;  the  esteem  and 
veneration  with  which  he  has  inspired 
his  fellow-citizens,  without  excepting 
even  his  numerous  rivals,  approach  to 
a  species  of  adoration.  His  statue  is 
about  to  be  erected,  at  their  expense, 
in  iTankfort,  his  native  city,  and  many 
other  cities  of  the  (icrmanic  ('onlede- 
ration  are  disposed  to  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample.  Napoleon,  during  his  stay  at 
lafurt,  desired  to  see  Goethe;  and, 
after  a  long  and  animated  interview^ 
placed  the  cross  of  the  l.egion  of  Ho¬ 
nour  on  the  breast  of  this  honourable 
man.  “(locthe,”  said  Madame  de 
Staal,  “  represents  in  his  own  person 
the  whole  of  German  literature;  not 
because  there  are  no  writers  superior 
to  him  in  some  respects,  but  because 
he  unites  in  himself  all  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  (lerman  mind, and  no  one 
is  so  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
imagination,  which  the  Italians,  the 
Trench,  and  the  English  acknowledge. 
We  find  in  him  a  great  profundity  of 
ideas,  a  grace  which  springs  from  the 
imagination,  a  sensibility,  although 
sometimes  fantastic,  yet  even  from  that 
very  quality  more  adapted  to  interest 
the  readers,  who  seek  in  books  mate¬ 
rials  wherewith  to  vary  their  mo¬ 
notonous  existence,  and  seek  in  the 
charms  of  poetry  to  enliven  the  tedium 
occasioned  by  a  paucity  of  the  real 
occurrences  in  life.” 

The  genius  of  Goethe  embraced 
every  department  of  literature,  phy¬ 
sics,  natural  history,  and  the  fine  arts, 
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and  he  publithcd  works  of  almost  every 
kind,  such  as  soup^n,  ballads,  epic  po. 
eras,  traj^ediesy  operas,  comedies,  pro- 
verbs,  romances,  &c.  the  list  alone  of 
his  numerous  writiu;j^s  would  exceed 
the  limits  prescribed  for  our  present 
article  :  we  can  therefore  only  cite  his 
principal  works.  Attached  to  Schiller 
by  the  ties  of  a  Jonp:  and  constant 
friendship,  a  worthy  rival  of  that  jjreal 
man,  he  has  with  no  less  fruitful  bund 
enriched  the  staple  of  their  common 
country.  His  first  piece,  Goetz  tie  iier- 
lichinfjen^'ov  the  Iron-handed  Cheva- 
lier,  an  historical  drama,  had  at  first 
a  prodip'ious  success.  The  author  traces 
in  a  unite  and  piquant  manner  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  chivalrous  manners 
of  former  times.  Ho  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  Fauxtusy  a  piece  replete  with 
original  and  brilliant  beauties;  I  phi. 
genia  in  Tanris  ;  Tasso  ;  the  Sutural 
Daughter  ;  ('lavijo  ;  Stella  ;  Count 
Egmonty  4*^.  He  also  translated  two 
of  the  tratjedies  of  Voltaire,  Mahomet 
and  Tancred.  His  epic  poem,  l/crmann 
and  Dorothcoy  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Uituube,  and  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  Baron  Humboldt,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  illustrious  traveller  of 
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that  name.  M.  Boulard  has  also  given 
an  interlinear  translation.  The  ro. 
mance  of  H'erter  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Furope.  An- 
other  romance,  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahrey  the  years  of  apprenticeship 
of  William  Meister,  has  been  imitated 
rather  than  translated,  in  I'reneh,  by 
M.Sevelinges, under  the  titloof  Ifrctl^ 
who  has  also  translated  with  loss  sue- 
cess  the  Elective  Jffinitiesy  one  of  the 
last  of  Goethe's  romances,  (loethc 
published  at  Tubingen,  in  1813,  the 
first  part  of  Memoirs  of  his  Lifcy  con¬ 
taining  an  acconnt  of  his  travels  in 
Italy,  and  which  has  created  a  great 
desire  for  the  continuation.  The  ('am. 
plete  Works  of  Goethe  were  published 
in  numbers  at  Tubingen,  from  the  year 
ISOfi  to  1810.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  principal  academies  in 
F.urope,  and  is  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber  of  the  French  National  Institute. 
For  some  years  past  be  has  relinquish¬ 
ed  the  direction  of  the  theatre  at  VVei- 
hiar,  and  discontinued  the  large  parlies 
that  used  to  be  held  at  bis  house, 
w’here  travellers  from  every  part  of 
Fhtrope  were  accustomed  to  resort,  cu¬ 
rious  to  behold  this  celebrated  man. 


XOTICKS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Plniatrhi  Alcibiades,  texlum  e 
Cod.  Paris.  Pecoguovit,  perpetua 
annotatione  insiruxity  dissertatiouem 
de  fontibus  hujus  vitre  prermisit 
Christ,  By  M,  haehr, 

.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Alcibiades,  corrected  from 
manuscripts  in  Paris,  with  notes,  and 
a  dissertation  on  the  sources  whence 
Plutarch  drew  the  materials  of  his 
life;  by  M.  Baehr,  professor  at  the 
university  of  Heidlebcrg.  The  author 
is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for 
several  e\cellent  philological  treatises, 
such  as  his  ingenious  dissertation  on 
Minerva  Primigeneioy  and  on  the 
Apollo  Patricius.  But  it  is  to  the 
.study  of  Plutarch  that  this  young 
author  has  particularly  dedicated  his 
studies;  he  has  given  in  the  Mcle- 
iemata  of  M.  Creutzer  observations 
oil  Artaxerxes,  in  which  it  may  he 
perceived,  that  he  has  comprised  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  towards  the 
,  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  for  the 
comprehension  of  ancient  biography. 


He  has  now  completed  liis  labours  on 
Alcibiades,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  will  finish  his  Pyrrhus.  M.  Buchr 
has  closely  adhered  to  the  edition  of 
b'choefifer,  as  his  standard,  which  is 
most  known  all  over  Germany.  He 
has  with  scrupulous  assiduity  collated 
all  the  manuscripts  in  the  Boyal  Li¬ 
brary  of  Paris,  which  is  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preface.  This  preface 
is  followed  by  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  sources  whctice  Plutarch  drew 
the  materials  which  composed  his  life 
of  .‘Vlcibiades.  M.  Baehr  confutes 
those  commentators,  who  endeavour  to 
shake  the  credit  which  the  Greek  his¬ 
torian  merits.  He  maintains  that  Plu. 
tarch  has  invariably  followed  the 
surest  guides,  such  as  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Ephorns,  Theopompus.  He 
asserts  that  where  the  authorities, 
whence  Plutarch  drew  his  information, 
were  of  doubtful  tendency,  they  were 
not  received  till  after  a  mature  deli¬ 
beration  ;  and  these  are  not  empty  as¬ 
sertions.  At  pages  216  and  2*22,  an 
example  of  M.  Bachr’s  manner  of  rea¬ 
soning  may  be  seen  ;  there  we  may  be 
convinced  that  Plutarch  often  followed 
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h\*  originals  »o  closely,  that  lie  appears 
ill  many  places  to  have  transcribed 
their  very  words,  necordiiiQf  to  M. 
Schneider  (ui  exscrip.sisse  adeo  verba 
rideeUur).  In  the  notes  M.  Haehr  has 
followed  his  author  step  by  step,  and, 
on  any  particniar  event,  we  arc  di¬ 
rected  to  some  passa^fe  in  the  more 
ancient  authors,  which  supports  him. 

Flutarch  took  a  f;reat  d'^al  from 
Xenophon,  riineydides,  Theopoinpns, 
and  Duris  of  Santos,  who  claimed  an 
alliance  with  the  family  of  Alcibiades. 
M.  Baehr  shows  by  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  Pericles,  that  Plutarch  did  not 
undertake  the  life  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  iiicoiiBideratcly.  Onr  author 
afterwards  speaks  of  Satyrns,  from 
whom  Plutarch  borrowed  his  ‘23d 
chapter,  without  any  acknowledg:e. 
nient,  but  Atheinrus  treatinvf  on  the 
same  8ubj(?ct,  supplies  that  deficiency, 
by  ascribint^  ii  to  Satyrus.  Baehr 
afterwards  passes  to  Antisthenes,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Alcibiades,  which 
has  not  only  served  Plutarch,  but  all 
those  who  have  commented  on  Alci- 
biades  from  Pluto  to  Prod  us,  and 
Oiympiodorns.  Theophrastus  has  also 
contributed  to  assist  him,  and  Philo- 
chores  has  furnished  him  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  twenty-sixth  chapter 
on  Hermes.  Amon;^  the  orators,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Antiphon,  and  Andocides 
have  been  consulted.  Kven  the  comic 
poets  such  as  Aristophanes,  Eupolis, 
Archippus,  Plato,  and  Phrynichus,  have 
been  quoted.  M.  Baehr  has  displayed 
g^rcat  erudition  in  his  researches,  and 
has  drawn  the  most  just  conclusions 
from  those  revered  authorities  which 
have  served  as  guides  to  Plutarch,  and 
for  this  reason  the  historian  has  not 
been  so  faithful  as  he  ou^ht  to  have 
been  in  the  biopfraphy  of  the  others. 
We  know  that  M.  Heeren  has  already 
treated  on  this  subject,  and,  if  M. 
Baehr  would  extend  his  labours  to  the 
whole  of  Plutarch  with  the  same  ta¬ 
lent  he  has  exhibited  in  the  work 
before  us,  philolot^y  would  be  much 
benefited  by  his  labours. 

This  youn^  philologist  has  also  pro¬ 
mised  us  an  edition  of  the  Fragments 
of  Ctesias,  cum  notig  variorum  ancient 
and  modern,  he  will  endeavour  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Ctesias  from  the  frivolous  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  learned  Larchcr.  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  call- 
ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  interesting  digression. — Cupid,  re¬ 
presented  on  the  shield  of  Alcibiades, 
holding  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand. 
M.  Baehr  reconciles  this  passage  with 
a  similar  one  from  Athenwns,  and  with 
some. epigrams  from  the  Anthology  of 


Jacobs ;  he  also  sup|>ortH  it  by  a  pan. 
sage  from  Pliny,  who  mention**  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  C'upid,  holding  a  thunder- bolt 
in  his  hand :  this  accords  with  those 
mystic  emblems  of  the  young  Ciod 
represented  as  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer  of  mankind.  M.  Baehr 
has  proved,  that  although  Jupiter 
claims  the  thunder-bolt,  as  the  chief 
attribute,  yet  it  was  not  his  exclusive 
privilege.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  philological  discussions, 
and  in  his  digression  relative  to  the 
ancient  Plynthus. 

Higtoire  des  evcH^mcTts  de  la  (wr^ct 
depitis  les  premiers  troubles  jnsqna 
ce  jont\  ffc. — History  of  the  late 
Events  in  (ireeee,  with  Xotes ;  to 
which  is  added  an  Account  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Hy  M.  C.  1),  Ruirenel, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  principal  farts. 

1  v(d.  8vo.  price  lls.  fid.  Paris,  1822. 

M.  RafiTenel  has  excited  a  very 
lively  interest  in  his  work,  which  is 
augmented  still  more  by  the  present 
circninstances;  the  war  still  continues, 
and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  fol¬ 
low  these  actual  events,  without  asso¬ 
ciating  those  which  have  long  pre. 
ceded  them,  and  the  principal  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  In  this  his¬ 
tory  these  matters  arc  represented  to  ns 
with  fluency,  clearness,  and  precision. 

Wc  see,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes, 
the  Dramatis  PeTsonec^  performing  the 
most  tragical  spectacle,  one  party  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  passion  of  religious  liberty, 
the  other  raging  with  the  most  bi¬ 
goted  and  despotic  fanaticism.  Here 
we  have  the  representation  of  man¬ 
ners  and  characters  entirely  unknown 
amongst  us.  Their  language,  habits, 
costume,  and  manners  of  living,  are  all 
different.  Even  their  ferocious  actions 
have  a  barbarous  but  savage  grandeur 
about  them,  at  which  we  are  the  more 
astonished,  as' civilization  brings  all 
nations  to  uniformity.  Their  wart, 
punishments,  laws,  and  usages,  all  re¬ 
semble  those  of  more  polished  coun¬ 
tries.  This  book  presents  many  charm¬ 
ing  digressions,  when  the  importance 
of  these  events  was  not  the  object  of 
the  author.  We  have  only  to  regret, 
that  the  author  did  not  extend  his 
account  of  the  principal  characters  of 
this  war,  such  as  those  of  Prince 
Ypsilanti,  and  of  Dobelina,  who,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  her  husbandi  fitted 
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out  three  ships  of  war,  which  she  armed 
at  tier  own  expense,  and  displayed  in 
the  woman  the  valour  of  a  hero. 

Noihiiijj  is  more  valuable  in  history, 
than  exact  deliueations  of  character 
and  correct  descriptions.  We  could 
have  wished,  also,  tliat  he  had  tjiveii 
us  some  of  their  speeches,  whether 
delivered  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or 
in  their  political  assemblies,  because 
speeches  paint  the  thout^hts  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  much  better  than  the  most 
animated  narration.  The  descriptions 
of  the  several  events  would  have  been 
bettfu'  ill  a  more  connected  view. 

We  cannot  help  recommending^ 
this  work,  as  being  remarkable  for 
a  fluent  facility  of  style,  rarely 
to  be  met  w  ith ;  fur  an  accurate  dc- 
Bcription  of  manners,  and  for  reflections 
which  do  great  credit  to  the  author. 
The  work  throughout  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth,  and  is  the  most  complete 
account  liitherto  published  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  ot' 
the  present  age. 

Melanges  de  Philosoghie^  de  Mo¬ 
rale  ft  de  Literature. — A  Moral,  Li¬ 
terary,  and  Philosophical  Miscel. 
lany.  liy  .1.  M.  Meister.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  7P^h  Price  10s.  (jeneva, 
1822. 

The  author  of  this  new’  work  is  an 
old  labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
and  well  known  in  the  learned  world 
as  the  friend  of  Diderot,  Grimm,  Suar- 
det,  and  Necker. 

He  and  !M.  Garat  arc  the  only  two 
literati  now  surviving,  who  lived  in 
the  intimate  friendship  of  the  philo- 
aophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If 
the  name  of  Meister  do  not  fire  the 
imagination  so  much  as  those  of  his 
illustrious  contemporaries,  the  least 
we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  stood 
clear  of  those  rocks  on  which  the  most 
part  of  his  friends  were  foundered. — 
He  was  always  the  zealous  advocate 
of  that  religion,  whose  principles  arc 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  eternal 
truth.  All  his  works  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  sensibility  and  mildness,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  purest  and  must  exalted 
sentiments. 

His  Discourses  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Suulf  and  Old  Agcy  are  well 
known.  As  an  historian,  .M.  Meister 
is  known  by  the  continuance  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  Grimm's  Correspondence.— 
The  work,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is 
.diflercht  from  those  hitherto  published 
by  the  author.  The  philosopher  and 
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man  of  letters  appear  by  turns,  and 
are  successively  loved  and  admired. 
The  first  volume  contains  n  Treatise 
on  Friendship^  replete  with  original 
views,  where  the  interest  is  sustained 
by  the  author^  oratorical  talents  in 
every  section,  presenting,  at  times,  his 
ideas  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  soiiietimes, 
like  Cicero,  in  the  form  of  dialogue; 
aud,  lastly,  in  the  form  of  Hentiinental 
aphorisms. 

The  second  part  contains  fragments 
on  several  subjects  of  literature  aud 
morality.  These  pieces  will  always  af¬ 
ford  great  pleasure,  however  often  they 
are  read.  .Some  of  them  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  journals,  but  they 
are  well  worthy  of  being  collected  and 
preserved.  Their  titles  are — On  Trans¬ 
lations —  .4  I.eiter  to  my  Friend  on 
Homer — >On  the  Hon  Ton — On  the  Art 
of  Speech— ‘On  Fersonality — (tcneral 
and  Particular  Causes  of  the  Pover- 
ful  Influence  gained  by  Philosophy  in 
the  Kighteenth  Century. 

'I'he  second  volume  is  also  di\  ided  into 
two  parts.— The  first  part  is  entitled, 
Hiographical  Shefehesj  including  pa- 
negyrics  on  Diderot,  Lavater,  Necker, 
and  Grimm.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  is 
a  collection  of  detached  thoughts^  on 
Morality,  Polities,  .Metaphysics,  and 
Literature. — The  author’s  style  is  llu- 
ent  and  pithy,  and  much  more  elegant 
than  we  could  expect  from  a  man  who 
writes  not  in  his  native  language.  Hut 
it  is  not  a  new  thing  to  see  the  scholars 
of  Zurich  Docti  .sermon is  utriusqne  lin- 
guee. 

IHstoire  de  Cliarlnnagne,  Ve*  — 
History  of  tlie  reign  of  (’liarle- 
magne,  precceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  or  description  of  the  reign  of 
Pepin  ;  for  the  use  of  young  peo¬ 
ple.  By  M.  le  Comte  de  S^gur.  I2mo. 
Price  4s.  Paris  1822. 

A  work  of  this  sort,  already  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  name  of  the  author, 
will  be  well  appreciated  by  an  ex¬ 
tract.  At  the  eud  of  the  introduction 
he  says, 

“  Many  political  crimes,  of  which 
Charles  Martel  was  never  guilty  of, 
tarnished  the  glory  of  P^pio.  He  is 
justly  accused  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Theobald,  his 
brother’s  Carloman  and  Griflbn,of  that 
of  his  nephew.s,  and  also  of  the  niis- 
fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  van¬ 
quished  and  made  prisoner,  and  the 
degradation  of  his  king ;  but  as  he 
increased  the  fortune  and  the  power 
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of  the  clerg^y,  he  was  absolved  and 
blessed,  whilst  Charles  Martel,  the  li- 
berator  of  France  and  free  from 
crimes,  was  condemned  to  eternal  fires 
by  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  forced  to 
bear  u  pari  in  the  expenses  of  a  war 
ag^ainst  the  Mnsselmuns,  for  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  his  country  and  the  church. 
Posterity  has  been  more  just,  it  has 
immortalised  this  hero  ;  but,  althous^h 
acknowledg^in^  the  talents  of  F6piii,  a 
modern  Philip  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ^lory  of  a  modern  Alexander, 
it  has  ens:raved  on  his  tomb  only  this 
simple*  inscription  :  “  Vi  (fit  Vepin 
perc  de  Vharlcmupne.'''''  —  Our  author 
has  written  for  youth,  but  the  history 
of  Charlemagne  is  full  of  examples  and 
precepts  useful  to  every  a^e. 

“  One  day  the  emperor,  seeinjf  the 
noblemen  of  his  court  decorated  with 
their  silks,  fine  furs,  and  brilliant 
plumes,  while  he  was  only  dressed 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  in  a 
simple  doublet  of  otters  skin,  a  wool¬ 
len  tunic,  and  a  blue  cloth  cloak, 
amused  himself  with  takin{^  them  out 
huntinu;'.  'I'here,  they  were  soon  torn 
by  thorns,  frozen  by  wind  and  snow, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  then  returned 
to  the  palace  in  a  state  of  disorder 
which  their  ruined  magnificence  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  ridiculous.  Charles 


quickly  dryinyf  himself  by  a  larftfe  fire, 
said,  lau^^hin^*,  to  the  g-reat  deii(f  ht  of 
the  multitude,  to  his  wet  and  disfif^ured 
courtiers,  ‘  Foolish  youn^*  men,  you 
see  the  ditFerence  between  yonr  luxury 
and  my  simplicity;  my  clothing  covers 
me  and  defends  me,  costs  little,  is  not 
hurt  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is 
quickly  and  easily  replaced  ;  you  ex¬ 
pend  treasures  for  your’s,  and  yet  tho 
least  uccident  destroys  it.”*  M.Seijar 
thus  completes  his  history  :<—**  It  is 
very  certain,  that  his  reig*n,  for  ever 
celebrated,  formed  a  new  era  in  modern 
Europe.  The  Church  owes  her  inde¬ 
pendence  to  him,  the  western  Empire  its 
birth,  sciences  and  arts  their  revival, 
many  its  civilization,  and  France  her 
repose  and  p^randeur.  His  memory 
was  so  lons^  cherished,  that,  several 
u^es  after  the  destruction  of  bis  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  marriage  of  one  of  our 
kin(;w  with  a  princess,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  his  descendants,  excited  uni¬ 
versal  joy  in  France.  But  amonjptt 
all  the  praises  loaded  on  this  monarch, 
the  most  honourable,  perhaps,  was  that 
of  a  contemporary  author,  the  historian 
of  Louis  Ic  Debonnaire ;  this  eulo- 
ginm,  which  was  repented  by  the 
whole  empire,  exceptinjj  only  tho 
Saxons,  contains  merely  these  words: 
L'homme  juste  csl  mort." 
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AMERICA. 

Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University 
of  Fensylvania,  has  lately  invented  an 
instrument  for  cuttingf  the  lentil  which 
forms  in  the  crystalline  humour  in  cases 
of  cataract.  The  instruments  used  by 
Saunders,  by  Sir  William  Adams,  and 
by  other  oculists  are  neither  stronjf 
nor  sharp  enoua^h  to  separate  the 
lentils  when  they  are  very  indurated, 
and  instances  of  which  frequently 
occur.  Professor  Gibson  has  contrived 
a  pair  of  scissars  so  delicate  and  yet  so 
sharp  as  to  divide  the  thickest  lentils 
without  wounding  any  part  of  the  eye. 
The  scissars  are  constructed  upon  the 
principles  of  those  of  Dr.  Wollaston, 
and  have  two  sharp  blades.  Dr.  Gib¬ 
son  has  made  several  experiments 
which  have  fully  established  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  invention. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage  of  Milan,  on  the  banks  of  the 


Huron,  there  is  a  spring  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  water,  on  approaching  which  with 
a  lighted  caudle  the  water  ignites  and 
throws  out  a  very  clear  and  brilliant 
flame.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  have  the  design  of  using 
this  water  to  light  their  houses. 

AFRICA. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
6th  and  7th  letters  of  Messrs.  Cailliaud 
toM.Jomard,  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France,  upon  the  anti- 
quitiesof  Nubia.  1  havejust  returned 
from  the  desert,  where  1  have  found 
two  spots  abounding  in  antiquities.— 
M.  Lilian!,  a  Frenchman,  not  having 
left  Senuar,  saw  them  a  few  days 
before.  Near  the  village  of  Wetbeyt 
Naga  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  small 
temples  in  the  desert.  Eight  leagues  to 
the  S.  £.  are  the  remains  of  seven 
small  temples.  The  ruins  and  the 
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vallry  lbrou(cb  which  you  approach 
them  bear  the  name  of  Naf^a,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  they  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Naka.  Three  of 
tliese  temples  are  in  pretty  ^ood  pre¬ 
servation.  One  of  them  cousisis  of 
but  one  apartment  and  is  iiitcrestini; 
tor  its  oruaroents ;  the  bt^ures  have  a 
costume  different  from  that  of  £)^ypt, 
and  with  robes  resembliuic  those  of  the 
6&:urcs  in  the  pyramids,  of  which  1  have 
spoken  to  you.  The  second  temple 
is  larti^cr  with  an  avenue  of  sphinxes. 
'I'be  third  is  an  isolated  portico,  very 
curious,  and  of  a  less  ancieut  con¬ 
struction  :  the  architecture  is  a  mixture 
of  Grecian  and  EtJ:yptiaii,  having* 
several  Corinthian  Capitals,  &c. ;  the 
other  temples  are  in  a  complete  state 
of  ruin. 

In  a  large  valley  of  the  desert,  a  six 
hours  journey  from  the  Nile  and  an 
eight  hours  journey  to  the  S.  K.  of 
Chendy,  are  ruins  much  more  con¬ 
siderable,  which,  I  conceive,  roust  be 
the  remains  of  the  place  of  study  (or 
College)  of  Meroe  :  they  consist  of 
eight  small  temples  in  a  line  with 
galleries  and  terraces.  It  is  an 
immense  structure,  composed  of  a 
crowd  of  chambers,  temples,  passages, 
and  galleries,  surrouuded  by  double 
enclosures.  I  can  only  now  give  you 
a  slight  idea  of  these  ruins.  The 
temple  in  the  centre  communicates 
with  the  others  by  three  galleries  or 
terraces,  of  more  than  sixty  metres 
(185  feet)  loug.  Each  temple  has  its 
particular  compartments,  aud  its  eleva¬ 
tions  arc  in  a  strait  line.  There  arc  in 
all  eight  temples,  thirty-nine  chambers 
or  apartments,  twenty -six  passages, 
twelve  stair-cases,  &c.  These  ruins 
cover  a  space  the  circumference  of 
which  is  more  than  eight  hundred 
metres  (about  2,500  feet). 

But  ill  this  immensity  of  ruins  every 
thing  is  of  the  lunallest  proport  ious,  the 
buildings  as  well  us  the  materials. 
The  stones  are  in  rows  of  twenty- 
five  centi- metres  high,  and  frequently 
squared.  The  largest  temple  is  ouly 
eleven  metres  long.  Upon  the  columns 
are  Egyptian  figures,  whilst  some  of 
the  columns  of  the  same  portico  are 
fiuied  in  the  Grecian  style.  On  the 
base  of  one  of  them  1  thought  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  remains  of  a  zodiac  :  there 
were  Gemeni  and  Sagittarius,  and  1 
took  a  correct  drawing  of  them.  Time 
and  the  elements,  which  have  anni¬ 
hilated  the  ancient  Saba  and  so  many 
other  monuments,  appear  to  have  been 
willing  to  preserve  to  us  the  observatory 
of  Meroe,  without  destroying  any  of 
its  parts.  It  would  be  practicable 
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completely  to  restore  the  design. 
present  there  is  no  water  in  this  spot, 
and  1  always  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  myself  with  water  from  the 
Nile. 

At  a  few  hundred  paces  from  these 
ruins  are  the  reiuaius  of  two  other 
small  monuments,  aud  the  evident 
traces  of  a  large  piece  of  water  sur- 
rounded  by  great  hanks  to  preserve  it 
from  the  sands.  VVe  did  not  find  here 
any  site  of  a  city,  or  heaps  of  rubbisii, 
or  any  tomb.  If  the  ancient  Meroc 
had  been  in  this  spot,  I  am  of  opiuion 
that  they  would  not  have  elevated  the 
Pyramids,  at  the  distance  of  a  two 
days  journey.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  college  of  Meroe  stood  on  this 
spot.  The  form  and  the  building,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  indicate  the 
fact  ^  but  the  city  was  near  the  tombs, 
where  arc  ihe  forty-five  pyramids,  the 
latitude  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
ancient  latitude  of  Meroe,  whilst  the 
latitude  of  these  ruins  is  very  diffcrcut. 

We  ai'e  astonished  in  all  these  ruins 
to  find  so  few  hieroglyphics,  there  are 
only  six  columns  forming  the  portico 
of  the  middle  temple  which  have  any 
hieroglyphics;  all  the  walls  arc  bare 
of  sculpture. 

When  I  visited  this  spot,  the  Choucry 
and  Bycharych  Arabs  had  revolted 
against  Ismael  Pacha;  they  every  day 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Nile.  M.  Liuaiit  was  pursued 
by  these  Arabs,  but  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  them.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  induced  me  to  renounce 
my  project  of  going  to  Goz,  Uedgeb 
on  the  Atbara,  as  w'ell  as  to  the  deserts 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where 
all  the  Bycharyeh  Arabs  were  in 
revolt. 

1  finished  my  labours  at  Baikal. — 
Being  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Sokkut,  1  went  to  Seliuia, 
which  is  an  Oasis  in  the  desert.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  discover  antiquities  there, 
but  I  found  only  a  Christian  habitation 
consisting  of  eight  small  rooms,  and 
with  about  two  hundred  date  ti'ees. 
Selima  is  now  inhabited,  and  forms  ooe 
of  the  stations  of  the  great  caravan  of 
Darfour. 

During  this  long  and  laborious 
journey,  1  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  enjoy  a  continued  stale  of  goo<i 
health.  I  lost  seven  camels.  1  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  forage  at  the  rate 
of  one  franc  per  lb.  and  for  other  things 
in  proportion.^  When  it  was  impossible, 
at  any  price,  to  purchase  camels,  the 
Prince  made  me  a  present  of  one.'* 

To  this  communication  M.  Joinard 
adds  the  following  observations '.--Ln 
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the  corrc8|K)nJcnce  of  M.  Cuilliaud, 
(Voiibu  have  beeu  expreRsed  as  to  the 
|dacc  called  Welbeyt  Na^a,  situated 
nt  three  quarters  of  a  day’s  journey 
ft-om  Cliendy,  and  having*  tiftccu  small 
pyramids.  On  entering  the  desert, 
eight  leagues  S.  E.  of  this  point,  we 
find  several  small  temples,  one  of  which 
has  sphinxes  before  it,  and  auutlier  is 
enclosed  by  Oorinthian  columns.  With 
respect  to  the  site  of  Welbeyt  Naga 
in  relation  to  Chendy  and  .Assour,  and 
to  the  more  considerable  ruins  found' 
by  travellers  to  the  S.  E.  of  Chendy, 
six  leagues  from  the  river,  it  appears 
that  these  ruins  (the  supposed  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  priests  of  Meroe)  are 
about  twelve  leagues  S.  and  by  E. 
of  Assour.  This  distance  from  the 
College  of  Meroe  to  the  city  may 
perhaps  appear  rather  considerable, 
and  it  is  also  surprising  that  u  place  of 
this  description  should  be  so  thr  from 
the  Nile.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
rational  to  conclude,  that  the  latitude 
of  Meroe  given  by  the  ancients  must 
be  that  of  the  observatory  and  of  the 
spot  where  the  priests  were  established. 
But  there  ought  to  be  twenty-five 
minutes  dificrence  of  latitude  between 
the  ruins  of  Assour  and  those  situated 
eight  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Chendy. — 
From  these  data,  1  am  induced  to 
infer  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  college  or  observatory  of  Meroe 
was  situated  in  this  spot.  But  before 
deciding,  we  must  wait  for  more  pre¬ 
cise  details  than  those  contained  in  a 
letter  written  in  haste. 

A  very  interesting  result  of  the 
travels  of  M.  Cailliaud  is  the  proof,  that 
many  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia 
are  of  more  recent  state  than  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  if  Ethiopia  was 
the  cradle  of  the  arts,  their  develope- 
ment  was  in  Egypt,  and  this  opinion 
is  continually  strengthened  by  the 
modern  discoveries.  It  was  at  I  hebes 
and  at  Memphis  that  the  arts  rose  to 
that  elevation  in  which  we  now  witness 
them  in  the  antiquities  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  From  thence  they  re-ascended 
the  Nile,  down  which  they  had  for¬ 
merly  travelled,  but  with  improvements 
appropriate  to  the  climate  and  sun  of 
thelhcbaide,  and  which  are  entirely 
difierent  from  those  of  FThiopia.— 
When  the  (ireeks  became  roasters  of 
"Egypt,  they  mingled  the  Grecian  style 
“With  the  Egyptian,  and,  in  turn,  carried 
their  arms  and  their  architecture  into 
Ethiopia.  I'he  vastness  ot  the  materials, 
’which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proof  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  is 
'a  character  wanting  in  the  greater 


number  of  Nubian- antiquities:  this  is 
another  iiidicaiion  of  u  more  recent 
epoch.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis, 
we  shall  never  elucidate  the  religion 
and  arts  of  F^gypt  by  the  climate,  and 
productions  of  the  countries  situated 
between  the  tropics. 

The  new  researches  of  M.  Uailliaud 
prove  him  a  traveller  of  undefatigable 
zeal.  After  having  travelled  more 
than  one  thousand  leagues  through 
countries  entirely  unknown  or  known 
but  impertectly,  he  will  lelurn  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  science  sufiicient  for 
his  own  fume,  if  nut  to  console  us  that 
he  has  nut  been  able  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Before  a  year  is 
expired  be  will  be  on  his  return  to 
France,  hearing  with  him  a  description 
of  every  Oasis  known  to  ns,  and  of  the 
entire  course  of  the  Nile  up  to  the  in** 
of  latitude ;  and  with  a  port-folio  rich  in 
observations  upon  ancient  monuments, 
geography,  and  natural  history. 

ASIA. 

If  we  can  believe  the  Diorio  Ito- 
mauoy  the  Queen  of  Thibet,  in  order  to 
convert  her  subjects  to  Christianity, 
has  made  a  retpiisition  of  the  Fopc  for 
eighty  missionaries  from  the  college. 
Propaganda Jide,  at  Rome.  Five  <!u- 
pucins  have  already  set  out  for'Hiihet. 
All  Italian  of  Brescia  has  become  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  wc  are  indebted  for  her 
Majesty’s  conversion. 

SYRIA. 

A  French  .Monk,  of  Mount  I.ebanon, 
has  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
a  periodical  paper,  to  contain  every 
thing  new  in  literature  and  |)olitics, 
which  can  be  interesting  to  that  part 
of  Syria.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
Gazette  ever  circulated  in  the  interior 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  rendered 
into  French,  and  has  been  published 
for  several  years,  in  numbers  of  one 
page  each  month,  and  un,der  the  title 
of  “  the  Hermit  of  Mount  Lebanon.” 

RUSSIA. 

M.  de  l^ngsdorf  has  left  Russia  for 
the  Brazils,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  who  has  appointed  him  di¬ 
rector  of  a  scientific  journey  through¬ 
out  South  America.— M.  de  Langsdorf 
has,  for  a  long  time,  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  researches  in  the  Brazils, 
where  he  has  resided  and  has  acquired 
large  estates.  He  purposes  to  establish 
a  colony  a  few  leagues  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  aud  to  cultivate  coffee  with 
the  negroes;  but  his  present  voyage  is 
totally  unconnected  with  this  project. 
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—He  is  accompanied  by  M.  Maurice 
Rugendas,  a  painter  of  Augsbourg  and 
son  of  the  celebrated  artist  of  that 
uame,  by  M^netVier,  a  French  naturalist 
and  an  old  scholar  of  the  polytechnical 
school  of  Faria,  and  by  the  Baron  tie 
Drais,  a  mathematician,  entrusted  with 
the  geographical  and  astronomical  la- 
l>ours,  and,  finally,  by  M.  liiedel,  a 
botanist. 

The  Bible  Society  of  Moscow,  on  the 
10th  of  March  (26th  February,  old 
style)  1822,  held  its  Ninth  Anniversary 
Meeting.— ’The  Meeting  was  opened, 
by  a  speech  from  Archbishop  Fhilaret, 
proving  the  utility  of  Bible  Societies 
in  Kussia.  — I'he  Society  consists  of 
284  members,  and  712  subscribers. — 
It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Society, 
read  at  this  Meeting  by  the  Secretary, 
Gortchakof,  that  the  Bible  Society  of 
the  Russian  Empire  consists  of  fifty- 
four  divisions,  established  in  almost 
every  province,  and  of  168  Auxiliary 
Societies.  I'he  Society  of  .Moscow,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  has 
published  and  distributed  1U6,0(I0  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  thirty-two 
languages,  and,  since  its  esi  ibiish.nent 
in  1813, it  has  printed  more  than  560,600 
copies. 

Within  these  few  years,  a  district 
School  has  been  established  in  the  city 
of  Novo’i  Oskole.  M.  Raievsky,  Mar¬ 
shal  of  the  Nobility,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  all  the  inhabitants  to  peruse 
Russian  books  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
has,  at  the  expense  of  1500  francs,  added 
to  this  School  a  library,  consisting  of 
the  best  Russian  books  and  journals. 
It  is  by  these  means,  that  intellectual 
light  will  penetrate  the  most  ancient 
and  obscure  cities  of  the  Ukraine. 

Two  eminent  artists  have  lately 
received  liberal  rewards  from  the 
Emperor.  The  first,  Boris  Orloviski, 
a  sculptor,  pupil  of  Caropioni  and  of 
Trescoriii,  has  produced  several  mar¬ 
ble  busts,  wrought  with  the  hand  of 
a  master. — This  artist  w  as  affranchised 
from  the  most  odious  slavery,  by  M. 
C'halikof ;  he  is  now  attached  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  has  been  sent  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  under 
the  celebrated  'Forvaldsen.— The  se¬ 
cond  is  John  Silau,  engraver  and  archi¬ 
tect  ;  he  has  presented  to  the  Emperor 
the  model  of  a  temple,  the  majestic 
architecture  of  which  evinces  great 
knowledge  as  well  as  taste,  combining 
a  fine  mixture  of  Corinthian  and  Gothic 
with  the  modern  orders.— Silan  was 
affranchised  by  General  Ismailof.  — 
Talents  require  encouragement  and  re¬ 
ward  with  liberty,  which  elevates 
and  ennobles  them. 


GERMANY. 

A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Russia,  have  bceu  per¬ 
mitted  to  establish  themselves  in  Gal. 
licia,  and  have  been  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  the  Gymiiasticum  of  Tac. 
nopol.  An  Im|icrial  Decree  relieves 
them  from  all  the  fines  and  taxes  im- 
posed  by  the  laws  of  Mortmain,  on  con. 
ditioii  ot  their  giving  a  declaration 
of  all  their  property  or  acquisitions. 
—On  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Russia,  a  provincial  of  their  order  at 
Vienna  directed  their  final  dostinuliun, 
retaining  some  in  the  Austrian  pro- 
\inces,  and  ordering  others  into  Italy. 
'I'liese  were  treated  with  kindness  in 
their  pas.sage  through  11  angary.  'I’he 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
at  Vienna  an  cstubllshment  for  novices, 
but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  order 
will  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
entirely  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

s 

SWITZERLAN'O. 

The  Orphan  Establishment  in  the 
('antou  of  Geneva.  At  the  end  of  IS()4, 
several  ladies,  impressed  wrth  the  mi. 
scrable  fate  and  numerous  dangers  of 
female  orphans  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  formed  a  society  iuto  which 
children  of  this  description  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  the  objects  of  receiving 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of 
acquiring  habits  of  industry.  Nume¬ 
rous  ditbculties  were  overcome,  and  in 
1805,  six  children  were  received  into 
the  establishment.  'I'his  number  has 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
improved  means  of  the  society;  se- 
veuty  have  been  admitted,  and  of  w  hich 
thirty-seven  are  now  on  the  establish¬ 
ment,  thirty-two  are  in  Geneva,  and 
five  are  put  out  to  lodge  iu  the  country. 
The  age  of  admission  is  restricted  from 
five  to  ten,  in  order  that  none  may  be 
received  whose  morals  have  been  con¬ 
taminated,  and  who  are  not  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  complete  education. 
They  have  a  uniform  dress,  and  arc 
taught  every  thing  necessary  to  a  good 
laundress  and  house-maid.  They  are 
also  taught  reading,  writing,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  arithmetic  aud  of  sacred  mu¬ 
sic.  They  have  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  but  the  religious  instructions 
are  judiciously  adapted  to  touch  the 
heart  rather  than  to  load  the  memory. 
I'he  punishments  are  reproofs,  or  the 
loss  of  good  marks ;  the  rewards  are 
prizes  of  three,  four,  or  six-jience,  dis¬ 
tributed  every  fortnight.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  in  the  presence  of  the 
subscribers,  the  pupils  receive  other 
prizes,  accompanied  by  public  com¬ 
mendations,  whilst  public  reproofs  are 
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^ivcii  to  those  who  have  incurred  of  a  Civil  Code.  Five  umpire*,  named 

blame.  On  leavinqf  the  .Asylum  each  by  the  Cortes,  will  decide  the  question, 

"irl  receives  a  present  of  nine  louis.  and  their  decision  will  be  finally  sub- 

1’he  F.Mlablishinent  is  governed  by  a  milted  to  the  Cortes.  The  suceessful 

committee  ot  ladies,  each  by  turns  su-  candidate  will  receive  30,000  crusadoea 

perinteudinq:  for  the  space  of  a  fort-  of  jjold,  payable  in  twenty  years,  and 

ni^ht.  Those  orphans,  who  have  left  600,000  reas  will  be  annually  s«*i  apart 

the  Fstablishment,  are  yet  allowed  to  tor  the  purpose.  A  tuedal  valued  at 

resoit  to  it  for  advice,  or  for  succour  30,000  teas  will  be  i;“iven  in  addition, 

in  case  of  illness  or  misfortune.  The  and  the  unsuccessful  candidates  w  ill  be 

averag:c  of  expenses,  alter  deductinnf  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  merit, 

the  carnincs  of  the  children,  has  been 

twenty  sous  per  diem  for  each  child.  fiiaxck. 

The  Establishment  has  recently  receiv-  The  Institution  lor  t!ie  Deaf  and 
ed  the  sanction  of  (sovernment,  and  Dumb  at  Hourdeaux  contains  forty 

will,  no  doubt,  be  (irreutly  increased.  boys  and  thirty  girls;  at  the  meeting 

ITALY.  of  thc*28th  of  August  was  read  the  first 

'Iltcre  has  lately  been  discovered. in  part  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 

the  library  of  the  tamily  of  Kicci,  heirs  at  the  school  during  18‘J*2,  and  whieit 

of  the  property  and  I\IS.S.  of  Machia-  relates  to  the  rudiments  and  to  the 

vein,  a  speech  which  he  pronounced  developemeiit  of  the  method  of  instruc- 

beforc  his  (joverument,  and  which  hi  tion  attd  management.  The  pupils  of 
therto  has  not  been  published.  In  this  both  sexes  were  questioned  relative  to 

speech  he  examines  the  particular  state  this  first  part.  In  the  meeting  of  the 

of  the  republic  and  its  general  rela-  •9lh  the  pupils  answered  <|uesiion8  put 

lions  with  the  other  states  of  Italy,  to  them  relative  to  the  completion  and 

This  speech  has  been  iitserted  in  the  application  of  the  method,  and  which 
Anthology  of  Florencey 'So.  19,  tiud  it  wus  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of 
merits  attention  as  an  historical  docu-  the  report.  The  clearnes.s  of  ideas  and 
iiient,  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  the  precision  of  the  answers  were  strik- 
genius  of  Machiavelli,  which  does  not  ing.  "1  he  boys  obtained  prizes  for  in- 
yet  appear  to  be  fully  upiu'cciated.  telligence,  good  behaviour,  the  ede- 
GRLECE.  ,  meiits  of  arithmetic,  emulation,  gram- 

From  the  invasion  of  the  Moreu  by  mar,  philosophy,  ethics,  religion,  gco- 

the  Turks,  the  (ireeks  have  displayed  K«*uphy,  the  use  of  the  globes,  crauio- 

a  heroism  worthy  of  their  ancestors,  logy,  history,  mythology,  mathematics. 
Thousands  of  young  warriors  and  of  and  for  their  labour  as  shoemakers, 
old  men  ebaunt  a  patriotic  song  com-  tailors,  turners,  and  joiners.  The  denf 
})08ed  by  a  Greek  professor,  and  set  to  and  dumb  girls  received  prizes  for  in- 
music  by  a  German.  This  song  is  said  telligence,  labour,  moiMory,  iieedle- 
to  have  contributed  to  rouse  the  cou-  work,  ironing,  embroidery,  &c. 
rage  of  the  Greeks,  who  destroyed  the  Monsieur  Le  Koi,  ot  Furis,  has  in- _ 
army  of  Chourschid  Facha.  The  fol-  vented  a  simple  method  of  teaching 
lowing  strophe  is  remarkable  Oui  ’s  writing.  A  sheet  of  thin  transparent 
is  not  a  war  of  ambitious  conquerors,  horn  ot  the  size  of  letter  paper,  is  to 

or  of  the  enemies  of  humanity — it  is  be  laid  over  the  copy,  and  the  child, 

sacred.  Nature  and  religion  impose  >vith  a  pen  and  ink  is  to  trace  on  the 
upon  us  a  duty  to  drive  away  our  ly-  horn  the  outlines  ot  the  copy  under- 

rants,  and  to  have  a  country.”  neath.  The  horn  can  be  washed 

SPAIN.  water,  and  thus  a  great  saving 

The  new  Penal  Code  of  Spain,  pre-  of  paper  is  eft’ected.  This  method 
pared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cories,  supersedes  the  former  plan  of  the 
and  approved  by  Ferdinand  VII.  was  master’s  making  the  letters  upon  the 
solemnly  published  at  Madrid,  on  tho  paper,  or  of  making  the  pupil  write 
26lh  of  September  last — but  it  is  not  upon  oiled  tracing  paper,  or  of  follow- 
to  be  acted  upon  until  the  1st  of  Jan.  ing  the  outlines  of  letters  under  a  pane 
1823,  in  order  to  give  the  magistrates  of  glass,  or  of  confining  the  hand  by 
'  and  the  public  time  to  study  il,s  enact-  particular  coiitrivaiiccH.  'Flic  .Minister 
njQQ^g,  of  the  interior  has  rewarded  .M.  Le  Roi  ; 

PORTLGAL.  and  the  Society  for  encouraging  cle-  . 

The  Cortes,  desirous  of  giving  the  nientaryinstruction,aHWcllastheAca- 
Portuguese  civil  and  political  institu-  demy  of  Writing,  have  bestowed  their 
tions  worthy  of  a  free  people,  have  approbation  upon  this  invention,  which 
ottered  a  large  reward  to  the  person,  enables  mothers  to  teach  their  children 
who,  by  the  Ist  of  December,  1824;  in  the  absence  of  a  master,  or  even  to 
shall  present  them  with  the  best  digest  supeiwede  the  necessity  of  hiring  one. 
JE«r.  .Mag.  Tol.  82.  3  L' 
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^leiiioirs  of  Hpiivenutu  IVUini,  a 
Elorpiitint*  Artist;  written,  by  liiin- 
selt*.  (’ontaininn'  a  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  respect in;:^  tlie  Arts,  and 
the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  A  new  Edition  ;  corrected 
and  enlari>'ed  from  the  last  Milan 
Edition.  With  the  Notes  and  Oh- 
servations  of  Ci.  1*.  Carpani.  Now 
first  translated  hy  'riionias  Roscoe, 
Esij.  2  vols.  Hvo.  1822. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  one  of  the 
most  sinj^ular,  and  we  may  add,  comi¬ 
cal  churacteis,  of  the  sixteenth,  or 
perhaps,  of  any  other  century.  He 
was  bald,  impetuous,  conceited,  credu¬ 
lous,  siiperstitiously  virtuous,  and  wick¬ 
edly  moral,  endowed  with  a  ^‘cnius  fer¬ 
tile  ill  expedients,  and  capable  of  ac- 
complishinfif  the  {.greatest  designs,  and 
u  spirit  supported  by  physical  eiierufies, 
that  enabled  him  to  surmount  difficul- 
tieswhile  it  prompted  him  to  encounter 
dancT^rs  from  which  a  less  turbulent 
but  n  more  refined  and  comprehensive 
genius  would  shrink  with  tercor.  Born 
at  Florence,  ill  the  year  1500,  where 
he  acquired  a  kiiowledire  of  the  i^old- 
sniitb  and  jewellery  business,  he  repair¬ 
ed  to  Rome  to  make  himself  master  of 
hisart.  Here  hornet  with  extraordinary 
Huecess,and  rivalled  the  Orst  artists  in 
the  city.  Whilst  in  the  service  of  Fope 
Clement  VI  i.  in  the  double  capacity  of 
SToldsmith  and  musician,  for  he  played 
in  a  most  masterly  manner  on  the  flute, 
the  profession  which  his  father  intend¬ 
ed  him  to  follow,  he  was  employed  by 
,Doo  Franceseo  de  Bobadilla,  Bishop  of 
Salamanca,  then  at  Rome,  in  making'  a 
large  silver  vase  for  holding  water, 
which  he  executed  in  a  very  inimitable 
style.  .  The  Bishop,  though  plea.sed 
with  tbe  performance,  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  length  of  time  which 
Cellini  delayed  it.  He  concealed  his 
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displeasure,  however,  till  he  first  got 
the  plate  into  his  possession,  as  if  aware 
of  Cellini’s  character,  and  then  giving 
vent  to  his  passion,  swore  that  he  would 
be  as  slow  in  paying  as  Cellini  was  te¬ 
dious  in  executing  the  work.  Cellini 
was  mortified,  hut  he  had  no  resource: 
he  cursed  the  .Spaniard  in  his  heart, 
and  all  who  were  friends  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  he  came.  The  bishop 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  exhibiting 
the  vase  to  all  his  friends  and  visitors, 
but,  happily  for  Cellini,  it  met  with  an 
accident  one  day  which  brought  it  once 
more  into  his  possession.  The  accident 
happened  through  the  awkwardness  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  handling  it  iu 
the  bishop’s  absence.  Alarmed  at  his 
mischance,  he  sent  it  immediately  to 
Cellini  to  have  it  repaired  with  the 
greatest  dispatch, offering  him  his  own 
price.  The  task  was  hardly  executed, 
when  the  person  who  left  it  came  in 
the  most  viole  it  hurry,  saying,  “  IMy 
Lord  Bishop  had  called  for  it  to  shew 
it  to  other  gentlemen. — Quick,  quick, 
bring  the  plate  in  all  haste.”  “  Being 
determined,”  says  Cellini,  “  to  take 
my  ow’ii  time,  and  not  to  let  him  have 
it,  I  said  1  did  not  choose  to  make  such 
dispatch.  The  man  then  flew  into  a 
passion,  and  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  seemed  ready  to  break  into  my 
shop  by  main  force  ;  but  this  1  prevent¬ 
ed  by  dint  of  arms,  and  menacing  ex¬ 
pressions ;  1  will  not  let  you  have  it, 
•said  1.  Go  tell  your  master,  it  shall 
not  be  taken  out  of  my  shop  till  I  am 
paid  for  my  trouble.  .Seeing  he  could 
not  obtaiu'it  by  bullying,  he  began  to 
•  beg  and  to  pray  in  the  most  suppliant 
manner,  sayiiig,  that  if  1  would  put  it 
into  his  hands,  he  would  take  care  to 
see  me  satisfied.  These  words  did  not 
in  the  least  shake  roy  resolution  ;  and 
as  I  persisted  in  the  same  answer,  he 
at  last  despaired  of  success,  and  swear¬ 
ing  that  he  would  return  with  a  body 
of  Spaniards  and  cut  me  to  pieces, 
.thought  proper  to  depart.  Id  the  mean 
time  1,  who  had  given  some  credit  to 
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.Spanish  assassinations,  resolroil  that  I 
^'ould  defend  myself  couraji:eonsly; 
and  havin*^  put  in  order  an  excellent 
fowlinpf-piecf,  I  said  in  my  own  mind, 
he  that  takes  both  my  property  and  my 
labour,  may  as  well  deprive  me  of 
life. 

“Whilst  1  thusarq^ued  with  myself,  a 
crowd  of  Spaitiards  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  with  the  uhove-meiitioued  domes¬ 
tic  at  their  head,  who,  with  q^reat  ar- 
rot^ance,  bid  them  break  open  the  shop. 
At  these  words  I  shewed  them  the 
muzzle  of  my  loaded  fusil,  and  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  miscreants! 
traitors!  cut-throats!  are  the  houses 
and  shops  of  citizens  of  Home  to  be 
assaulted  in  this  manner?  If  any  thief 
HinoiiGf  you  should  ofler  to  approach 
this  door,  I  will  shoot  him  dead.  Then 
takinq^  aim  at  the  domestic,  and  mak- 
inq^  a  shew  as  if  1  was  u;‘oinq^  to  fire  at 
him,  1  cried  out,  us  for  you,  you  rascal, 
that  set  them  on,  you  arc  the  very  first 
I  shall  make  an  example  of.  Upon 
hearinj^  this,  he  clapped  spurs  to  a 
jennet  upon  which  he  was  mounted, 
and  fled  at  full  speed.  The  disturb¬ 
ance  had  now  brou^rht  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours  out  of  their  houses,  when  some 
Uoman  gentlemen  passinq^  by  said,  kill 
the  do^s,  and  we  w'ill  stand  by  you. 
These  words  had  such  effect  on  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  left  me  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  panic,  and  told  his  lordship  all  that 
had  happened.  The  bishop,  a  proud, 
haugrhty  man,  reprimanded  and  scolded 
his  servants  very  severely,  both  be¬ 
cause  they  had  committed  such  an  act 
of  violeuce,  and  because  they  had  not 
gone  through  with  it.'' 

.  Cellini,  however,  on  the  assurance 
of  some  Knnian  gentlemen  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  the  vase  to  the  bishop's. 
“  1  repaired,"  says  he,  “  armed  with 
my  dagger  and  coat  of  mail,  to  the 
house  of  the  bishop,  who  hud  caused 
all  his  servants  to  be  drawn  up  in  a 
line.  There  1  made  my  appearance, 
Paulino,  (his  apprentice)  following  me 
close  with  the  piece  of  plate.  'I'o  make 
my  way  through  the  line  of  domestics 
was  like  passing  through  the  zodiac. 
Oue  of  them  looked  like  a  lion,  another 
like  a  scorpion,  and  a  third  like  a  crab, 
till  at  last  we  came  into  the  presence 
of  this  reverend  prelate,  who  uttered 
the  ino8tpriest-like,Spaniard-like  words 
that  ever  1  heard.  All  this  lime  I  ne¬ 
ver  once  looked  at  him,  or  so  much  us 
answered  a  single  word,  at  which  his 
lordship  seemed  to  discover  more  re¬ 
sentment  than  ever,  and  having  order¬ 
ed  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  ^.^'►ired  me  to 
write  him  a  receipt.  1  then  looked 
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him  full  ill  the  fare,  and  told  him  that 
I  would  readily  do  so  after  I  had  gut 
iny  money.  The  haughty  bishop  was 
then  more  exasperated  than  ever;  but, 
in  tine,  after  a  great  deal  of  scolding 
and  hectoring,  I  got  my  money ;  and, 
after  having  wiiiicn  an  uc(|uiitance, 

1  left  the  pluec  in  high  spirits." 

'I'his  incident  will  cnuhic  the  render 
to  form  some  opinion  of  ('elliiii's  con¬ 
stitutional  temperunient  and  indepen¬ 
dency  of  character;  for  who  bill  a  Cel¬ 
lini  in  those  limc.s  would  dure  to  cope 
with  a  bishop,  and  that  in  Koine  too? 
^J’he  work,  throughout,  is  replete  with 
incident,  character,  humour,  and  inte¬ 
rest ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  manner, 
ill  whieh  he  sometimes  Ids  you  into  his 
character,  possesses  a  degree  of  miirrtr 
which,  we  must  confess,  seldom  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  works  of  oiir  own  wri¬ 
ters.  What  (!cllini  gains,  however,  in 
naivete^  he  loses  in  dignity  of  style. 
Indeed  his  work  will  not  sutler  to  he 
tried  by  the  laws  of  criticism.  You 
perceive  in  a  moment  he  is  an  artist, 
but  no  writer.  'I’o  writing,  however, 
be  makes  no  pretensions,  nor  is  it  pos- 
siblc  to  discover  in  these  two  thick  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes  a  single  expression,  from 
w’hich  it  can  appear,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  ('ellini  thoiighi  any 
thing  of  himself  us  a  writer.  His  style 
is  that  of  conversation,  and  he  seems 
to  forget  that  the  reader  has  any  right 
to  examine  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
He  had,  however,  a  most  extravagant 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  powers  as  an 
artist.  Indeed  he  seems  to  think  that 
he  cannot  praise  himself  loo  highly. 

Cellini's  merit  was  unqucutiioiiuhly 
great,  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said, 
that  his  pride  was  still  greater,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  Justice  to  the  merits  of  other 
artists.  His  moral  principles  were  good, 
hut  bis  actions  were  not  always  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  them.  Before  we  condemn  him 
too  hastily,  however,  we  must  look  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  .At  every 
turn,  he  gives  us  a  transient  but  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  the  characters  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  life.  He  relates 
his  intimacy  with  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  and  all  the  celebrated  Italian 
sculptors  of  tbe  age;  bis  connexions 
with  I'Vancis  1.,  the  I'-mperor, Charles  V, 
Popes  Clement  Vll.  and  Paul  111.  tho 
Dukes  Alessandro  and  Cosmo,  of  i'lo- 
rence,  and  with  inuny  (d  the  princes, 
statesmen,  distinguished  coromaiiders, 
and  dignified  ccclcsiustics  of  that  tur¬ 
bulent  age — uii  age  which  called  forth 
all  the  energies  of  Biirope,  and  com- 
pcilcd  even  Cellini  biniMdf  to  quit  his 
peaceable  profevsicn,  and  to  exebauge 
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(he  rhiMel  for  the  sword.  Cellini,  in¬ 
deed,  was  capable  of  aoquirin}^  fame 
by  either,  and  whenever  his  enemies 
attempted  to  throw  obstacles  in  his 
way,  or  to  depreciate  his  merits,  he 
made  them  feel  the  edjje  of  his  sword, 
his  dat^vT^r,  or  his  spear.  To  plnn{;:e 
a  daj'UTi^r  into  the  bosom  of  the  man, 
who  injured  him,  was  as  praiseworthy 
an  action  in  the  mind  of  Cellini,  as  to 
say  a  pater  and  ore,  or  to  {^o  on  a  pi  1- 
K'rima^e;  and  it  would  be  ditficnit  to 
ascertain  which  he  performed  with 
most  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  No  man, 
however,  possessed  more  humanity  and 
irenerosity,  nor  has  he,  in  any  instance, 
turned  his  racre,  except  ap;tiinst  some 
wretch,  who  attempted  to  injure  his 
professional  reputation. 

'riic  adventures,  which  Cellini  met 
with  in  Rome,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
related  within  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  our  space  confines  us.  Having* 
distinguished  himself  as  the  first  jew¬ 
eller  and  goldsmith  in  that  capital,  he 
applied  himself  to  seal  engraving,  and 
damaskeenings  of  steel  and  silver  on 
Turkish  daggers,  in  which  art  he  made 
considerable  improvemesits. 

About  this  period  of  his  life,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbou  laid  siege  to  Borne, 
and  Cellini,  by  a  well-directed  shot, 
killed  him  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls. 
Borne,  however,  being  taken  and  plun- 
dered,  Cellini  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  Castle  of  Angelo,  where  the  Bo|)e 
had  taken  shelter.  Here  Cellini  acted  as 
bombardier,  gunner,  engineer,&c.,  and 
signalised  himself  in  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  He  wounded  the  Prince 
of  Orange  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  though 
the  Castle  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
Cellini  received  the  Pope’s  ackuow- 
ledgments  of  his  high  and  important 
services. 

,  To  recount  the  adventures  of  Cellini, 
from  the  capitulation  of  Rome  to  the 
death  of  Pope  Clement,  and  from  that 
period  to  his  imprisonment  by  Paul  111., 
through  the  instigation  of  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  son.  Pier  laugi,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  ofPompeo,  of  Milan,  whom 
Cellini  had  killed  in  a  fray,  his  siitfer- 
ings  during  his  imprisonment,  through 
the  severity  of  a  crazy  constable,  his 
extraordinary  escape,  and  second  im¬ 
prisonment,  his  resignation  during  con¬ 
finement  which  he  expected  would  be 
for  life,  as  he  had  been  accused  of 
stealing  some  of  the  Pope’s  jewels, 
when  acting  as  bombardier  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  his  final  release 
through  the  intercession  of  Cardinal 
Ferrara,  would  far  surpass  our  limits ; 
nnd  to  give  a  brief  account  of  them, 
could  serve  only  te  lessen  the  interest 
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which  the  reader  would  derive  from 
a  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

After  his  release,  he  proceeded  to 
France,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Francis  1.,  who  had  long  anxiously 
wished  to  hove  him  in  his  service.  He 
presented  the  King  with  a  fine  basin 
and  cup  of  silver,  together  with  a  salt- 
seller  of  the  same  metal,  of  admirable 
workmanship.  The  King  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  presented 
Cellini  with  a  grant  of  naturalization, 
and  made  him  lord  of  the  house  he 
resided  at,  called.  Petit  Sule.  Here 
he  was  employed  in  making  large  sil- 
ver  statues  of  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and 
Mars,  for  the  King;  Init  not  having 
noticed  Madame  d’Fstumpes  in  any  of 
his  designs,  she  endeavoured  to  alien¬ 
ate  the  King’s  afiections  from  him, 
and  encouraged  Primatticcio,  otherwise 
called  Bologna,  the  painter,  to  tormeut 
and  rival  him.  At  her  instigation,  he 
undertook  to  execute  some  of  Cellini's 
designs,  but  he  was  soon  intimidated,, 
and  diverted  from  his  purpose,  by  Cel¬ 
lini's  menaces  to  take  away  his  life. 
Having  disloJged,  by  force  of  arms, 
several  people  who  occupied  a  part  of 
the  house  granted  him  by  the  King,  he 
was  implicated  in  a  troublesome  law¬ 
suit  by  one  of  them ;  but  either  from 
the  natural  impatience  of  his  temper, 
or  a  belief  that  little  reliance  CAuld  be 
placed  on  the  honesty  of  a  court  of 
justice,  he  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  settled  the  matter  by  his 
usual  weapon— the  sword. 

Findiug  his  situation  in  France  ren¬ 
dered,  at  length,  disagreeable,  by  the 
artifices  of  Madame  d’  Fstampes,  he 
resolved  on  returning  to  Italy,  and, 
having  received  the  King’s  permission, 
he  proceeded  to  Florence ;  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici.  Here  be  undertook  a  large 
statue  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
which,  after  meeting  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties  through  the  perfidy  of  rival 
artists,  he  executed  to  the  admiration 
of  his  greatest  enemies.  During  his 
residence  at  Florence  he  executed 
many  other  pieces  of  art,  highly  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  exquisite  workmanship. 

We  have  uo  account  of  his  having 
entered  iuto  any  other  service  after 
this.  He  tells  us,  in  the  opening  of 
the  first  volume,  that  he  was  then  in 
his  58th  year,  peaceably  settled  in 
Florence. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  work,  with  the  following 
character  of  Cellini,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Johnson.— 

“  He  is  at  once  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  a  slave  to  superstition  ;  a  drspiser 
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of  vulgar  notions,  and  a  believer  in 
majfical  incantations ;  a  fit^htcr  of  duels, 
and  a  composer  of  divine  sonnets  ;  an 
ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  a  retailer  of 
visionary  fancies;  an  admirer  of  pupal 
power,  and  a  hater  of  popes;  an  otfender 
aci'ainst  the  laws,  with  u  strong  reliance 
on  divine  providence.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  Cellini  is  one 
strikintif  feature  added  to  the  human 
form— a  prodiu^y  to  be  wondered  at— 
not  an  example  to  be  imitated.” 

1'he  School  for  Mothers ;  witli 
the  Politics  of  a  Village.  3  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  917.  21s. 

It  is  certainly  amon^i^the  unequivocal 
indications  of  the  improving  tone  of 
public  taste  in  the  present  day,  that 
those  ina\%kish  tales  of  love  and  sen- 
tiinejit,  of  which  the  Novel  of  former 
times  almost  exclusively  consisted,  are 
no  longer  tolerated  ;  and  that,  even  in 
works  of  mere  fiction,  the  reader  now 
looks,  not  fur  the  silly  reveries  of  a 
boardintr-school  g^irl,  but  for  natural 
and  vivid  representations  of  real  life. 
We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  in  the 
volumes  under  our  consideration  he 
will  in  that  respect  not  be  disappointed. 
“  The  School  for  Mothers”  presents  a 
picture,  which,  although  in  parts  not 
very  skilfully  composed,  is  every  where 
richly  and  powerfully  coloured.  Many 
of  the  passag'es  in  it  have  a  surprisirif^ 
air  of  truth  and  reality,  highly  credi¬ 
table  to  the  powers  of  observation  and 
description  from  which  they  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  especially  as  the  writer  states 
that  this  is  the  first  production  of  a 
female  pen. 

Besides  the  main  story,  which 
abounds  in  ineideiit,  there  are  several 
episodes,  the  principal  of  which  relate 
to  the  adventures  of  Edward  Osborne  ; 
of  Jessy,  and  of  Stirup.  The  first, 
althoug:h  very  intercstinjs^  in  itself, 
comprehending'  as  it  does  much  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  manners  and 
superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  a 
touching  history  of  a  young  Indian 
widow,  who,  by  the  interference  of 
the  English  Government,  is  prevented 
from  immolating  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  is  much  too  long, 
and  is  rather  awkwardly  introduced. 
There  are  several  other  indications  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  writer.  Her 
scenes  in  high  life,  also,  are  by  no 
means  so  successful  as  those  in  which 
she  has  made  the  middle  class  of 
society  the  subject  of  her  description  ; 
but  this  perhaps  arises  from  the  greater 


force  and  originality  of  character  in 
the  latter.  One  pre-eminent  merit  of 
the  work  is,  that  it  is  wholly  free 
from  affectation.  The  style  is  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  unambitious,  although 
occasionally  a  little  incorrect ;  a  defect 
to  which  the  want  of  sufficient  vigi¬ 
lance  in  the  detection  of  typographical 
errors  has  evidently  contributed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  talent  of  the 
author  we  will  conclude  by  an  extract 
from  the  affecting  relation  of  Mrs. 
Irwinc's  death.  It  is  necessary  to 
premise  that  lady  Poteena,  ]..ady 
Ridgway,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Dash  well  are  some  of  Mrs  Ir  wine's 
fashionable  friends,  that  Davy  is  a 
country  servant,  as  remarkable  for  his 
fidelity  as  for  his  simplicity  and  pro¬ 
vincial  dialect,  that  Mr.  Carter  is  a 
jeweller  from  whom  Jessy  had  borrowed 
diamonds  of  the  value  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  herself  to  go  to 
the  masquerade,  and  that  the  bene- 
voleut  baronet”  is  Sir  James  Melville, 
a  gentleman  who,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  night  passed  by  Mrs.  Irwine  and 
Catherine  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  calls 
and  communicates  to  them  the  afflicting 
news  of  the  flight  of  Jessy  with  the 
villain  Stirup. 

“  From  that  moment  Mrs.  Irwine 
took  a  final  leave  of  hope.  She  sat 
down  quietly.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  but  they  had  a  look  of  vacancy. 
A  total  aliciiatioii  of  mind,  wearing 
the  semblance  of  tranquillity,  seemed 
to  have  taken  place,  infinitely  more 
distressing  than  if  she  had  given  way 
to  the  most  frantic  grief. 

“  Wine  was  offered  her ;  but  the 
lips  were  firmly  compressed.  ‘  My 
dearest  mother,'  said  Catherine,  taking 
her  death-cold  hand  in  her's,  *  will 
you  go  up  stairs,  or  have  a  fire  lighted 
here?'  She  heard  not— she  felt  not. 

‘  My  God  have  pity  on  her!*  exclaimed 
her  wretched  child,  *  what  can  be  done 
for  her  ?’ 

1  will  send  a  medical  friend  of 
mine,  my  dear  Miss  Irwine,'  said  the 
benevolent  baronet,  who  was  greatly 
affected,  *andin  the  mean  time  depend 
upon  my  endeavours  to  find  out  where 
your  sister  is.’ 

‘‘  The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  revived, 
in  some  degree,  the  hopes  of  Catherine, 
by  pronouncing  the  case  of  her  mother 
to  be  only  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  faculties.  He  ordered  her  to  be 
put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  cordials  to 
be  administered  to  her.  No  resistance 
was  made.  Mrs.  Irwine  was  carried 
up  as  an  infant,  but  all  attempts  to 
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k'ivp  her  nourishment  failed.  I1ie 
whole  of  that  day  and  night  she  lay  in 
this  Qiicunscious  state,  never  once 
closing  her  eyes,  or  appearing  to  move 
her  eyelids.  Dr.  (i-  looked  grave 
the  following  morning,  on  not  seeing 
any  alteration  in  his  patient;  but  re¬ 
commended  them  to  dress  and  take 
her  into  the  drawing-room  ;  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Breakfast  was 
brought  in.  Catherine  poured  out  the 
tea  as  usual,  and  presented  a  cup  to 
her  mother.  But  all  in  vain.  Motion* 
less, — she  sat  like  a  living  statute. 

“  And  now  the  door  was  beset  with 
the  curious  and  the  idle.  Carriage 
after  carriage  rolled  up,  and  footmen 
were  rapping  all  day,  leaving  cards 
of  inquiry ;  every  one  of  which  indicted 
a  fresh  wound  on  the  heart  of  C'atheriiie; 
who,  powerless,  sat  contemplating  the 
deplorable  state  of  her  mother,  and 
calculating  the  hours  she  had  been 
without  food. 

“  Lady  Boteena  was  extremely  dis- 
tressed  at  what  had  happened ;  for,  as 
she  truly  observed,  Mrs.  Irwinc  could 
no  longer  read  to  her.  ‘  It  hurts  me 
very  much*  said  she,  ‘  but  1  must  not 
thiuk  about  it,  for  fretting  docs  not 
agree  with  me.' 

“  Lady  Ridgway  felt  inconsolable. 
‘  She  should  never  recover  it.  What 
would  the  world  say?  How  should 
she  be  reflected  on  for  suffering  herself 
to  be  led  into  such  disgraceful  society! 
She  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  the 
poor  woman  ;  who  it  seemed  was  gone 
mad,  and  of  course  was  inseuKible  to 
the  misery  of  her  situation.' 

“1'hen  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dash- 
well’s  servant,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inquire  in  Baker-street,  asserted  on 
his  return  that  he  heard  !\Irs.  Irwinc 
rambling  in  a  shocking  manner.  This 
exaggerated  account  gathered  like  a 
snow-ball ;  and  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
day  it  was  confidently  reported  that 
Mrs.  Irwinc  was  raving  mad— -had 
made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and 
on  that  of  her  daughter — hud  on  a 
strait  waistcoat — wasdyiug— was  dead, 
and  this  every  one  had  heard  from 
good  authority. 

But  to  return  to  the  true  state  of 
things.  For  several  days  !Mrs.  Irwine 
remained  in  this  Axed  condition.  No 
medical  aid  seemed  of  any  avail,  and 
the  whole  family  appeared  to  partake 
the  disorder  of  its  mistress.  A  mourn¬ 
ful  silence  reigned  through  the  house 
which  had  been  so  lately  the  scene  of 
mirth  and  gaiety.  The  servants  went 
about  like  mutes,  or  sfmke  only  in 
whispers;  almost  starting  at  the  sound 
•f  their  own  voices,  it  was  on  the 


morning  of  the  fifth  day  that  a  loud 
knock  was  heard,  and,  as  the  servant 
was  coining  up  the  stairs,  Mrs.  Irwine 
slowly  raised  her  right  arm,  and, 
holding  up  her  finger  as  it  to  impose 
silence,  distinctly  articulated  a  long 
‘  Hush— sh— -sh  !’ 

**  Blessed  sound!’  said  Catherine; 
clasping  her  hands,  and  ottering  up  a 
silent  prayer  of  thauks.  ‘  Dear,  dear 
mother, speak  again.  Oh!  let  me  hear 
that  voice  ouce  more.’ 

“  No  answer  responded  to  the  wish ; 
no  look,  no  motion  that  indicated  re¬ 
turning  sense. 

“  A  few  moments  after  this,  a  loud 
altercation  was  heard  in  the  hall,  in 
which  Davy’s  voice  was  very  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  ‘Come  a  step  furder,  if 
you  dare.*  Catherine  rang  the  bell  to 
inquire  the  cause  ;  and  as  the  servant 
entered  the  room,  again  her  mother 
held  up  her  finger  and  pronounced 
‘  Hush— sli— sh!’ — ‘  .Mr.  Carter,  Ma’am, 
insists  upon  seeing  my  lady,  alive*  or 
dead  ;’  said  Jane  aside  to  Miss  Irwine, 

‘  and  Davy  has  almost  fought  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.’  ‘  Show  him  into  the  next 
room,'  replied  (’athcriiie,  ‘  and  do  you, 
Jane,  stay  with  my  mother,  while  1 
speak  to  him.’ 

“  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Calhc- 
rine’s  forgetfulness  of  the  borrowed 
jewels  proceeded  from  careless  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  fart  was,  the  state  of  her 
mother  so  fully  occupied  her  mind,  that 
this  additional  misfortune  had  wholly 
escaped  her  memory.  Fven  the  loss 
of  her  sister  was  at  this  time  a  secon¬ 
dary  consideration. 

“  HI  news  (it  is  said)  travels  fast! 
Yet,  in  this  instance,  IVIr.  Carter  the 
jeweller  was  the  last  to  hear  of  the 
elopement,  and  the  probable  loss  of 
his  property.  Instantly  taking  the 
alarm,  he  did  that  now  which  he 
should  have  done  before  he  lent  th*e 
articles;  namely,  made  diligent  in¬ 
quiries  among  his  customers  who 
IM  rs.  Irwine  was,  and  how  she  was 
circumstanced ;  and  found  his  worst 
apprehensions  confirmed,  by  being 
told  that  really  no  one  knew  any  thing 
about  her.  Hasleuing  to  Baker-street, 
and  asking  if  Mrs.  Irwine  was  at  home, 
he  was  answered  in  the  afiirmative  by 
Davy ;  who  admitted  that  his  lady  was 
at  homo,  but  affirmed  that  she  could 
not  be  seen  by  any  body.  ‘  I  nuist  see 
her  however,  and  immediately  too,’ 
said  Air,  (’arler,  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  in. 
‘  I  tell  ee,  it’s  of  no  use,’  persisted 
Davy,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  i'artcr's  entianco  ;  ‘She  have 
got  the  mnnips,  and  av’ent  s|K)ken 
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ihene  five  days.  'Vhy,  1.  had  urn 
myself  fi»r  a  foruiicfhl,  when  mother 
— a!id  D:i'y  would  have  trone  on 
lo  relate  all  the  particulariii  of  his  ca^e, 
but  was  auarrily  interrupted  by  the 
jeweller;  takiii:;  the  lad’s  sim¬ 

plicity  for  impertinence,  ihouijht,  that 
in  ndtiitioii  to  the  risk  li  •  ran  of  iosiin* 
his  jewels,  he  was  laughed  at,  aud 
insulted.  He  became  hi^'hly  incensed 
and  without  fnrilier  parley  pushed 
past  the.  servant;  aud  it  was  at  this 
point  of  time  that  Miss  Irwine  rauij 
the  hell,  to  inquire  wlut  was  the 
matter. 

“  Tl'.e  look  of  cairn  despair  and 
outward  composure  with  which  Cathe¬ 
rine  met  .Mr.  Carter  still  further 
irritated  him.  He  tiion^ht  it  effrontery, 
and  in  a  hiijh  tone  told  tlie  yonngf 
lady  his  hnsiness  was  not  with  her; 
he  Wanted  to  see  .Mrs.  Irwine. 

“  If  .Sir,’  Slid  Catherine,  there 
was  any  use  in  sceiu"  iny  unhappy 
mother — ’ 

he  exclaimed,  rndeiy  inter¬ 
rupting  her,  ‘all  that  i  have  been  told 
below  stalls  ;  hut  let  me  tell  you, 
youn?:  li^dy,  it  is  no  triHin;'  business 
I  am  come  upon.' 

“.At  this  moment  ‘Hush — sh — sh  !’ 
was  distinctly  heard  in  the  next 
apartment.  ‘  Pliere  is  some  collusion 
liere,’  said  Mr.  Carter  ;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  passim'  into  the  front  drawinsr- 
rooin,  he  stood  before  Mrs.  Irwine. 
The  entire  stillness  of  posture,  fixed 
look,  and  altop-ethcr  supernatural  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mrs.  Irwine,  suddenly 
checked  his  impetuosity.  He  paused 
for  a  moment ;  and  then,  In  a  ^•entler 
tone,  addressed  her  with  ‘  1  believe, 
madam,  you  arc  the  lady  who  came  to 

niy  - when  he  was  interrupted  by 

tlie  emphatic  ‘Hush — sh — sh  !’  and 
upraised  aim.  ‘(iood  (Jod!’  said  he, 
‘  her  head  is  quite  pone.’  The  ‘  Hush — 
sh — sh — !'  was  au-ain  repeated,  and 
the  disconcerted  man  was  standing, 
irresolute  how  to  act,  when  Catherine, 
who  had  seen  the  invalid  twice  open 
her  lips  in  so  short  a  space,  felt  a 
sudden  ray  of  hope;  and,  kneelinp 
before  her  motlier,  in  a  pathetic  tone 
exclaimed,  ‘Oh!  speak— once  more 
speak — only  say  that  you  know  your 
wretched  child.’  No  answer,  no  cor- 
respondiup  look  was  returned.  I'he 
danphter  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  audibly. 

“  Mr.  Carter  stood  a  silent  spectator 
of  this  scene.  He  felt  touched  to  the 
very  soul.  ‘  Miss  Irwine’  said  be, 
with  impeded  utterance,  ‘  permit  me 
to  say  1  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
Bot  let  me  assure  yon  1  will  not  add 
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to  your  present  affliction,  (aood  day.* 
Miss  Irwine  was  about  lo  rinp  the  bell 
for  the  servant  to  attend ;  when,  waviiip 
his  hand,  he  boweil  ^ilently,  left  the 
room,  let  himself  out,  and  penily  closed 
the  door  after  him. 

“  Mrs.  Irwine  was  put  to  bed, 
Catheriue  despond  in  ply  placed  herself 
by  her  side.  Jane  continued  in  the 
room.  'I'he  oveiiinp  was  fa'»t  ap. 
pruachinp,  and  they  xat  for  some  time 
ill  profound  silence,  which  was  ut 
lenpth  broken  by  a  sipli  from  !Vlrs. 
Irwine. 

“Was  1  iniMuken  ?’  Ihonpht  ('alhe- 
rlne,  takinp  hold  of  lior  mother’s  hand, 
but  who  sli.iil  attempt  to  describe  her 
emotions  on  feelinp  its  pressure  rc- 
turnt'd  !  At  the  same  time,  .Mrs. 
Irwine  pently  drew  her  danphter 
towards  her.  Scarcely  darinp  to 
breathe  (’atherine  leant  forward,  aud, 
stoopinp  down,  kissed  her  cheek. 

“.Mother,  do  you  know  me?’  said 
she,  in  a  half  whisper. 

“Oh  yes!  my  own  Catherine.  Hea¬ 
ven  bless  iny  dear  child!*  replied 
Mrs.  Irwine  in  a  faint  voice,  and  still 
fast  holdinp  her  dauphler’s  head. 

“  That  moment  seemed  to  repay 
(’atherine  for  all  she  had  suffered. 

‘  I.el  ns  ha\o  liphts,  Jane,’  said  she, 
anxious  to  witness  retnrninp animation, 
but  ere  the  servant  could  obey,  the 
pressure  relaxed — the  hand  pently  re¬ 
linquished  its  hold— and  the  apitated 
spirit  fled  for  ever !” 

Traiiitional  'I'ales  of  tlie  Enplisli 
ami  Seottisli  IVasaiitrv.  Hy  Allan 
('ititiiinpliani,  .\iitIior  of  Sir  .Mar- 
iiiailuke  .Maxweil,  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
ikr.  2  vols.  l2mo. 

These  tales  are  chiefly  collected  from 
the  fire-side  stories  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  peusaniry,  which  have  been 
handed  tlown  to  them  from  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  supernatural  apency,  hy 
its  itinerant  iioveliMts  or  story-tellers; 
when  witches,  phosts,  poblins,  elves, 
fairies,  spunkies,  and  watcr-kclpies 
were  as  common  us  caudle-lipht ;  and 
when  spectre  shallops,  and  haunted 
ships  with  their  unearthly  tenants  lay 
in  Solway,  when  maritime  spirits  plot¬ 
ted  apaiiist  podly  men,  aud  fell  in  love 
with  their  wives. 

Few  countries  afford  such  mutter  for 
stories  of  this  kind  as  Scotland  and 
Wales,  if  we  except  Ireland  Mr. 
CuiiDinpham  says,  he  is  more  the 
collector  and  embellisher  than  the 
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creator  of  ihefte  falea.**  We  believe  him: 
they  posaewH  all  thoHc  characters  of 
improbability  and  wildness  which  de. 
sit^nate  traditionary  tales.  ^1r.  (.'uiu 
niiitfhaiiiy  however, seenistohave  forerot- 
ten  that  while  the  improbable,  the  wild, 
and  the  supernatural  inierht  be  uIIonmmI 
to  remain,  consistency,  at  least,  should 
be  nioro  attended  to,  and  nothinsr  re¬ 
lated  which  even  a  sensible  rustic  could 
not  believe,  however  stroiii;  his  faith 
may  be  in  the  existence  of  visible  or 
invisible  spirits.  Kach  story  is  related 
within  the  compass  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pat^es.  Though  the  characters  do  not 
possess  much  oriprinality,  they  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  borrowed.  The 
stories,  however,  on  the  whole,  are 
finely  descriptive  of  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  habits,  superstitions,  fanatical, 
puritanical,  and  urenerul  ihcoloprical 
notions  of  other  days,  when  wichcraft 
and  relicrion,  chivalry  and  superstition, 
walked  hand  in  hand. 

The  poetry  interspersed  thronp^hout 
these  pieces  have  considerable  sweet¬ 
ness,  simplicity,  and  nu'ivetv.  In  point 
of  natural  fcelim^  and  natural  senti¬ 
ment  they  have  a  decided  udvanta{»-e 
over  Sir  Marmaduke  IMaxwell.  The 
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ballad  of  the  seven  foresters  of  Chats, 
woitli  is  written  In  the  true  spirit  of 
ancient  Knpflish  poetry,  and  stroiii^ly 
reminds  us  of  the  old  ballad  of**  C.'hevy 
Chase,’*  so  much  applauded  by  .Addi¬ 
son,  and  of  which  Ben  .lohnsun  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  than  of  all 
his  dramatic  works.  It  contains  a 
number  of  beautiful  strokes,  many  of 
which  are  equal,  and  some  supe.'ior,  to 
the  happiest  in  the  ‘‘  ('hevy  (*hase.” 

I'he  s^reat  fault  in  tliese  tales  is  their 
brevity  :  we  only  sfet  a  sltjfht  of  the 
characters  when  they  are  withdrawn; 
and  us  they  have  the  appearance  of 
men  from  whom  much  mit'ht  be  ex¬ 
pected,  if  their  encrjjies  were  put  into 
action,  we  feel  a  sort  of  regret  in  los- 
iu'^  them  so  soon.  Any  of  these  tales, 
in  the  hands  of. Sir  Walter  Scott,  would 
swell  into  a  novel  of  three  volumes; 
and  we  cannot  think  so  li'yhtly  ot  our 
author's  talents  as  to  suppose  that  h«> 
would  not  be  capable  of  const ructint^ 
a  larpfer  work  than  a  tale  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pajjes.  lie  is  best  acquainted, 
however,  with  his  own  abilities;  and 
consequently  he  may  have  acted  judi¬ 
ciously  in  confining  himself,  like  Alur- 
montcl,  to  a  narrow  compass. 
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CREAT  BRITAIN. 

Literary  yotices  and  Lists  of  yew  Publications  are  requested  to  he  sent  hefot  s 

the  20/ A  of  the  Month. 


There  are  four  new  ('antos  of  Don 
Juan  now’  in  the  press.  These  Cantos 
are  full  of  whim  and  variety,  and  con¬ 
tain  some  admirable  specimens  of  g^ood 
taste,  after  the  author’s  finest  manner. 
They  are  to  appear  in  January. 

In  the  forthcoming  Journal  of  Las 
Cases,  which  we  understand  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  there  are  some 
very  extraordinary  passages,  likely  to 
excite  a  peculiar  interest,  and  other 
passages  also  calculated  to  confirm,  if 
further  confirmation  were  necessary', 
those  portions  of  Mr.  O'xMeara's  work 
which  have  been  attempted  to  be  as¬ 
sailed. 

The  Second  Number  of  the  Liberal, 
which  is  to  be  out  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  contains,  we  hear,  the  dramatic 


poem  of  Lord  Byron,  called  Heaven 
and  Earth,  which  was  announced  to 
appear  along  w  ith  Werner,  but  which 
did  not  appear  with  that  tragedy.  A 
more  than  ordinary  interest  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  .Moore’s  Loves 
of  the  .Angels,  which  will  be  published 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Byron’s 
poem,  which  he  calls  a  Mystery,  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  particularly  powerful  in 
the  description  of  the  Deluge,  and  its 
appalling  effect  upon  men’s  minds. 

We  understand  that  three  new  tra¬ 
gedies  have  been  accepted  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre,  and  will  in  due  time 
be  submitted  to  the  public. 

Cymbeline  is  preparing  for  represen¬ 
tation  at  Drury-I^ue  Theatre,  in  order 
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to  aftbrd  another  opportunity  of  wit- 
jicHKiu^:  the  combined  talents  of  Mr. 
Kean  and  Mr.  Y'ouni;. 

Mr.  Ilornor  is  about  to  publish  an 
illustrated  ih-ospeetiiK  of  his  Ihinoramie 
View  of  London  from  the  .Suiiimit  of 
•Si.  PauPs;  contuiiiiii;'  various  Enj^rav- 
iiiffs,  shevviu”:  the  superior  advantu^'e 
of  the  Cathedral  as  a  central  point  of 
view,  incindiui;  a  (ieonietrieal  Section 
(fifty  inches  by  thirty)  of  that  Edifice, 
with  the  North  and  South  Sides  of  the 
Church-yard,  and  exhitiitiii^  the  ascent 
irom  the  Ease,  throunh  the  circular 
.Stair-case,  the  Dunie,  and  Seafi'oldin^ 
to  the  Observatory  erected  above  the 
Hall  and  Cross,  from  which  the  Draw¬ 
ing:  was  taken.  It  will  also  contain  an 
account  of  the  Orityin,  Froj^ress,  and 
Completion  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  extensive  ran|;^e  of  the  .Metropolis, 
its  Suburbs,  and  surrounding'  Scenery, 
which  will  form  the  subjects  of  the 
En^'-ravinp^  intended  to  be  published. 

Proposals  are  issued  by  Mr.  Itichard 
Haynes,  Ivy-lane,  for  the  publication 
of  ail  uniform  edition  of  ])r.  John  Owen. 
I'o  be  edited  by  Thomas  Cloutt,  M.A. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol. 
Svo.  A  Diary  of  a  Journey  through 
•Southern  India,  E;;:ypt,  and  Palestine, 
in  the  Y’ears  IS'Jl  and  By  a 

Picid  Officer  of  Cavalry,  illustrated 
with  Maps,  &.c. 

A  Sernton  was  lately  preached  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  by 
the  Rev.  II.  (i.  White,  M.A.  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  tor  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Ear.  It  appears  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Charily,  in 
upwards  of  UT.'iO  paiieuts,  alHict- 
ed  with  Deafness  and  other  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  have  been  received,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  have  been 
cured  or  relieved,  to  which  may  be 
added  several  Cases  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  which  much  etfcctive  aid  has  been 
administered.  It  must  be  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  Charity  are  not  confined  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Metropolis,  but  ex- 
tends  its  aid  to  every  individual,  and 
iu  those  unfortunate  instances  which 
do  not  admit  of  professional  assistance 
acoustic  instruments  arc  gratuitously 
supplied. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Neale  is  preparing  for 
publication,  early  in  the  year,  a  Series 
of  Original  Views  of  the  Collegiate 
and  Parochial  Churches  of  England  ; 
to  be  accompanied  with  Historical  De¬ 
scriptions. 

Mr.  I'homas  E.  Evans  is  engaged  in 
translating  a  collection  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutions,  Charter,  and  Laws,  of  the 
various  nations  of  Europe  and  of  North 
JHur,  Mag.  Vul.b^. 


and  South  Anieriiw,  with  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Origin  of  their  Liber¬ 
ties  and  Political  Institutions.  Eruiii 
the  French  of  Messrs.  P.  A.  Dnfau, 
J.  B.  Dnvergier,  and  J.(«uadet. 

1’he  first  volume,  containing  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  umenls 

of  Fiance  aiul  the  .Netherlands,  will 
appear  very  shortly,  and  the  remaining 
volumes  will  he  published  periodically. 

Mr.  Ackerman  is  about  to  commence 
a  Spanish  ({uarleriy  .Magazine,  with  the 
title  ol  larUffuiiesy  o  }li'usnqer.t  th: 
l.omUest.  'Fhe  first  number  of  which 
is  expected  to  upptMr  in  the  cmirst*  tif 
January,  Iti  this  .Miscelhiny 

every  thing  that  can  tend  to  iiillame 
party  spirit  will  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  it  will  be  equally  adapted  tor  cir¬ 
culation  in  Old  Spain  and  in  her  lati* 
colonies.  I'ach  number  will  contain 
about  One  Hundred  royal  Nvo.  pages, 
and  be  illustrated  with  'Fwelve  colour¬ 
ed  Engravings. 

IN  THK  PUF.Sf. 

Relics  of  Literature ;  with  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  of  Autographs  of  eminent  Cha¬ 
racters.  8vo.  By  Stephen  Collet,  A.. M. 

'Fhe  Lives  of  .Scottish  l’o(*ts,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  work,  w  ill  l)e  ready  in  a  few' 
days,  o  vols.,  with  thirty  portraits. 

'File  Noble  Pilgrim,  in  verse,  '.i  voh. 
By  W.  (lurdeiicr,  Author  of  the  .Story 
of  “  Pigoii,”  &c. 

Ldward  WiUianisoti,  a  Narrative. 
1  vol.  P2mo.,  fine  plate,  by  IVeemun. 
By  the  same  .Author. 

A  new  Novel,  entitled,  The  Actress; 
or,  Countess  and  no  (  ouiitess.  4  vols. 
By  the  Author  ol’  .Malcclm,  Dou¬ 
glas,”  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Sir  C’hristopher  Wren,  with  a  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Architecture  in  laig- 
laiid.  4to.  7  plates,  and  a  fine  portrait. 

Life  of  (i.  B.  Piraiisie,  by  his  Son, 
with  an  .Account  of  his  Works. 

A  complete  Architectural  Illustra¬ 
tion  and  Display  of  the  Whole  of  the 
Interior  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Clia- 
pel,  Y  ork  and  S.disbury  Cathedrals, 
&c.  &c. ;  also  shewing  the  construc¬ 
tions  of  thcGothic  Architects,  on  thirty 
large  atlas  folio  plates. 

Highways  and  By-ways;  or,  'Fules 
of  the  Roadside,  gathered  in  the  French 
Provinces.  8vo.  By  a  Wul-kiiig  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

Prosings,  by  a  Veteran  ;  or,  the  Lu¬ 
cubrations  of  Humphrey  Ravelin,  ICsq. 
late  .Major  in  the  •  •  Regiment  of 

Infantry.  8vo. 

'Fhe  'Fheory  and  Practice  of  Music, 
professionally  analysed,  for  the  Use  of 
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the  IiiRtructor,  the  Amateur,  aii«l  the 
Student,  with  a  briel’  History  of  the 
Science,  &c. ;  to;rether  with  a  Practi¬ 
cal  E«*Hay  oil  the  Capabilities  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Human  Voice.  Koyal 
•Ito.  By  J.  Nathan,  Author  of  the 

Hebrew  Melodies.'* 

'I  ales  of  Old  Mr.  .le:Tersoii,  of  (Jray’s 
Inn,  collected  by  the  Y'oiina:  Mr.  .leller- 
soii,  of  l.yon's  Inn. — ^Seiies  1.  Mandc- 
ville,  or  the  Voyajje  ;  the  Welsh  Cot- 
tasfe,  or  the  Woodman’s  I’ire-side;  the 
(’reolc,  or  the  Neijro’s  Suicide. 

December  Tales,  in  one  neat  volume. 

Liberalism  Examined.  1  rol.  8vo. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Italy  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 

I'alenro  •,  or,  the  Neapolitan  Liber¬ 
tine;  in  commemoration  of  the  Hin;;u- 
lar  propensities,  and  demoral i/in^  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  a  celebrated  individual  at 
present  on  the  Continent.  'I'he  work 
is  written  in  the  stan/a  of  Beppo,  and 
each  Canto  will  contain  iVom  8(t0  to 
KMtO  lines. 

'ropo»rraphical  ami  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Boronu^hsof  ICast  and  West  Looe, 
in  the  county  of  (’ornwall  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
Curiosties,  and  Picturesque  Scenery 
of  the  Nciy^hhonrhood.  By  Thus.  Bond. 

The  Enchanted  Flute,  with  other 
Poems,  and  I'ahles  from  La  Fontaine. 
By  E  P.  Wolferstan. 

IMr.  <irant,of(’roiich  End,  has  nearly 
ready  for  puhlication  a  new  edition  of 
his  Institutes  of  Latin  (irammar,  re¬ 
vised  and  considerably  ani^niented. 

.S'qnel  to  an  Cnpul)lished  Manu¬ 
script  of  Henry  Kirke  White’s  ;  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  ('ontrast  ulibrded 
by  Christians  and  Infidels,  at  the  Close 
of  Life.  B3  the  Author  of  “  the  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom  Dis¬ 
played,”  &c. 

The  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry; 
comprising  Illustrations  of  the  Five 
<irund  Periods  of  Masonry,  from  the 
(’reation  of  the  World  to  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple.  By 
Cieorge  Dliver,  Vicar  of  Clee,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  P.G. 

History  and  I'opography  of  London 
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and  its  Environs,  to  correspond  with 
Pinnock's  County  Histories,  with  an 
admirable  Map  of  Twetity-five  Miles 
round  the  Metropolis. 

Kassela  Principe  D’Ahissinia,  opera 
del  Signor  Doitor  Johnson.  l‘2ino. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  I.aii. 
guage,  12mo.  By  W.  Heincmann,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Hebrew  and  (lernian  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  Author  of  the  Catechism 
of  Hebrew  Cirammar,  an  Introduction 
to  German  Heading. 

In  the  course  of  this  Month  will  be 
published,  Part  II.,  of  John  Bohn’s 
Bibliographical,  Analytical,  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Books;  com. 
prising  above  Sixty  'I'housand  Volumes 
in  all  Languages  and  Classes  of  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  accompanied  by  Literary  No¬ 
tices. 

'Fhe  First  Part  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Portraits  will  appear  on  the  First  of 
January,  containing  Burns,  engraved 
by  Scriven;  Corneille,  by  Thomson; 
Shaw,  the  Linnean  Professor,  by 
Cooper;  Bishop  Sherlock,  by  Free¬ 
man  ;  and  the  lute  President,  West,  by 
Nuyer;  accompanied  by  Biographical 
Sketches.  By  Hubert  Scott,  Author  ot 
the  History  of  the  Heign  of  (ieorge  III. 
A  Part,  containing  Five  Prints,  will 
appear  every  Month. 

Mr.  Boyce  has  in  the  press  an  im¬ 
proved  Edition  of  the  Belgian  Tra¬ 
veller,  with  additional  Views. 

A  new  l-'dition  of  the  Traveller’s 
(Jui<le  down  the  Hhine.  By  A.Schrei- 
ber.  Historiographer  to  the  (irand 
Duke  of  Baden. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  Part  I., 
containing  “  The  1'empesl,”  dedicated 
with  permission  to  Earl  Spencer; — 
Shakspeaic,  48mo. ;  from  the  text 
of  Johnson,  Stevens,  and  Heed.  — 
F.aeh  play  to  be  illustrated  with  a  fine 
Engraving,  from  the  Designs  of  Stot- 
hard,  and  other  eminent  Masters.— 
This  portable  Edition  of  Shakspeare, 
when  completed,  will  form  the  most 
elegant  ever  published,  and  wall  he 
printed  uniformly  with  Corrall’s  Minia- 
ture  Classics. 


XEW  PCHLICATIOXS. 


antiquitifs. 

Part  1.  of  a  Series  of  Views  of  the 
most  Interesting  Hemainsof  the  Ancient 
Castles  of  England  and  Wales;  en¬ 
graved  by  Mr.  Woolroth  and  Mr. 
Tombleson,  from  drawings  by  Arnald, 
Fielding,  Blone  &c.  With  Historical 
JDeicriptiont  by  E.  VV.  Bray  ley,  Juo. 


DIVINITY. 

The  first  part  of  a  New  Self  In- 
terpretitig  Testament,  containing  many 
Thousand  various  readings  and  parallel 
passages  ;  including  all  those  of  the 
authorized  version  and  set  under  the 
text  ill  words  at  length,  so  that  the 
parallel  passages  and  various  traos- 
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latioiit*  m«y  be  seen  uiid  read  at  one 
view,  with  liitrudnctory  Art;utnents 
concerniii};  the  oiio-in,  occasion^  and 
character  of  each  Hook,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  seemiiijj  contradictions,  and  the 
meanin;;  and  prononneiation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  pro|M  r  Names,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Ministers  and  reHectiiii' ('luistians 
of  every  denomination.  By  the  Ilev. 
Mr.  Hiatts. 

The  Uedeemcr’s  'Hears  Wept  over 
Ixist  Souls;  with  Two  Discourses  on 
Selt-Dcdication,  and  on  Vitddin^  onr- 
Kclves  to  (Jod.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Howe,  A.  M.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  the  llev.  Uohcri  Ciordon. 
Price  3s.  (id.  bds, 

Baxter’s  Compassionate  Counsel  to 
Youu^  Men.  New  Edition,  Price  Is. 

The  Perseverance  and  Success  of 
Messiah,  in  promotinp;'  the  Submission 
of  Mankind  to  his  (lovernment,  by  the 
Agfency  of  the  (lospel.  By  the  Bev. 
William  1  ^ogfan,  l.cMnahag^o.  Price  Is. 

FINK  AllTS. 

Views  in  Switzerland,  drawn  from 
nature.  By  G.  Bourg^eois;  and  on 
Stone  by  Ajylio.  No.  1.  fol.  8s. 

Views  on  the  Bhone.  No.  1.  En- 
j;-raved  by  the  Cookes  and  J.  C.  Allen. 
8s‘  6d.  and  12s.  (id. 

'Hie  Works  of  Antonio  ('anova,  with 
Descriptions  from  the  Italian.  lai- 
jjraved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses. 
Part  II.  8vo.  4s.  41o  (is. 

Cacms  from  the  .Anticpie,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  By  the  Bev.  (ieorg^e  C’roly, 
8vo.  8s.  (id. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  (ireat  Civil  Wars. 
By  John  Gwynne.  4to.  If.  I  (is. 

History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain 
and  Portupfal.  By  Bobert  Southey. 
Vol.  I.  4to.  21.  Pis.  (id. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits 
which  have  distint^uished  the  Bcigfn  of 
George  HI.,  accurately  described  and 
methodicully  arranged.  By  Jehosophet 
Aspin.  18ino.  with  Coloured  Plates, 
14s.  bds. 

MEHICINK. 

Dr.  Faithhorn,  on  Diseases  of  the 
Liver  and  Biliary  .System  ;  compre¬ 
hending  those  various,  extensive,  and 
often  complicated  Disorders  of  the 
Digestive,  Internal  Organs,  and  Ner¬ 
vous  System,  originating  from  these 
sources.  'I’he  Fifth  lalilion,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Cases,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  onVeatment.  8vo.  Ds.  bds. 

On  Distortions  of  the  .Spine.  By 
Mr.  'F.  Ward.  8vo.  7s. 

MISCKLLANKOUS. 

Dr.  Chalmers’  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  Large  'Fowns,  No.  XIII. 
“Oni4»e  Evils  and  DiHiculties  attend¬ 


ing  even  the  best  State  of  Seoiiish 
Punpeiism.”  Price  Is. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Historical  Characters  iutrodneed  in 
the  “  Novels  and  Fales”  of  (he  Author 
of  lVav«*rley.  With  Biographical 
Notices.  No.  VII.  containing  Iirah.tiii 
of  (’laverhonse,  Bu!)  Boy,  Priuc** 
f’harles.  King  .lames.  l2mo.  8s 
8vo.  Itts. 

(•erman  Popular  .Stories,  translated 
from  the  Kiiubw  und  llaiismurchen  of 
.M  .M.  Grimm.  With  ttn  Introduction 
and  Notes,  and  12  Plates.  By  H. 
Crniksbank.  12mo.  7s. 

.Sir  Bobert  Naunton’s  I'ragmeiita 
Regalia,  or  (%)urt  of  Dueen  Elizabeih. 
A  New  lalilion.  (’orreeled  by  the 
Original  MSS.  With  Notes  and  u 
Life  of  Naunton.  liiglit  Poiir.iits. 
Small  8vo,  12s.  (>d.  Demy,  21s. 

'Fhe  (ientiine  Kemains,  in  Prose 
and  V'erse,  of  .Samuel  Butler.  VVilli 
Notes  by  B. 'Fver.  Part  II.  .Six  Plates. 
8vo.  Us.  Bo>al  Hvti.  pss. 

The  Retrospective  Review.  No.  1 1 
5s. 

'Fhe  Practical  Book-Keeper,  or  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Assistant.  By  (ieorge  Wilson, 
late  of  Hull.  .5s.  bds. 

C.  Bahlwyn’s  (’lasted  (^italogue  of 
Second-Hand  Books  for  IS23.  |s. 

C.  B.ildwyn’s  Catalogue  of  Portraits, 
&c.  for  Illustrations.  Is. 

NtlVFI.S  AM)  ROVIANCIS. 

I'alcs  of  a 'Fonrist  I  vols.  l2nio.  22s. 

A  New  I'ngl.ind  Tale.  l2nio.  (is. 

'J'he  Life  and  Adventures  of  John 
Nieol,  ntariner.  .5s.  (id. 

lsai)clla,  a  novel.  Bv  the  .Viithor  of 
Khoda.  3  vols.  12mo.  21s. 

Bridal  of  Dunamore.  3  vols.  21s. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  NAPOLEON, 

RT  M.  DAVID. 


Durintf  the  last  month,  a  picture 
of  stupendous  size,  lately  imported 
from  Hrussels,  has  been  exhibited 
to  the  public,  in  tbe  j^reat  room, 
belon^iii^  to  the  Society  of  Paint¬ 
ers  in  Oil  and  Water-colours,  in 
Pall  Mall.  It  represents  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  is  the  production  of  M.  David, 
the  celebrated  French  painter,  whose 
conduct  during  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  is  well  known,  and  who  w'as 
sent  into  exile  by  Louis  XVI 11.  for 
his  political  principles. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  par¬ 
ticular  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  this  work,  we  think  it  but  com¬ 
mon  justice  to  the  artist  to  state 
several  general  reflections,  which 
occurred  to  us  on  viewing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable 
that  the  spectator  will  be  very  much 
influenced  in  his  judgment  of  the 
picture  by  his  opinions  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  real  character  of  the 
extraordinary  individual,  whose  ex¬ 
ultation  to  imperial  dignity  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  By  a 
number  of  persons  in  this  country, 
that  individual  is  considered  as 
having  l>een  the  illustrious  cham¬ 
pion  of  liberty  and  knowledge;  as 
having  warred,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  w'ondcrful  ca¬ 
reer  triumphantly  warred,  against 
despotism  and  superstition ;  break¬ 
ing  the  chains  with  which  the  one 
seeks  ever  to  enslave,  and  dispelling 
the  mists  with  which  the  other  seeks 
ever  to  blind  the  human  race.  But, 
by  a  still  greater  number  of  persons, 
lie  is  viewed  merely  as  a  military 
adventurer,  of  genius  and  giKxf- 
fortune ;  who  availed  himself  of 
intrigue,  and  of  the  ample  means 
wliicn  the  French  Revolution  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  grasp  supreme 
power ;  and  who  then  lost  the 
noblest  opportunity,  that  man  ever 
enjoyed,  of  obtaining  a  truly  glori¬ 
ous  and  immortal  fame,  by  abusing 
that  power  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  an  ambition,  that  evi¬ 


dently  contemplated  the  subjugation! 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  that  the  latter  class  of  persons 
will  not  reganl  the  picture  witii  so 
favourable  an  eye  as  the  former. 

In  tbe  secoml  place,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  English  spectator; 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  Fine 
Arts  is  comprehended  in  an  annual 
visit  to  Somerset  House,  may  be 
struck  with  the  great  difference 
between  the  style  in  which  this 
picture  is  executed,  and  the  style, 
to  which  he  is  accustomed ;  and, 
with  a  true  John  Bull  feeling,  may' 
instantly  pronounce  the  former  in¬ 
ferior,  because  not  the  same  as  the 
latter.  Far,  very  far,  are  we  from 
denying  that  it  is  much  inferior : 
all  that  we  deprecate  is  a  sudden, 
and  ignorant,  and  partial  judgment. 
The  only  just  criteron  of  excellence 
in  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  comparison  of 
their  productions  with  nature,  pro¬ 
perly  understood,  and  with  those 
works  of  tlic  great  masters  which 
have  endured  tlie  test  of  centuries, 
and  have  passed  dowm  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  sealed  with  the  admiration 
of  the  competent  judges  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  a  comparison  can  be 
made  by  few. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  certain 
that  no  spectator,  unless  he  is  a 
professional  artist,  or  one  very  in¬ 
timate  w'ith  professional  artists,  can 
be  fully  aware  of  tbe  manifold 
miseries  attendant  on  the  execution 
of  such  a  subject.  Several  of  those 
miseries,  and  among  them  the  Em- 
eror’s  orders,  sometimes  very  dif- 
cult  to  put  in  harmony  with  the 
exact  truth)  and  also  the  pretensions 
of  powerful  men,  who  were  all  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  most  conspicuous 
place,  are  slily  hinted  at  in  the 
little  printed  account  of  tbe  picture, 
sold  in  the  room  where  it  is  exhi¬ 
bited  :  but  they  are  only  hinted  at. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  doubt 
that  if  M.  David  chose  to  publish  a 
faithful  narrative  of  the  obstacles 
which  ignorance,  presumption,  and 
caprice,  threw  in  his  way,  in  tlio 
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of  hit  work,  lie 
oasily  fill  an  octavo  volume.  From 
the  general  conception,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  of  finishing, '  the 
artist's  sense  of  what  would  be 
advantageous  to  his  picture  must 
have  been  constantly  subservient  to 
his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  not 
displeasing  the  numerous,  dignified, 
and  powerful  individuals  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  composition. 

In  the  fourth,  and  last  place, 
great  allowance  must  be  inacie  for 
the  insufBcient  size  of  the  apartment 
in  which  the  picture  is  shown.  Al¬ 
though  large,  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  permit  the  spectator  to  retire  to 
a  station,  whence  he  might  embrace 
the  whole  picture  at  one  glance; 
and  thereby  he  enabled  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  effect.  Some  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  attempted  by  sus¬ 
pending  a  mirror  on  the  wall  oppo¬ 
site  the  picture.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  poor  expedient,  even  if 
there  were  only  a  single  spectator 
present,  and  is  entirely  unavailing 
in  the  usually  crowded  state  of  the 
room. 

Having  made  these  preliminary, 
and  we  trust  not  uncandid  remarks, 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
picture,  an<l  afterwards  briefly  to 
express  our  opinion  of  it;  endea¬ 
vouring  to  divest  ourselves  of  pre¬ 
judice,  from  whatever  cause  arising; 
but  at  the  same  time  not  permitting 
any  apprehension  that  we  may  be 
suspected  of  being  biassed  by  pre¬ 
judice  to  deter  us  from  the  frank 
declaration  of  our  sentiments. 

The  original  picture  was  painted 
by  Buonaparte’s  express  command. 
As,  in  the  somewnat  mysterious 
language  of  the  printed  account, 
“  it  exists  no  more  for  the  public,” 
tlie  present  picture,  which  is,  “  a 
repetition  by  the  same  artist,  con¬ 
siderably  improved,”  is  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world ;  being 
thirty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
one  high;  the  Marriage  in  Cana, 
by  Paul  Veronese,  hitherto  entitled 
to  that  distinction,  being  only  thir¬ 
ty-three  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
high.  It  contains  the  portraits  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  persons;  near¬ 
ly  eighty  of  whom  are  represented 
from  liead  to  foot.  The  scene  is  the 
choir  of  Notre-Dame,at  Paris.  The 
period  chosen  is  when  Napoleon, 
after  having  been  attired  in  the 


imperial  robes,  and,  after  having 
crowned  himself,  first  with  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  and  then  with  the 
crown  of  France,  advances  to  place 
the  latter  on  the  head  of  Josephine. 
He  stands  rather  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  at  the  edge  of 
the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  in  an 
erect  posture,  liolding  the  crown 
with  both  hands,  his  arms  stretched 
out  before  him,  and  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated.  Josephine  kneels  on  a 
cushion,  placed  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  altar;  her  head  bowed,  and  her 
hands  closed,'  as  in  prayer.  The 
Pope,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  is 
seated  immediately  behind  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  near  the  altar;  his  right 
hand  and  arip  gently  raised  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  Close  to  his 
holiness  are  Cardinal  Caprara,  (the 
legate  to  the  French  court,)  Cardi¬ 
ng  Braschy,  a  Patriarch  of  the 
Creek  church,  and  several  other 
dignified  ecclesiastics.  Behind  this 
groupe  is  the  great  altar.  At  some 
distance  on  the  other  side,  and  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  space  between  the  papal 
groupe  and  the  altar,  are  the  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  ambassadors,  resident 
at  the  time  in  Paris.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  towards  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  picture,  are  the  Duke 
of  Plaisance,  liolding  the  imperial 
sceptre,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  (Cam- 
baceres)  bearing  the  wand  of  justice, 
the  Prince  of  Wagram,  (Berfhier) 
holding  the  Imperial  globe  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
vente,  (Talleyrand)  carrying  the 
basket  containing  the  imperial 
mantle.  On  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
and  rather  more  distant  than  the  last 
mentioned  personages  are  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnois  (Josephine’s 
son)  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  (Caulin- 
court)  and  the  Prince  of  Porte 
Corvo,  (Bernadotte,  now  King  of 
Sweden)  just  before  them  are  the 
Cardinals  Pacca  and  Fesch,  and 
just  behind  are  several  Roman 
clergy  to  assist  in  filling  up  the 
composition  to  the  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture;  which  object  is  completed  by 
part  of  a  descent  from  the  cross,  in 
marble,  elevated  on  a  pedestal.  We 
now  return  to  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  Josephine’s  train  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  ladies  of  honour, 
Madame  de  Lavalette  and  the 
Countess  of  La  Kochefoucault.  On 
the  side  opposite  to  the  spectator. 
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and  of  course  fronting  him,  are  seen  dency;  occasionally  swelled,  oc- 
Prince  Murat,  (afterwards  King*  of  casionally  indented;  with  just  uk 
Naples)  the  Duke  of  Conegliano,  much  variety  as  the  nature  of  the 
(Moncey)  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  subject  would  admit. 

(Bessierre)  Conte  Segur,  the  Pope’s  The  chiaro-scuro,  also,  is  evident- 
cross  bearer,  and  several  Roman  ly  the  result  of  much  experience 
prelates.  At  a  small  distance  behind  and  study.  The  principal  light 
the  ladies  of  honour  appear  the  falls  on  tne  groupe  near  the  centre, 
tliree  sisters  of  Napoleon,  namely,  of  which  Napoleon  is,  as  it -were, 
Maria  Annunciade  Carolina,  (Prim  the  focus.  It  is  contrasted  bv  the 
cess  Murat^  Maria  Paulina,  (Prin-  dark  figures  of  the  Duke  of  f^lais- 
cess  Borghese)  and  Maria  Ann  ance,  Cambaceres,  Berthier,  and 
Eliza,  (Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piom-  Talleyrand,  in  the  fore-ground  ;  and 
bino).  On  their  left,  are  Hortense  is  carried  off  the  other  way  by  geii- 
Eugenia  Beauharnois,  ^daughter  of  tie  gradations,  until  it  dies  into 
Josephine,  and  wife  ot  l^ewis  Na-  half-tint.  Some  larger  musses  of 
poleon)  and  Maria  Julia  Clary,  deep  shadow  would  unquestionahly 
(wife  of  Joseph  Napoleon).  Ap-  have  ^reni^thened  and  improved  the 
proaching  the  fore-ground,  towards  effect;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  that  they  epuTd  not  have  heeii 
stand  Lewis  Napoleon,  (afterwards  easily  introduced  without  sacrifices. 
King  of  Holland)  and  Joseph  Na-  which  it  is  probable  the  artist  could 
poleon,  (’successively  King  of  Na-  not  venture  to  make, 
pies,  ana  King  ot  Spain.)  The  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the 
interstices  between  them  and  the  moment  of  time  is  not  well  selected  ; 
ladies,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  for  that  the  picture  represents  the 
latter,  arc  filled  up  by  the  Cardinal  Coronation  ot  Josephine,  and  not  of 
du  Belloy,  ^Archbishop  of  Paris)  Napoleon.  This  objection  does  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  consideration  of  appear  to  us  to  be  just.  An  artist 
his  great  age,  the  Duke  D’Abrantes,  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to  the  very 
(Junot)  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  (1^  letter  of  accuracy  in  such  a  case. 
Febvre)  the  Dukeof  Frioul,(l)uro<^)  He  is  to  exercise  his  own  judgment 
and  about  a  dozen  other  men  of  and  discretion.  To  have  repre- 
high  rank.  There  are  several  galle-  sented  Napoleon  placing  the  crown 
ries.  In  the  principal  one,  which  on  his  own  head  would  have  been  to 
is  in  the  centre,  is  represented  Ma-  represent  an  awkward  action.  And 
dame  Napoleon’s  mother,  (who,  besides,  French  gallantry  would 
how’cver,  was  not  actually  present  scarcely  have  tolerated  the  introduc- 
at  the  ceremony)  attended  ny  her  tion  of  Josephine  as  a  spectator,  in¬ 
ladies  in  w'aiting,  and  the  officers  of  stead  of  a  participaton  of  her  hus- 
hcr  household,  in  the  other  galle-  band’s  elevation, 
ries  are  a  number  of  spectators  ;  Of  the  colouring,  and  mechanical 
among  the  roost  conspicuous  of  execution  of  the  picture,  we  regret 
whom  are  M.  David,  with  his  wife  to  say  that  w'e  are  unable  to  speak 
and  daughters,  the  painter  Vien,  in  terms  of  high  commendation, 
the  poet  Lebrun,  and  the  musician.  With  the  exception  of  the  central 
Gretry.  group,  which  is  comparatively  w'arni 

To  arrange  such  a  multitude  of  and  pleasant,  the  whole  canvass  is 
individuals  on  the  canvas,  in  a  pervaded  by  a  coldness  of  hue,  that 
way  , which,  while  it  conveyed  the  in  some  parts  becomes  absolute  ice. 
idea  of  fulness,  should  avoi({  that  of  '  The  drapery  is  painted  with  great 
confusion,  must  have  been  a  mat-  care,  and  occasionally  with  success ; 
ter  of  much  consideration  and  diffi-  but,  in  general,  it  savours  too  much 
culty.  We  think  M.  David  has  of  the  lay-figure;  and  wants  that 
eminently  succeeded  in  this  respect,  union  and  breadth,  that  neglect  of 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  old  small  folds,  in  order  to  communi- 
maxim,  “An ertce/flrearlem/’ great  cate  greater  value  and  dignity  to 
skill  in  the  general  plan  ot  the  the  large,  so  essential  to  the  cha- 
composition  is  concealed  under  the  racter  of  historical  painting.  "J'he 
appearance  of  complete  simplicity,  flesh  is  very  indifferent  indeed.  Some 
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dows  being  atl  heavy  and  opaque ; 
but  every  attempt  to  represent  the 
tender  and  pearly  tints  of  youth  and 
l)eauty  has  so  completely  failed,  as 
to  have  l)een  productive  of  little  but 
the  resemblance  of  lead,  wax,  and 
snow,  (irreat  detieiency  also  is  be¬ 
trayed  in  that  quality  of  the  art 
which  is  technically  called  “  keep¬ 
ing.”  This  is  peculiarly  manifest 
in  the  galleries;  where,  although 
the  tone  of  colours  is  properly 
enough  diminished  in  strength,  there 
is  nothing  of  that  slurring  of  distinct¬ 
ness  in  iorm,  inseparable  from  dis¬ 
tance.  With  regard  to  the  execution 
we  are  no  friends  to  slovenliness  or 
bravura  of  pencil ;  and  we  willingly 
admit,  that  the  English  school, 
though  reforming,  has  still  much  to 
correct  in  that  point ;  hut  we  are 
sure  that  to  those  wdio  are  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  bold, 
painter’s  feeling,  which  those  works 
evince, — bold,  in  the  confidence  of 
knowledge,  not  in  the  audacity  of 
ignorance, — the  constraint  and  lit¬ 
tleness  in  the  handling  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  very  disagreeable. 

Uut  there  is  a  fault  yet  untold,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  other  de¬ 
fects  shrink  into  insigniticance.  We 
allude  to  the  absence  of  mind  in  the 
picture.  The  personages  of  whom 
It  is  composed  are,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  essence  of  tamein^ss  and 
insipidity.  So  far  arc  they  from  re¬ 
sembling  intelligent  and  sensitive 
human  beings,  assisting  (to  use  the 
French  idiom)  at  the  performance 
of  an  august  and  interesting  cere¬ 
mony,  that  they  have  not  even  the 
second-hand  expression  of  the  thea¬ 
tre.  I’here  they  stand,  like  so  many 
statues,  or,  rather,  puppets;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  dilHcolt  to  believe,  that 
M.  David  did  not,  in'  addition  to 
his  own,  borrow  all  the  Manequins, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  the  atte- 
lien  of  the  leading  artists  in  Paris ; 
and,  having  clothed  them  in  appro- 

firiate  costumes,  did  not  make  them 
lis  sole  models,  without  further  re¬ 
flection,  or  any  troublesome  and  dis¬ 
concerting  reference  to  nature.  — 
From  these  remarks,  there  are  but 


live  individuals*  who  have  the  slight¬ 
est  pretension  to  be  exempted ;  and 
of  those  we  cannot  sav  much  in 
praise.  The  attitude  of  Josephine 
IS  graceful ;  but  her  countenance  is 
vacant.  Of  her  two  attendants,  one 
is  singularly  plain,  and  ill-shaped. 
I’he  face  of  the  Pope  resembles  that 
of  a  dull  boor,  by  Teniers  ;  and 
even  in  Napoleon  himself  there  is 
scarcely  the  least  indication  of  that 
profundity  of  intellect,  which  all 
who  have  seen  that  extraordinary 
person  concur  in  declaring  to  hav» 
been  the  marked  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  head,  and  which 
is  so  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
noble  and  unrivalled  oust  of  hiin.by 
Canova,  now,  we  believe,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  • 
As  for  the  surrounding  spectators, 
we  must  confess  wc  never  saw  so 
many  unmeaning,  and,  where  not 
unmeaning,  hideous  visages  assem¬ 
bled  together. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  this  labo¬ 
rious  but  spiritless  production  ;  an 
opinion  which  has  been  most  con¬ 
scientiously  formed,  under  a  tho¬ 
rough  sense  of  the  numerous  dis¬ 
advantages  to  which  M.  David  must 
have  been  suhiected,  and  on  which 
we  have  already  thought  it  due  to 
him  to  dwell.  It  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  enter  into  any 
further  consideration  of  minor  im¬ 
perfections,  otherwise,  we  might 
comment  on  the  absurdity  of  repre¬ 
senting  Josephine  as  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  presence  of  a 
son  and  daughter,  who  appear  quite 
old  enough  to  exchange  relations 
with  her  ; — we  might  remark  on  the 
vulgarity  of  Napoleon’s  sisters ;  a 
vulgarity  which,  even  if  it  actually 
belonged  to  them,  ought  to  have 
been  softened,  if  not  obliterated,  by 
the  refining  pencil  of  the  artist;—- 
we  might  point  out  the  unpardona¬ 
ble  bad'  taste,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  refused  to  mitigate  the  avowed 
ugliness  and  deformity  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  chose  to  display 
her,  thus  ugly  and  thus  deformefJ, 
in  full  view,  instead  of  making  her 
change  places  with  the  beautiful 
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>  *  Canova  executed  nearly  thirty  busts  of  Buonaparte,  in  marble ;  but  the  one 
to  which  we  allude  (and  which  was  atMalmaison},  far  transcended  all  the  rest. 
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aind  ele|<’ant  Madame  I^avalette,  so 
interesting*  ior  her  devotion  to  lier 
husband,  and  her  subsequent  mis¬ 
fortune.  We  might  indulge  in  a 
laugh  at  the  egotism  and  vanity, 
which  tempted  M.  David  to  intro¬ 
duce  not  merely  himself,  (for  that 
would  be  perfectly  excusable),  hut 
his  wife  and  family,  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  situations  in  the 
picture — we  might — hut  we  check 
ourselves,  having  already  devoted 
to  this  subject  as  much  space  as  our 
Jiniits  will  allow. 

Before  we  conclude,  however,  we 
beg  to  observe,  lest  it  should,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  that  we  are 
so  unjustly  patriotic,  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  admiring  any  modern  works 
of  art,  except  those  of  our  own 
countrymen  ;  that,  although  we  cer¬ 
tainly  entertain  a  thorough  dislike 
of  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
modern  French  sciiool  of  painting, 
and  especially  of  some  of  tliose  pro¬ 
perties  on  wfiich  that  sciiool  parti¬ 
cularly  plumes  itself,  we  most  wil¬ 
lingly  admit,  that  it  has  produced 
men  of  undoubted  genius.  Among 
others,  we  would  name  Guerin,  and 
(lirard.  We  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  impression  which  the  Sextus 
and  the  Flnedra  and  Hypolitus  of 
the  former  of  those  artists  (now  un¬ 
fortunately  no  more),  made  on  us. 
Nor  can  we  refrain  from  paying  the 
most  ample  tribute  to  French  talents, 
when  we  recollect  the  hne  picture 
by  M.  Jericault,  that  was  exhibited 
some  years  ago  in  Ijondon,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sufferers  on  the  raft, 
from  the  Medusa,  at  the  moment 
when  they  discovered  a  sail  in  the 
horizon.  The  subject  w’as  a  dread¬ 
ful  and  arduous  one ;  but  it  w^as 
treated  in  a  daring  and  masterly 
spirit.  Not  only  was  it  most  porrect- 
ly  drawn,  and  faithfully  coloured, 
not  only  was  the  composition  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  effect  powerful 
almost  beyond  that  of  any  modern 
picture  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  but  it  was  pre-eminent 
in  that  quality,  without  which,  all 


historical  or  poetical  painting  is 
**  like  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full 
of  sound  and  fury, — signifying  no¬ 
thing.”  —  w'e  mean'  exfkession. 
From  the  dim  eye  of  the  famished 
and  half-expiring  wretch,  whocould 
scarcely  be  roused  from  his  torpor 
to  listen  to  the  joyful  news  of  ap¬ 
proaching  succour,  to  the  convul¬ 
sive  effort  of  the  eager  sailor,  who, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
tottering  comrades,  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  render  a  signal  of  distress 
visible  by  the  distant  vessel,  all  was 
full  of  that  inestimable  quality ;  and 
all  afforded  indisputable  evidence  of 
emanating  from  sterling  and  legi¬ 
timate  genius. 

Do  we  pretend  to  insinuate  that 
the  subject  of  M.  David’s  picture 
was  susceptible  of  equal  pathos  and 
variety?  By  no  means.  But  sure-  • 
ly  it  would  have  admitted  of 
some  little  animation.  Although 
the  decorum  that  must  of  course 
have  been  diffused  over  such  an 
assembly,  so  occupied,  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  restrain  tlie  exhibition  of 
any  violent  emotion,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Napoleon,  the  Pope, 
Josephine,  and  her  two  attendants 
were  the  only  persons  present  who 
gave,  any  signs  of  life.  Courtiers 
as  the  spectators  were,  and  disci¬ 
plined  in  artificial  manners,  still 
they  could  not  have  been  absolutely 
heartlcvss.  They  must  have  be¬ 
trayed  some  diversity  of  character, 
some  sensibility,  some  sympathy 
with  what  was  passing  before 
them.  Some  incident,  however 
trifling,  must  have  partially  dis- 
compossd  the  general  formality ; 
some  pebble,  however  small,  must 
have  gently  agitated  the  surface  of 
the  stagnant  pool  of  apathy.  We 
readily  allow  that  there  was  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  introduction  of 
the  passionate  and  energetic,  but 
surely  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
might  have  been  relieved  by  some 
of  the  milder  and  more  delicate  de¬ 
monstrations  of  human  interest  and 
feeling. 


INTELLIGENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Foreign  and  Domestic 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  under  the  President  M.  Guerin.  The 
Arts,  at  Paris,  held  its  annual  public  lectures  were :  1st.  Historical  Sketch 
meeting  on  the  5th  of  October  last>  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  M. 
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Vanspaendonch,  by  5F,  Quatrenicre 
«le  Quincy,  Perinaneiit  Secretary. 

2.  A  Report  upon  the  Works  of  the 
Kind’s  r  eusioners  at  the  French 
Acaaeniy  at  Rome,  by  M.  Hyot.  His¬ 
torical  .Sketch  oftheLife  anil  Works 
of  Al.  Dutoiirnay,  by  M.Quartremerc 
de  QnincVt  Permanent  Secretary. 

Prizes  awanled. — The.  first  prize 
for  painting.  The  subject,  Orestes 
and  Pylailes,  surrounded  by  the 
Shepherds;  the  subject  from  the 
Iphegenia  of  Kiiripides.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  decided,  that  sufiicient  claim 
had  not  been  made  to  the  first  g’reat 
prize ;  but  awarded  the  second  ^reat 
rize  M.  Augustus  Hyaeinth  De- 
ay,  of  Nantes,  age<l  eighteen  and 
a  half,  and  a  pupil  of  M.  Gros, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  The 
second  great  prize  (second  class)  to 
M.  Fran9ois  Bouchot,  of  Paris, 
twenty-two  years  old,  pupil  of  M. 
I^ethiere,  Member  of  the  Institution. 

3.  Honorary  testimonies,  and  a  sil¬ 
ver  medal  to  M.  Sebastian  Louis 
Wilkeii  Norblin,  of  Warsaw,  twenty- 
fiveyears  old,  a  pupil  of  M.  Regnault, 
Member  of  the  Institute. 

Principal  Prizes  for  Sculpture. — 
The  subject  prescribed  by  the  Aca¬ 
demy  was — Jason  carrying  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece — but  it  was  decided  that 
no  sufiicient  claim  had  been  made 
to  the  first  great  prize.  The  second 
great  prize  was  won  by  Charles 
Marie-Emilie  Scurre  of  Paris,  aged 
twenty-four,  and  a  pupil  of  M.  Car- 
tellicr.  Member  of  the  Institute. 
The  second  great  prize,  second  class, 
was  awarded  to  M.  Louis  Desprez, 
of  Paris,  23  years  old,  pupil  of  M. 
Bosio,  Member  of  the  Institute. 

Great  Prize  for  Architecture. — 
Plan  of  a  Hall  of  Decision  for  the 
theatre  of  the  Opera,  to  be  erected 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  any 
spot  where  the  greatest  number  of 
convenient  avenues  converge. — I’he 
first  great  prize  was  gained  by 
Emile -Jaques  Gilbert,  of  Paris, 
ayed  twenty-nine  years,  pupil  of 
M.  Vignon.  The  •  second  great 
prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Peter 
Francis  Louis  Fontaine,  a  native  of 
Pontoise,  a  pupil  of  M.  M.  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  Members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  The  second  grand  prize, 
(second  class)  was  won  by  Jules 
Frederic  Bouchet,  of  Paris,  aged 
twenty-two  years  and  a  half,  pupil 
of  M.  M.  ilebret  and  Gnenepin. 

ICur.  Mag»  Vol,  8i. 


The  Academy  made  honourable 
mention  of,  and  granted  a  medal  to 
M.  Leon  Vandoyer,  of  Paris,  aged 
nineteen,  ptu>il  of  M.  M.  V^andoyer 
et  le  Bas.  The  Academy  ex presse<l 
itself  highly  satisfied  at  tlie  profici¬ 
ency  of  the  students  in  Architecture. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  will  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  choicest  VVorks,  at  the 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  near  Carlton 
Palace,  which  was  used  by  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Among  the 
paintings  will  ne  the  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  his  Majesty,  which  Sir 
Thomas  has  recently  produced;  and 
also  the  portraits  of  the  Foreign 
Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  which  he 
painted  during  his  last  visit  to  the 
Continent;  together  with  a  variety  of 
portraits  ofdistinguished  publicand 
private charactersofthis  country. 

Wilkie’s  celebrated  picture  of  tlie 
Penny  Wedding. — It  may  he  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  admirers  of  this  Hilmi- 
rable  picture  to  be  informed,  that 
the  principal  figures  are  portraits. 
'I'he  bride  i.s  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  and  lovely 
daughters  of  Lady  Shefiield. 

Mr.  Turner  has  just  finished  an 
engraving  in  Mezzo  tinto^  of  Sir 
I’hoinas  Lawrence’s  full  length  i)ic- 
tureof  the  late  Marquess  ofLondon- 
derry,  in  his  robes  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
collect  that  the  picture  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  Somerset  House,  last  year. 
The  engraving,  we  understand,  is 
of  very  large  dimensions,  and  has 
been  executed  with  great  care. 

M  r.  Heath’s  engraving  from  West’s 
grand  picture  representing  Our  Sa¬ 
viour  Healing  the  Sick,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion  for  three  thousand  guineas,  i.s 
completed.  It  is  said,  Mr.  Heath 
has  obtained  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  guineas  for  his  engraving, 
which  was  to  have  been  finished  in 
four  years,  but  it  is  now  nearly 
eleven  since  its  commencement. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Right  Honourable  Spencer 
Percival,  excuted  by  Mr.  Westma- 
cott,  has  been  very  recently  erected^ 
in  Westminster  Abbey :  in  one  of 
the  compartments — Bellingham,  his 
assassin,  is  intro<luced.  The  likeness 
of  the  late  minister  is  considered 
excellent. 
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THEATRICAL  JOURNAL. 

“  VELUTI  IN  SPECULUM.’* 

DRUKY-LANE  THEATRE. 

'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  whether  for  better  or  worse, the  age 
Manager  of  this  theatre  has  exhU  in  which  they  are  so  strenuously 
hited  the  best  taste  during  the  last  patronized  is  not  the  one  to  deter- 
month  in  the  selection  of  his  per-  mine.  It  may  be  collected  from 
formances,  which  have  been  w  orthy  wdiat  we  have  already  said,  respect- 
of  the  excellent  porformers,  whom  ing  the  qualities  of  her  voice,  that 
he  hat  engaged  to  divide  the  public  this  lady’s  style  is  upon  the  whole  ra- 
approhatioii.  Had  he  been  as  sue-  ther  insinuating  than  commanding, 
cessful  in  his  engagements  of  ac-  and  therefore  rather  calculated  to 
tresses  as  of  actors,  no  rival  theatre  grow  into  fame  by  repeated  inipres- 

could  have  resisted  his  success,  which  sions,  than  to  atchieve  the  point  at 

has,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state,  once  by  a  sudden  and  nervous  dis¬ 
heen  sulhciently  brilliant,  and  in-  pl^y*  Mrs.  Austin’s  person  is  pre¬ 
dicative  of  a  most  productive  season.  possessing:  she  is  delicate  in  her 

'Mr.  Kean  and  Mr.  Young  have  lorm,  and  her  features  are  petite'^ 

re|)eated  the  characters  of  Othello  and  possess  animation,  but  are  not 

and /a/70,  several  times,  and  always  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  She 

with  that  distinguished  success  that  has  also  appeared  in  the  character  of 
must  ever  accompany  the  happiest  l^tandane,  in  Dr.  Arne’s  opera  of 
efforts  of  finished  art  in  the  one,  and  Artaxerxes,  Although  she  does  not 
the  unrivalled  hursts  of  the  greatest  possess  that  extensive  compass  of 
natural  talent  in  the  other.  voice,  so  necessary  to  the  varied 

The  operatic  performances  are  nnd  intricate  harmonies  annexed  to 

commenced  with  the  aid  of  Messrs,  this  difficult  character,  yet  she  gave 
Rraham  and  Horn,  Miss  Povey  and  the  recitatives  pleasingly,  and  in 
]^l  rs.  Austin,  from  the  Dublin  stage,  some  few  instances  with  considera- 
whose  talents  are  not  unworthy  of  hie  feeling  and  expression.  Mr. 
such  an  association.  Mrs.  Austin’s  Braham,  in  the  character  of  Ar- 
voice  is  by  no  means  remarkable  bacesy  maintained  his  long-esta- 
tbr  strength,  hut  its  tones  are  ex-  blished  reputation  as  the  best  voca- 
tremely  sweet  and  clear,  and  the  listen  the  English  stage.  In  this 
facility,  with  which  she  runs  through  character  he  finds  ample  onportu- 
the  most  difficult  passages,  imparts  nity  of  displaying  that  floriu  style, 
a  graceful  ease  to  her  execution,  in  which  he  delights  to  luxuriate, 
which  even  at  its  highest  stretch  is  His  execution  of  that  well-known 
unembarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  air,  “Water  parted  from  the  sea” 
effort.  The  character  in  which  she  combined  all  that  is  rich  in  science 
uiade  her  first  attempt  before  a  Lon-  and  delicate  in  taste.  Madame  Ves- 
don  audience  w’as  that  of  RosettOyin  tris  sustained  the  character  of  Ar- 
Love  in  a  Village,  The  airs  pecu-  taxerxesy  with  her  usual  excel- 
liar  to  the  piece  itself  are  of  a  very  Icnce.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
simple  kind;  but  the  introduction  mire  her  song  “  In  infancy  our 
of  a  few  solos  and  duetts,  from  other  hopes  and  fears,”  which  she  gave 
sources,  according  to  the  custom  of  wdth  chaste  simplicity,  and.admi- 
our  most  popular  singers,  rendered  rable  expression  :  it  was,  as  usiial, 
the  undertaking  a  much  more  com-  loudly  encored.  In  English  opera, 
preheiisive  test  of  her  abilities,  than  Madame  Vestris  excels,  in  our  opi* 
It  could  have  aflbrded  under  a  strict  nion,  all  the  vocalists,  both  male 
adherence  to  the  original  music,  and  female  of  the  present  day,  be- 
RoiettOy  as  now  performed,  must  cause  she  not  only  sings  but  acts, 
not  only  possess  the  feeling  re-  In  singing,  merely,  she  may  be  ri- 
quired  in  simple  melodies,  but  vailed,  and,  of  epurse,  can  bear 
that  command  of  voice  wdiich  the  no  comparison  with  Braham.  Her 
intricate  combinations  of  modern  voice  and  action  mutually  assist 
science  hare  rendered  necessary;  each  other;  and  she  never  forgets 
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the  character  while  ihe  is  siiig'ing’,  the  author  to  illustrate  the  husiness 
well  knowing  that  songs  are  in-  of  the  opera, 
tended,  or  should  bo  intended,  by 

COVENT  HARDEN  THEATRE. 


The  course  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Manager  of  this  riv-d  establish- 
inent,  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  results  the  most  fortunate  and 
unexperted.  Having  no  changes  or 
decorations  to  set  forth  in  his  hills, 
he  properly  directed  Ids  attention  to 
the  collecting  of  new  IVrforjncrs 
and  new  Pieces  ;  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  plan  he  has  introduced 
many  clever  persons  to  the  London 
boards,  upon  some  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  our  former 
notices  of  I'heatrical  transactions. — 
Since  our  last  account,  three  new 
pieces  have  been  exhibited  at  this 
Theatre ;  a  farce,  an  opera,  and  a 
tragedy.  The  first  is  a  lively  little 
piece  entitled  the  Irish  Tutor ^  said 
to  be  the  production  of  the  Earl  of 
Glengall.  The  leading  Personage, 
indeed  the  only  one  deserving  of 
mention,  is  the7  itfor  himsel  f,  who  ex¬ 
hibits,  though  not  in  very  glowing 
colours,  that  mixture  of  wit  and 
absurdity,  which  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  almost  the  exclusive  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  wild  compound  of  Irish 
mind.  A  clear  plot,  a  plain  and 
unaffected  current  of  dialogue,  and 
a  sufficient  portion  of  vivacity,  not 
without  its  puns,  constitute  the 
principal  merit  of  a  work,  which 
IS  by  its  nature  exempted  from  any 
rigid  examination.  While  farces  ex¬ 
cite  laughter  critics  may  condemn ; 
but  the  public,  who  go  to  laugh, 
will  retort  upon  the  critic,  ridicule 
his  seriousness,  and  laugh  at  his 
pedantry. 

The  opera  is  entitled  Maid  Marian 
and  is  founded  on  a  pleasant  little 
novel  of  the  same  name ;  in  adapting 
which  to  the  Theatre,  much  of  the 
dialogue  has  been  preserved  entire, 
and  the  songs  are  chiefly  selected 
from  the  simple  but  expressive 
poetry  which  is  scattered  with  no 
unsparing  hand  throughout  the 
work.  The  piece  which  is  founded 
on  the  adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  outlaws,  commences 
with  the  preparations  for  the  union 
of  Matilda^  the  heiress  of  Baron 
Fitzwalter^  with  Robert  Fitzooth^ 
Earl  of  Huntingdon^  afterwards 


Rubin  Hood,  The  nuptials  arc  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ralph 
Montfaucon^  who  is  deputeil  ny 
Longchamft^  Archbishop  of  I’anter- 
bury,  (the  Regent  appointed  in  the 
absence  of  Richard  Cecur  de  Lion, 
who  is  in  Palestine)  to  attaint 
Huntingdon  of  high  treason.**  'rhe 
latter,  assisted  by  his  followers, 
defeats  MontfancoiCs  force,  ami  Hies 
to  “  Merry  Sherwood.”  He  is  here 
joined  by  his  faithful  Matilda  and 
her  father;  the  old  Raron  having 
fired  his  castle,  sooner  than  it  should 
become  the  prey  of  Prince  John, 
who  endeavours,  in  the  absence  of 
his  brother  Richard,  to  ascend  the 
English  7’hrone.  In  this  ** shady 
green  retreat”  Matilda  Fitzwalter 
consents  to  give  up  her  name  of 
quality ;  she  is  re-baptised  by  the 
merry,  drinking,  fighting  Friar 
Tuck,  as  plain  Maid  Marian  ;  and 
is  formally  espoused  to  Rubin  Hood, 
Several  laughable  adventures  occur 
to  the  outlaws  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  freebooting  system,  and  they 
have  occasionally  to  contend,  sword 
in  hand,  in  defence  of  their  assumed 
right  to  taste  of  the  King’s  venison  ; 
but  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  having 
escaped  from  foreign  enthralment, 
happens,  when  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  the  forest,  to  fall  in  with 
this  sturdy  band  ;  and,  pleased, 
with  the  loyalty  they  express  to  the 
person  of  ('as  they  suppose)  their 
absent  sovereign,  he  pardons  their 
trespasses,  and  all  are  made  happy. 
The  opera  is  very  languid,  except 
where  Friar  Tuck  or  Baron  Fitz- 
waiter,  is  actively  employed.  The 
former  character  was  most  humour¬ 
ously  supported  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble. 
He  was  in  truth  an  excellent  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  **  Church  Militant.” 
His  Jest,  his  Hagon,  and  his  quarter 
staff  flew  about  most  merrily.  He 
even  ventured  on  a  verse  or  two  of 
an  old  ballad,  and  thus  completed 
the  character  of  the  jolliest  of  Friars. 
Mr.  Farren,  in  the  character  of  the 
testy  Lord  Fitzwalter,  made  many 
good  points.  Miss  M.  I'ree,  most 
deservedly  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  played  the  fair  Matilda,. 
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Her  pf^rformancP  was  distinfruished 
by  the  most  bewitching  naivetS,  and 
lier  singing  by  taste  and  science. — 
Several  of  her  songs  were  encored. 
The  music  is  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and 
except  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  is 
by  no  means  in  unison  with  the 
character  of  the  piece.  The  scenery, 
as  is  usual  at  this  theatre,  was 
l)eautiful.  The  landscape  clear 
and  brilliant,  and  the  architecture 
grandly  correct.  The  banquet  scene 
was  in  every  respect  gorgeous.-— 
The  opera  was  received  by  the  au¬ 
dience  with  the  most  enthntiastic 
applause. 

The  tragedy  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Shiel,  and  is  called  “  The  Hnnnenni^'' 
it  was  originally  announced  under 
the  more  ajmropriatc  title  of  •*  The 
Convict.'*  This  play,  like  all  the 
others  by  the  same  author,  is  written 
with  too  palpable  an  aim  at  stage 
effect ;  so  that  instead  of  each  scene 
being  as  it  were  a  step,  which  ad¬ 
vances  and  conducts  to  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  whole’  five  acts  is 
romj>oscd  of  an  unconnected  suc¬ 
cession  of  striking  situations ;  the 
spectator’s  feelings  are  hurried 
along  with  the’  actor  from  one 
distress  to  another,  till  both  arrive 
fatigued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece.  Nevertheless  the  incidents' 
are  frequently  interesting,  perhaps 
affecting,  and  sometimes  even  new. 
The  fable,  it  «an  scarcely  be  de¬ 
nominated  a  plot,  of  the  huguenot 
is  this  : 

Margaret  Romoutj  the  daughter 
of  a  reduced  noble,  in  order  to  save 
her  father  from  ruin  has  consented 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  MonvUle^ 
notwithstanding  that  her  affections, 
as  slie  acknowledges  to  her  con¬ 
fessor,  are  still  irrevocably  rivited 
on  Adolphut  Folignact  with  whom 
she  had  three  years  before  ex¬ 
changed  vows  of  unalterable  con- 
»tanc3%  but  who  had  subsequently 
released  her  from  her  engagement 
by  writing  to  bid  her  an  eternal 
adieu.  During  the  performance  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  Convict^ 
who  is  no  other  than  the  identical 
Adolphus  PoUgnac^  and  who,  for  the 
confession  of  a  murder,  had  been 
condemned  to  the  gallies,  rushes- in, 
disguised,  and,  demanding  a  few 
moments*  private  audience  of  the 
bride,*  nyresents  himself  as  a  friend 
of  her  fornaer  lover ;  and,  having 


given  her  a  picture,  is  on  the  point 
of  retiring,  when  Margaret^  being 
awakened  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  by  the  fervent  and  familiar 
tone  of  his  farewell,  attempts  to 
detain  him.  The  Duke  and  the 
father,  who  had  very  accommo¬ 
datingly  retired  during  the  con¬ 
ference,  come  forward  ;  Polignac  is 
seized  and  discovered  ;  Margm'ft, 
on  beholding  his  features,  falls 
senseless  ;  a  scene  of  altercation  en¬ 
sues  between  the  lover  and  bride¬ 
groom,  wherein  it  appears  that  they 
had  formerly  been  rivals  in  arms, 
as  they  now  are  in  love,  and  the 
Convict^  w  e  presume,  through  the 
Duke's  influence  with  the  legislative 
authorities  of  the  place  (Orleans) 
is  ordered  for  immediate  execution. 
Margaret,  on  recovering,  refuses  to 
wed  Monville;  and  her  father,  being 
reduced  by  the  failure  of  tliis  al¬ 
ternative  to  utter  beggary,  upbraids 
her  unkindness,  and,  abjuring  her 
for  ever,  leaves  her  to  perish  in  the 
streets.  She  follows  the  sound  of 
the  death  bell,  and  arrives  at  the 
place  of  execution  just  at  the  moment 
tier  lover  is  about  to.  mount  the 
scaffold,  w'hen  La  Roche,  the  priest, 
very  opportunely  enters,  bearing 
tlie  death  bed  confession  of  a  blind 
old  man,  PoUgnac's  father;  who, 
with  his  last  breath,  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  to  have  been  the 
>crpetrator  of  the  murder,  for  which 
lis  son  is  about  to  suffer,  from' being 
lound  by  an  oath  never  to  reveal 
the  truth  ;  but  who  is  now  restored 
to  liberty  and  Margaret*,  and  we 
are  left  uncertain  whether  most  to 
execrate  the'  selfish  and  unnatural 
tyranny  of  the  parents,  dr  to  admire 
the  filial  devotedness  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  two  female'  cha¬ 
racters  besides  Margaret,'  but  which 
arc  introduced  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  -redeeming  the  objection, 
that  has  been  maoe  to  the  indeco¬ 
rousness  of  a  young  lady  walking 
through  five  acts  without  some 
other  female  to  keep  her  in  coun¬ 
tenance.  ' , 

The  diction  of  the  play  is  elegant, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  so  inflateil 
as  is  usually  tne  case  in  Mr.  S’s. 
productions ;  but,  though  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  frequently  flowery,  there 
is  not  any  thing  like  fine  poetry  ; 
such  imagery  as  this  we  must  de¬ 
cidedly  protest  against;  as  being  in 
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bad  taste  and  not  in  keeping ;  **  the 
slimy  braverv  of  sliame’^  and  ”  dis¬ 
honour  breaking  from  a  man,  like 
a  noxious  vapour  from  a  grave.’* 
A  frequent  application  too  of  the 
term  “  bad”  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  some  more  limited  and  undefined 
epithet,  “  this  bad  world” — “  this 
bad  heart” — “  bad  man,”  &c.  The 
paraphrase  on  the  vulgar  adage 
“  Misfortunes  never  come  single” 
had  better  have  been  omitted.  All 
this  is  very  slovenly^  But  we  pass 
with  pleasure  from  criticising  the 
tragedy  to  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  praising  the  performers. 

1  bough  the  whining  sorrows  of 
the  heroine  afforded  no  adequate 
display  of  Miss  Kelly’s  highly  ori- 
ginaj  talents,  yet  her  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Margaret  W’as  distinguished 
by  the  nicest  discrimination.  .  In 
the  former  scenes  of  the  play,  where 
she  has  only  her  own  sorrows  to 
sustain,  she  claims  a  right  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  grief;  but,  from  the' first 
moment  that  she  hears  her  lover’s 
character  assailed,  she  becomes  a 
new  creature.)  8he  dries  her  tears 
in  order  to  arm  herself  with  strength 
for  his  defence ;  she  undertakes  to 
stand  un  as  his  champion  ;  and  her 
fortitiKie  and  resolution  never  once 
faint  under  the  task  ;  exhibiting  a 


beautiful  picture  of  woman’s  real- 
courage.  .  Miss  Kelly  has  ventured 
a  bold  experiment  in  resolving  to' 
trust  to  an  imitation  of  nature  alone 
for  success.  Her  style  of  acting 
is  very  peculiar;  we  neartily  wish 
it  may  become  popular.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  words  as  it  were 
gushed  from  her  heart,  in  her  sup¬ 
plication  for  .divine  aidj  was  finer 
than  any  of  the  finest  touches  we 
ever  remember  of  Miss  O’Neill’s. 

Of  Mr.  Macready  intlie  character 
of  the  Hugnenoty  withmit  going  into 
the  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  transcended  all  his  former  ef¬ 
forts.-  It  has  been  observed  of  him, 
in  this  part,  that  Mr.  Kean  might 
have  equalled  him,  certainly  no 
other  living  performer ;  this  is  say¬ 
ing  a  great  neal,  but  we'think  not’ 
too  much.  Why  is  he  not  allowed 
to  appear  more  frequently  in  Shaks- 
peare  ?  Mr.  Abbot  preserved  a  se¬ 
renity  of  demeanour,  that  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  unison  with  the  pacific  dis-' 
position  of  the  character  he  repre¬ 
sented:  perhaps  helcmked  somewhat 
too  young  and  inteirsting  to  accord 
exactly- with  our  notions  of  a  youn^ 
lady’s  ghostly  confessor.  Mrs.  Vi- 
ning  WHS- a  very  handsome  brides¬ 
maid  ;  but  she  should  have  been 
drest  in  white. 
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Thb  Duke  of  Wellington  is  arrived 
in  London  from  Paris,  but  nothing 
has  transpired  relative,  to  the  pro¬ 
bability,  of  a  war  between  France 
and  Spain.  •  The  opinion,  Imwever,. 
of  the  best-informed  politicians,  ap¬ 
pears  decidedly  in  favour  of  peace. 
This  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
fact  of  ^a  treaty,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  having  been  entered  into 
between  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
'  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  Power  to  furnish  an  army  to 
their  Ally,  in  case  of  invasion  by 
France.  The  formidable  .prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  making  by  Spain  will, 
doubtless,  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
tlie  councils  of  her  enemies,  and  the 
armies  of  France,  led  on  by  young 
officers  without  experience,  will  not 
be  made  very  effective  instruments 
in  fighting  against  the  cause  of  li¬ 


berty,  for  which  they. have  endured 
so  much. — Weak,  indeed,  must  be 
the  Bourbons  of  France,  if  they  can¬ 
not  discern  their  security' and  happi¬ 
ness  in  peace,  and  their  misery  and 
ruin  in  war!  .  '' 

SpAiN.-^The  insurrection  is  dy¬ 
ing  away  in  all  the  Provinces. — 
Nearly  all  the  officers  <  and  sub-offi¬ 
cers  have  token  refuge  in  France. 
All  the  couriers  from  Madrid,  and 
every  other,  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
now  arrive  at  Bayonne  without  de¬ 
lay. — A*  Proclamation  of  Mina -de¬ 
nounces  severe  penalties  against 
those  faithless  Spaniards  who  either 
aid  the  rebels,*  or  abandon  their 
towns  and  houses  from' cowardice. 
The  accounts  all  concur  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  Constitutional  arms  as 
every  where  successful,  and  the  Re¬ 
bels  as  defeated  and  dismayed.— 
The  military  preparations  of.>the 
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Spanish  Governiuent  are  proreetlinp' 
with  extraordinary  activity,  and  are 
well  seconded  hy  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  The  new  levies  are  pro- 
ceedinjf  rapidly;  volunteer  compa¬ 
nies  arc  forming  in  all  the  towns, 
the  fortresses  are  repairing*,  and  the 
manufactories  of  arms  and  stores 
have  ^iven  employment  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  poor.  Lar^e  portions  of 
the  communal  and  uncultivated  lands 
are  distributed  hv  the  Political  C’hiefs 
amon^  the  rural  population ;  and  a 
numerous  race  of  small  proprietors 
is  thus  created,  whose  enjoyment  of 
their  property  depends  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Constitution. — En¬ 
thusiasm  in  favour  of  the  f 'onsti- 
tution  is  at  its  acme  in  Madrid. 
There  are  lectures  on  the  (\)nstitu- 
tion.  Constitutional  catechims,  C'on- 
stitutional  calendars.  Constitution¬ 
al  ribbands,  C'onstitutional  taverns. 
Constitutional  confectionary.  Con¬ 
stitutional  son^s,  in  abundance, 
and  Constitutional  jilays.  —  'I’be 
Cortes  have  come  to  a  resolution 
respectinjf  the  insurgent  guards  : 
On  the  memorable  /  tb  of  July,  ddO 
of  the  rebels  laid  down  tbeir  arms 
to  two  Constitutional  olheers,  upon 
a  pledge  from  the  latter,  that  tbeir 
lives  should  be  spared.  "J'bev  bad 
noautbority  for  giving  such  a  pledge, 
but  the  Cortes  have  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  it,  but  decreed,  that  even  the 
rebel  guards  taken  without  capitu¬ 
lation,  and  in  process  of  trial,  shall 
be  exempted  from  tbeir  legal  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

France.  —  A  disturbance  took 
place  at  the  School  of  Medicine  on 
the  18th  of  November. — The  Abbe 
Nicole,  who  is  rector  of  the  academy, 
bad  no  sooner  appeared  to  address 
the  young  men,  than  the  cry  of 
“  A  has  les  Jesuites  /”  and  other 
offensive  expressions,  were  uttered. 
The  Abbe  could  not  be  heard,  and 
M.  Desgenettes,  who  tried  for  an 
hour  to  gain  a  hearing,  could  not 
succeed.  After  this  tumultuous  con¬ 
duct  had  continued  forsomc  time,  an 
end  was  put  to  the  sitting;  and  the 
Rectoron  goingout  was  saluted  with 
still  stronger  testimonies  of  disappro¬ 
bation.  •  “  The  prevalence  of  liberal 
opinions,  *'  savs  a  private  letter, 
“  among  the  different  colleges  and 
lyceums  of  Paris,  is  very  striking; 
and  it  appears,  that  the  measures 
of  rigour  adopted  against  their  fa¬ 


vourite  instructors  and  professors, 
only  tend  to  increase  their  attach¬ 
ment  for  what  they  consider  the  per¬ 
secuted  truth.” — In  consequence  of 
this  disturbance,  a  Royal  Decree  was 
issued  on  the  21st,  which  entirely 
suppressed  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
and  ordered  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  ]>resent  a  plan  for  its  re¬ 
organization.  'J'be  (irand  Master 
is,  however,  allowed  “  to  authorize 
those  of  whom  be  may  receive 
favourable  information,  to  resume 
their  inscriptions  either  in  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  Strasburg,  Montpellier,  or  in 
any  of  the  secondary  schools.”  'J'he 
suppressed  school  was  governed  hy 
twenty-five  professors,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  surgeons  of  France,  and  gave 
instruction  to  four  thousand  stu¬ 
dents. — A  Royal  Ordinance,  dated 
tbs  2(lth  November,  appeared  in  the 
Monitnir  of  Sunday,  December  1, 
calling  out  forty  thousand  men  of 
the  Levy  of  1822,  w  hich  are  not  an 
addition  to  the  army,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  forty  thousand 
men,  whose  term  of  service  expires 
this  year.  Several  ofbeers  of  Gen. 
Mina  arrived  at  Perpignan,  W’ho  had 
been  made  prisoners  at  IJrgel,  and 
conducted  to  Toulouse.  They  came 
from  that  town,  where  they  entered 
(juite  in  rags,  and  were  at  first  very 
badly  received.  'I'hey  w’ere  taken 
for  the  men  of  the  Faith,  but  as  soon 
as  the  error  was  discovered,  they 
were  amply  compensated.  People 
stripped  off  their  clothes  to  give  to 
them ;  a  subscription  was  immedi- 
atelv  opened  in  their  favour;  and 
they  say,  had  they  received  every 
thing  which  was  offered  them,  as 
clothes  and  other  succours,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  them 
into  .Spain. — The  determination  of 
this  Government,  to  maintain  peace 
if  possible,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  ascertained  temper  of  the 
F^rench  army.  Letters  have  been 
received  from  the  frontiers,  wdiich 
speak  of  occurrences  there  the  most 
alarming — of  insubordination  and 
desertion. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY.  —  Private 
letters  state  the  taking  of  Napoli  di 
Romania  by  the  Greeks ;  they  en¬ 
tered  it  on  the  1st  of  November,  and 
found  500  pieces  of  canndn  in  that 
fortress.  The  Turks  had  their  lives 
spared,  though  they  broke  the  capi- 
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tulatiun  wliich  they  linil  concluded 
a  month  before. 

C’onstantinople  has  recently  been 
the  scene  of  ^reat  disturbances. 
'I'he  violent  claniours  t>f  the  .lanis- 
saries  a^’.iinst  the  favourite  Minister* 
Haleb  Ktleiuli*  at,  length  alarmed 
Sultan  Mahmoud*  who  resolved  to 
convince  himself  bv  liis  own  eves  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements.  He 
traversed  the  streets  of  ('onstantino* 
plf  on  the  Dth  in  the  strictest  inco(j~ 
iiito.  The  most  profound  tranquil* 
lity  prevailed.  He  spoke  with  se¬ 
veral  persons  who  met  him  ;  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  obtained  on  this 
occasion  <lecided  his  purp»»se.  Haleb 
Klfendi  was  dismissed  and  exiled,  as 
were  also  his  friends  the  (iraiid  Vi¬ 
zier  and  the  Harher  Pacha  or  Chief 
Harher.  This  change  was  supposed 
^■reatly  to  increase  the  prospect  of 
war  with  Kussia,  as  Haleb  was 
thought  to  favour  the  pacific  media¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  Kn^jland,  and 
the  danissaries,  who  have  triumphed 
have  lon^  been  furious  for  war. 

Brazil.  —  'I’he  Prince  Keyfent 
published  a  proclamation  on  the  21st 
of  September,  ileclarinn^  the  final 
separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal, 
and  announcing  his  own  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  dignity  of  Kmperor. — 
On  the  I2th  of  October,  when  his 
Highness  attained  his  24th  year,  he 
was  solemnly  ])roclaimed  at  Bio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Constitutional  Kmperor  and 
Perpetual  Hefender  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil,  by  the  title  of  Don  l*edro 
the  First.  The  forms  were  gone 
through  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Camora,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  classes  was  very  great.  In  the 
evening  the  city  was  illuminated,  and 
the  Kmperor,  accomjianied  by  his 
consort,  Donna  Maria  da  (iloria, 
went  to  the  theatre,  where  pieces 
were  represented  and  hymns  sung, 
adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Portu(;al. — On  the  4th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  (ieneral  and  Kxtraordinary 
C’ortes,  their  labours  in  framing  the 
Constitution  being  concluded,  closed 
their  session.  4'he  King  attended 
and  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and 
constitutional  speech.  His  Majesty 
congratulated  the  (’ortes  on  the 
completion  of  their  glorious  labours, 
which  had  made  the  people  free  and 
prosperous,  and  himself  happy.  In 
regard  to  foreign  relations,  the  King 


announced  that  they  were  of  the 
most  pacific  description :  and  he 
added, — I  have  particular  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  lieing  able  to  announce  to 
you,  that  the  most  positive  declara¬ 
tions  4>f  the  fiovernments  of  France 
and  Kngland  have  fully  secured  us 
against  the  fears  of  any  attack  upon 
our  independence.” — In  reply,  the 
President  ilelivered  a  long  and  able 
address,  in  which  he  eloquently  al¬ 
luded  to  the  order,  peace,  and  har¬ 
mony,  which  had  characterized  the 
Revolution.  “  P»>rlugal,”  he  said, 

“  has  given  to  astonishe<l  Kurope 
the  first  example  of  a  regeneration 
commenced  and  concluded  in  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  and 
of  the  poorest  villages  have  not  for 
a  single  day  discontinued  their  usual 
occupations  —  in  which  no  parties 
have  dared  to  shew  themselves  in  a 
way  capable  of  affecting  the  security 
of  the  Republir,— and  in  which  all 
citizens  have  with  marked  alacrity, 
or  at  least  with  firm  resignation, 
sacrificed  their  own  interests  to  the 
public  welfare.”  The  ceremony 
took  place  amid  the  enthusiastic 
pliuditsof  all  present.  In  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  la>rtes  on  the  4th,  a 
report  was  made  on  a  despatch 
from  the  Minister  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  in  which  the  Congress 
was  informed  that  the  Queen,  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
King  had  resolved  on  carrying  into 
executiiMi  the  ilecree  of  the  Cortes, 
ordaining  that  whoever  shall  refuse 
to  swear  to  the  ('onstitution  shall 
quit  the  kingdom,  ami  renounce 
the  rights  of  a  Portuguese  citizen. 
In  the  sitting  of  the  following 
day,  Senhor  Pato  Moriz  read  the 
following  motion: — “It  being  in- 
dispensilde  that  the  law  should  l)e 
carried  into  effect,  as  well  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Kx-queen  of  Portugal, 
as  any  other  person  who  may  refuse 
to  swear  to  the  political  constitution 
of  the  monarchy;  and  its  execution 
having  been  ilelayed  by  the  report 
of  the  physicians,  stating  that  her 
life  would  be  endangered  by  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather,  if  she  should 
travel  in  the  present  state  of  her 
health;  I  propose  that  the  (lovern- 
ment  he  requireil  to  order,  that  the 
same  ten  physicians  do  continue  to 
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Attend  the  P^x-Portujjfuese  citizen 
during  her  residence  in  the  Quinta 
de  Hamalhao,  and  accompany  her 
up  to  the  period  ot*  her  quitting  the 


[Oec. 

Portuguese  territories.” — This  pro¬ 
position  remaincil  over  for  a  second 
reading. 


LIST  OF  PATKXIS. 


Thomas  Leach,  of  Blue  Boar- 
court,  Friday-street,  CheapMide,  Ixm- 
doii,  merchant,  for  an  improvement  in 
fcteum  eogincM,  by  the  application  of 
ttteam  immediately  to  a  wheel,  iu- 
htead  of  the  usual  process.  Commu. 
nicated  to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residint^  abroad.  Dated  Get. 28, 182*2. 

William  Piper,  ot  Cookley  Iron 
Works,  Wolverley,  Worcestershire, 
Civil  F.ngineer;  for  several  new  an¬ 
chors  for  the  use  ofshippinc:  and  other 
vessels.  Dated  Nov.  1, 1822. 

Alfred  Flint,  of  Uley,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  en)(ineer ;  for  a  machine  for 
scouring,  pising,  and  washing  woollen 
cloths.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1822. 

John  Oxford,  of  Little  Britain, 
London,  Gentleman,  fur  an  improved 
method  of  preventing  premature  decay 
ill  timber,  metallic  substances,  and 
canvas,  by  the  application  whereof  to 
such  several  bodies,  respectively,  the 
same  are  rendered  impervious  to  the 
dry  rot,  damp  rot,  worms,  insects,  or 
rust,  to  which  the  same  arc  respective¬ 
ly  liable,  and  the  same  are  rendered 
thereby  more  durable,  and  less  liable 
to  decay.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1822. 

'  John  Dowell  Moxon,  of  Liver¬ 


pool,  Lancashire,  ship  owner,  and 
merchant ;  for  improvements  in  tl'c 
construction  of  bridges,  and  works  of 
a  similar  nature.  Dated  Nov.  9,  18*22. 

Francis  Deakin  of  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire,  sword  manufacturer  and 
wire-drawer;  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  holster-cases,  car- 
touch  boxes,  and  certain  other  descrip, 
tion  of  cases.  Dated  Nov.  9,  1822. 

John  Jekyll,  of  Roundhill-house, 
Wiucanton,  Somersetshire,  Captain  in 
his  Majesty’s  navy;  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  steam  or  vapour  baths, 
to  render  the  same  more  portable  and 
convenient  than  those  in  present  use. 
Dated  Nov.  9,  18*2-2. 

Richard  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  civil  engineer;  for  cer¬ 
tain  machinery  or  implements  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  process  of  weaving  plain 
or  figured  cloths  or  fabrics,  which 
may  bo  used  on,  and  in  conjunction 
with,  looms  now  in  common  use  ;  and 
also  certain  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  looms  for  weaving  plain 
and  'figured  cloths  or  fabrics,  and  in 
the  method  of  working  looms,  either 
by  hand,  by  steam,  or  other  power. 
Dated  14,  18*22. 


AGRICILTURAL  REPORT. 


The  latter  sown  Wheats  have  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  well,  but  the  open 
weather  has  thrown  out  abundance  of 
weeds,  on  the  bean  and  pea  eddishes ; 
which,  from  the  inability  of  the  occu¬ 
piers,  were  not  sufficiently  cleared  and 
cultivated  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
The  grazing  districts  are  full  of  grass, 
and  the  common  turnips  were  in  full 
growth,  until  the  late  frost ;  but  the 
Swedes  have  almost  universally  failed. 
—Mangel-Wurzel  and  Coleseed  are 
abundant  in  most  parts,  particularly  in 
the  Fen  districts  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon.  The  meat  markets 


continue  their  low  prices  :  Smithficld 
having  an  over-supply  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  though  principally  of  beasts 
of  Inferior  condition.  I.eun  stock  is 
somewhat  dearer  ;  but  more  so  in  store 
sheep  than  in  bullocks;  and  milch  cows 
sell  freely  for  more  money.  The  Hay- 
market  is  heavy,  from  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed,  which  the  open  weather 
every  where  supplies,  llie  potatoe 
crop  has  been  good  in  most  districts; 
but  not  so  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
There  is  but  little  doing  in  the  Hop- 
trade;  and  the  Wool -market  is  dull 
nearly  at  last  month’s  prices. 
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Cotton.— There  has  been  a  very 
exicnsive  speculation  tMitored  into  in 
l^asl-liulia  Cottons ;  the  buyers  have 
continued  purchasin;r  re^jfularly  tor 
some  time,  and  in  so  (piiet  a  manner, 
that  the  extciit  of  the  speculation  diil 
not  transpire  until  all  the  purchases 
were  made.  The  estimated  quantity  is 
nearly  8()0()  bajjfs,  viz. :  5r<0()  Rent'als, 
4^d.  a  r>gil.,  and  ‘2500  Surats, 5d.a  5Jd. 
being'  nearly  the  same  prices  as  the 
average  of  last  India  sale.  One  of  the 
first  India  houses  disposed  of  all  their 
stock  of  Cotton. 

Slo'AR. — 'Fhe  demand  for  Musco- 
vades  last  week  was  without  interest 
till  towards  Friday,  when  very  const- 
tierable  purchases  were  made,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  elosing  of  the  market 
previous  to  the  holidays:  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  good  and  hue  samples  could 
be  stated  *,  the  low  browns  were  heavy, 
and  were  otfered  tid.  a  Is.  per  cwi. 
lower  to  induce  buyers  to  come  forward, 
but  no  progress  eould  he  made  in  the 
sales. 

Coffee. — The  public  sales  of(’otfec 
last  week  were  inconsiderable ;  the  St. 
Domingo  fully  supported  the  previous 
prices,  ordinary  to  good  ordinary  99s. 


rt  lOOs.;  middling  Brazil  sold  1  l‘2s.  and 
I  l‘2s.  tid.  tine  ordinary  lOTis.  Hd.,  good 
ordinary  9Ss.  lid.  'Fhe  reuiaindcr  of 
the  (’ofl'ee  consisted  of  Demerara  and 
Berbicp  descriptions,  generally  ordi¬ 
nary  and  damaged  ;  they  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  ‘2s.  a  3s.  By  private  con¬ 
tract,  good  ordinary  clean  Jamaica  was 
in  great  request,  and  for  one  parcel 
I0‘28.  was  realised. 

Cohn.— There  was  a  g«>od  supply  of 
Wheat  to  yesterday's  market  troin  ICs- 
sex  and  Kent ;  a  few  of  the  best  runs 
were  early  selected  out,  and  purchased 
eagerly  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  quar¬ 
ter  ;  the  trade  afterwards  became  hea¬ 
vy,  and  some  proportion  of  the  supply 
remained  over  undis|)osed  of. — The  late 
very  large  arrivals  of  Barley  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  malsters  with  stuck,  the  de¬ 
mand  was  in  consequence  languid,  and 
no  progress  could  be  made  in  the  sales. 
— Oats  were  very  heavy,  and  no  buyers 
would  purchase  to  any  extent,  unless  a 
decline  of  lid.  a  Is.  per  quarter  was 
submitted  to,  the  reduction  was  in  se¬ 
veral  instances  confirmed,  hut  no  ge- 
neral  decline  in  the  prices  can  be  stated. 
—Beans  were  without  alteration. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  Secretary  to  the  SOCIETY  of 
f;UARDIANS  for  the  PROTECTION 
of  TRADE  by  Circulars  has  informed 
the  Members  thereof,  that 

John  Nightingale,  of  21,  Bruton- 
street,  Berkley-square, 

George  Hodgson,  of  29,  Alsop's- 
buildings,  New-road, 

Andrew  Kauffman,  musical  in¬ 
strument  maker,  formerly  of  Angel- 
court,  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  and 
since  of  13,  Water-street,  Black  friars, 
Thomas  Closs,  of  the  Quadrant, 
Regent-street,  aud 

Frederick  Rankin,  surgeon,  late 
of  Buckingham-strect,  Strand,  and 
since  of  54,  Hatfield-street,  Blackfriars, 
are  reported  to  this  Society  as  improper 
to  be  proposed  to  be  ballotted  for  us 
Members  thereof. — that 
John  Julian,  coal  and  provision 
warehouse.  Park-street,  Borough,  is 
connected  with 

Hunter  and  Richardson,  l2,Had- 
low-strcct,  Brnnswick-square  ;  — >  and 
that 


George  Smith  pretends  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  the  re.^pectable  House 
of  Messrs.  Harding  and  Co.  of  Ball 
Mall,  iyn  well  as  in  that  of  Messrs^ 
Howell  and  James,  of  Regent-street. 

A  thin  woman,  of  rather  mean  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  dark  brown  hair  parted  in  the 
front,  dressed  in  a  buff  spotted  cotton 
gown,  a  drab  whittle,  and  a  black  silk 
bonnet,  calling  herself 

Margaret  Thompson,  has  obtain¬ 
ed  money  from  various  tradesmen,  by 
pretending  to  be  the  housekeeper  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  to  bring  orders 
for  mourning,  &c.  She  generally  gives 
a  letter  to  a  respectable  silk  house  in 
Watcrloo-place  for  the  goods. 

Samuel  Ranken,  who  is  described 
iis  a  man  of  colour,  is  not  .Mr. Samuel 
Brandon  Ranken,  of  Chapel-place, 
Norwood  one  of  the  addresses  of  the 
above  Samuel  Ranken  being  at  Nor¬ 
wood  renders  this  notice  necessary. 
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1,1  ST  Ol’  nA.NKIM'ITS, 

tRoM  SATl'liUAY,  NOV.  2a,  to  SATL'KD.IT,  DF.CIAI BER  >1,  1802: 

WITH  THE  ATTOHNIEs’  NAMES. 

r'xlracfed  fi  om  the  i.ondoH  Gazette. 

N.U.  All  the  >!eotiujrii  arc  at  the  Court  of  i'omminsiouers^  Huxiughotl-strcet . 
uulcHti  olherwine  expressed.  The  Attornies’  Names  are  between  l^arentheHis. 

BAXKKCnS. 


AiiBtin,  Jt.  Itorkliatpstead,  .‘«t,  IVtpr,  H**rt<*, 
coarh-inakrr,  lire.  Id,  ‘21.  an«l  .Tun.  I8. 
(William**  Hiid  Hoddunl,  ijrays-iiin-plarr 
Alliorstone,  J.  Ntdtiiijfham,  dvor,  bee.  , 
Pmirh  Howl,  Nottinirhaui.t  Uriels,  T.ivlor, 
mid  .Motii'K  LiiicohrM-iiiii-tirlils 
lierry,  N.  Iludderstirld.nierchaiit,  lire.  til.  .tiuI 
.Ian.  4,  2.’»,  at  tlit*  I’ack-horsn*  inn,  iluddrrs- 
fti'Id.  ( Hattyo,  (Miancrry-lano 
Hrldtrinan,  15.  L.  I'’r*ili.stn‘rt-hill,  undertaker, 
Nov.IlO,  Dee.  7,  and  Jan.  I.  (.Mieiheld, 
(ireat  I’renoot-Rtrort 

flrmnH,  II  liOrdHliip-lane, Surrey,  stork-liroker. 
Dee.  J,  14,  and  Jan./.  (I'isdiers,  Aldor.'-- 
gate-street 

Hailey,  T.  Shoreditrli,  seedsinian,  Dec.  .1,  10, 
and  Jan.  7.  (llodf^son,  SaliHlmry-jtreet, 
Strand 

Butler,  J.  Milk-Rtreef.  inerchant.  Dee.  17,  18, 
J:i*i  11.  at  the  White  Hear  inn,  Maucheij- 
ter.  (Hurd  and  Johnson, 'IVuiple 
Hall.  J.  Poultry,  ironmonger,  Dec  10,  17,  Jan. 

14.  (Janies,  HueklesLury 
Howken,  J.  Holton-le-.>ioor5,  jrroccr.  Doe.  ‘21, 
27.  Jan. 14.  Hrid^e  Inn,  Holton-le-. Moors. 
(Adlin^ton,  <«’rej»ory,  atid  I’aiJkner,  Bed¬ 
ford -row 

Browne,  J.  N.  .Manchester,  cotton  spinner,  Dec. 
24,  ‘2d,  Jan.  is.  Hridpewater  .\rins-iuu, 
IManchester.  (Milne and  Pany,  Temple. 
Balster.  W.  Sherhorne,  Dorset,  .Malster.  Dee. 
14. ‘21,  Jan  IH.  (Nirho’l's.  Hreat  Winchcb- 
ter-street 

Hlarkliand,  J.  Newport.  Sliropshire,  grocer, 
Dee.l7. 1"^.  Jhm.  *2! ,  Ilr'd  LUm  Inn.  New¬ 
port.  (Hick-,  tlr:iy’s.iiin-sr|ua!e 
Uury.J.  .Manehester.  J  .  Bury,  Pendlehlll,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  '1'.  Burv,  Biickl;*sliurv,  calico- 
printers,  Jan.  1,S,  21,  Bridal  water  Arms 
Inn,  Manchester.  (.Makln.son,  .Middle- 
temple 

Buiterton.  J.  Drayton  in  Hales,  Shropshire, 
money-scrivener.  Jin.  2.  It,  Talhot-inn, 
Drayton  in  Hales.  (Baxter,  (irs\'»-inn- 
place 

Bennett,  H.  I-,  Liv»*rpool,  toharconixt,  Jan  7, 
8, ‘28,  Kiiijr’'  Arms  Inn.  Liverpool,  (.'^wain, 
Stevens,  .Maples,  P*ar  e  and  Hunt,  Did 
Jewry 

Craney,  J.  Snow  Hill,  treocer.  Nov.  lUl.  Dec,  7. 
Jan.  4.  (.dessrs.  Toiic,  1111*11.0111801],  and 
If  aunt,  Ponltrv' 

Clark,  H.  Sw.allowfields,  Wilts,  yrocer,  Dec. 
.3,  4,  Jan.  4,  .Vn^elluii,  Re.adii)^.  (Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Twining,  Ik'rwiek-street,  Soho 
Craig.  J.  High  llolhoru,  liueu-draiKT,  Dec.  3, 
II,  Jan.  11.  ( Holder,  Size-lane 
Chaplin.  J.  Lissoii-grove,  St.  .Mary-le-boiie, 
bricklayer,  Dec.  7,  14,  Jaa.  II.  (Carl  *u. 
IHgl'.-St.  .Mary-le-bnne 

Crisp  W.  Bratnfleld,  SutTolk,  grocer.  Dee.  2.'{, 
21,  Jau,  18,  New  Swan, Southwold.  (Pugh 
Bernani-street 

CotterilLW’.  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  Bloueestershire 
farmer,  Dec.  12.  13,  Jan.  18,  Sw'an  Inn 
Tewkesbury.  (iidinunds,l5xchequer  Ollice 
Lincolu’s-iun 

Clift,  H.  Paiiiswick,  Bloucestersbire.  clothier. 
Dec. 21,  ‘24,  and  Jan.  21.  (J.  Chadborn, 

Gloucester. ti:  King.  Serjeant’s-inu,  Fle.*t- 
•treet 

Ce**kfon,  J.  I.eeds,  won]]'*’!  cloth  manufactni .*» 
Dec. 2^, ’21.  Jan.  21,  Court-house,  LoHs, 


(Sd’il'on,  fireville-street,  Hatton-gardca 
CiUp.J.  Pcaseiihall,  Sulftdk,  sliopkeeper,  Jau. 
•J,.'!,‘2k,  A]]gel  Iiiu,  llale-sworlh.  (Cut'aiide, 
Norfidk-street,  Strand 

Dawson,  T.  St.  Tbom.is’s  .Mill,  StafTordshire, 
miilcr  r<’C.  1 1,  1*2,  Jan.  I.  (M'healley  and 
Barlow,  Stmie.  >'k.  liarher,  Fctfer-iane 
DeavllU*,  M.  IManchc'fter,  whob'sale  gr.»eer. 
Jail.  3.  4.  ‘21.  Motley  .\rms  Inn,  .Manches¬ 
ter.  (Hurd  and  Johnson.  King’s  Bench 
•A'.'all:,  Tcmpli! 

Dare,  W.  NVoking,  Surrey,  nnrsrninnn,  Dec. 
7,  11,  Jan.  11.  (M'althew,  Wine  Otfice- 
rourt.  Fleet-street 

Edwaids,  J.  Langhanie,  (’arinarthenshire, 
i:in-keeper,  Nov.  28, ‘2'J.  Jan.  I,  Bln**  hoar. 
Sun-street,  Clears.  (Clartie,  Ilicliards, 
and  iMetealf,  Chancery-lane 
Edw.irds,  T.  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  wooIIlmi- 
draper,  Dec.  3,  Ih,  Jan.  11.  (Sweet,  Stoke,-, 
and  Carr,  Basinghall-sfreet 
Ellis,  H.  Fri-'lon,  SniTtdk,  farmer,  Dec.  9,  10, 
Jan.  11,  White  Hart  Inn,  Wick  haul  .Market, 
( Hine,  Temj  le 

Errington,  II.  Hexliani.Nortniuherland.hutter- 
faelor,  Doe,  3.t,  31,  Jan.  18.  Bush  Inn 
Hexham.  (Addison,  Vcrulaiii-buildings, 
Gruy’s-inn 

Evans,  j.  P.  Freeman  s  Court,  Cornhill,  law 
stationer,  I>ee.  21,  *28,  Jan. ‘2.'>.  (W'atxon 
and  Broughton,  Faleon-sipiare 
French,  IL  V.’hilechapel-riuul,  piairision  agent, 
Dei*. 3,  lit,  J.in  4.  (Sanndeis,  Heawiiod, 
and  IMatthews,  ll|)per  'rhames-streef 
Fairclongh,  Liverpmd,  slater.  Doc.  18,  l‘», 
Jan.  7>  George  Inn,  Liverpo*d.  (Black- 
stock  and  Bunee,  Temple 
Field,  J.  and  L.  Biivsto’i,  Lee<ls,  cloth-mer¬ 
chants,  Dec.  Id.  17,  Jan.  11,  Court-house, 
Leeds.  (Kobinson  and  Siui,  Essex-.^treet. 
Strand 

(iladiiig  J.  Ipswick,  victualler,  Dec.  j,  d,  Jan. 
7.  Golden  Liiui,  Ipswich.  ( ilrondey, 
Gray’s-inn-square 

(loldsteiii,  N.  High-street,  Shadwell,  wholesale 
slop  sellers,  Dec.  7, 1  L Jan.  1 1.  (Hutch- 
ins'jn,  Crown-eonrf,  Threadneedle-street 
(irocott,  J.  T.  Manehi'ster,  Arine-mercbant,  Dec. 
Id,  17,Jan.ll,Star  Ii;n,.Manche.stei*.  (Kay, 
.Manchester 

Gray,  C.  Upper  .Miintague-street,  horse-dealer, 
Dec.  3, 17,  Jan.  1 1.  (.Mr.  Bent<ui,  Union- 

Btreel,  Southwark 

Glyde,  J.  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  farmer.  Jan. 
0,  7. 23,  .Mermaid  Inn,  Yeovil.  (Williams, 
Ri'd  Lion-s(iuare 

Griffiths,  W’.  Ahergaveiiny,  seedsman,  Dec.  21, 
28,  Jan.  23.  ('i'ustin.  Bride  court.  New 
liriilge-street 

Greame.  11.  H.  L<i*.ver  Fountain-plaeo,  City- 
road.  mereijants,  f)er.24,  and  Jan.  7, ‘23. 

( Hmlgsou,  Salifbury-street, Strand 
Iloult,  L.  Norwich,  iron-fouiuler,  Dec.  23,  2L 
Jau.  II.  Castle  and  Liiui  Inn,  Norwich, 
(Longdi’l  and  Biittcrfteld,  Gray’s -inn - 
square 

Heap,  W.  Cobbcr’.s  Nab,  Lancashire,  cotton 
spinner,  Dec.  23.  *24,  Jan.  18,  Britlgewater 
•Arms  Inu,  .Manchester,  (.viiliie  ami  Parry, 
'rrujple 

Hawkes 'T.  &  C.  Lirtlo  Ahing-loo-rtreat,  roal- 
inM'cSarfs.Dec.  17,  21,  Jf\:i.  13.  < Orchard. 
Gray’*  lrm-s«pmie 


» 


\ 
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iitr  T.  S.  Unlltfrr.  Chipi'fn- 
liaiii.W  iltH,  liiipj^-JraixT,  Dec.  II.  Jan. 
21.  lln^h  Tavern.  Hriiitol.  ( Willitii.*'*  and 
V\  iiile.  l.iiiottliiV'itin, 

Hu  lsnii.  T.  Lower  IMll*‘r1«*n,  W.'irwirU'Hliire, 
weaver,  Dec.  .10.  2%.  (Warwick 

Arms  li. II.  Warwirk.  (CiiCHter,  Staple  Inn. 

Jerinyn.J.  <Jreat  Varmmi?ti  maltster,  l>ec.t». 

I. l,  .l.'ii)  I,  Illiiik  l.ion  Tavern,  (ireat 
Varmoiith.  (Swain,  Stevens,  .Maples. 
I’earse,  ami  Hunt.  I'rederic’s-place,  Old 
Jewry. 

«Iui'diiie,  Sen.  I.eatherhead,  Surrey,  draper, 
Nov.  do.  Dee.  14.  .Ian.  7.  ( l^ester.  New 
court.  Criiteln'd.  friars. 

Jones,  .1.  liri*ii;ennrMi,  Shropshire  linen- 
•Iraper,  Dee  »5,  ‘21,  Crown  Inn  and 

ll»*val  Hot**!,  ill  i-I^rimrtli.  (.Mayhew, 
Clium'ery-lane 

Jones,  T.  (’leohniy  .Mortioier,  Shropshire,  Inn¬ 
holder.  Dee.  Ill,  2il,  Jan.  I'*,  lilaek  Hor*e 
Inn. ‘A’oreestershire.  (Iteeke,  Devonshire- 
street.  ixMieen-stinare 

Kirhy,  T.  iMarket  Weijttiton,  Yorksliire,  eotn- 
inon  hrewer.  Dee.  16,  at  the  Cross  Kev« 
Inn.  Deveiley.  Dee.  17.  Jan.  II.  at  the 
hopse  of  '1'.  Ilotsey,  Innlmlder.  (L>», 
Lineoln’s-inn  fields 

Knipe.T,  Liverpool,  inerehants,  Jan.  6,7.2H, 
(icortfe  Inn,  Liverpool.  (Willett,  Lssex- 
slreet.  Temple 

Lee.  r.  IUm  kinst.  Kssex,  victualler,  Dec.  16, 17. 
Jan.  14,  Horse  and  tlrooin  Inn.  Dockinir. 
('I’aylor  and  Roscoe,  Kinj^’s  Heneli-wal!;, 
Temple 

.Marks.  M.  Romford,  Dee.  3, 10,  Jan.  1.  (Hall, 
» i real  J ames’-street,  Redford-row 

Matthews  T.  Ross,  Herefordshire,  currier,  Dec. 

II,  10,  Jan.  II.  Kinte’s  Heed  Inn,  Ros«, 
(  Hi  if'.jrcs  and  Qnilter.  Red  Lion-?i|uare 

.dlartelly,  L,  H.  Finshury  sijuare,  inerehant., 
Dec.  7.  II.  Jfin.  II.  (Tnrren,  Seriven«*r 
and  Stuart,  Kinjr’s  Arms-yard,  (’oleman- 
stveet 

Matthews,  T.  Starston,  Norfolk,  farmer,  Jan. 
3,  4,  2.**.  Rampant  Horse  Inn,  Norwich. 
( Fairhank.  Staple  Inn 

Morijan,  J.  lilder  street,  Norton  Falgate,  lead 
jdpe,  manufaetnrer,  Dec.  21,  Jan.  4,  23. 
( I'mldieome,  'riiavies-inn 

NetllPton,W.  Edpeware-road,  victualler.  Dee. 
3, 1(1. Jan. 4.  (Wli^les worth  and  Ridsdale, 
Cray’s-inn-sfpiaro 

Rearson,  T.  0\l«»rd-stveet,  oilman,  Nov.  20, 
•  lee.  7,  Jan  1.  (I’opkin,  Dean-street,  Soho 

Passman,  J.  tlld-street-road,  merchant,  Nov, 
.■>(),  itee.  13,  Jan.  7.  (Hodson,  Salisbury- 
street.  Strand 

Paul,  J.  Wiiiehester,  malster,  Jan.  3.  4,  2.i, 
Rlaek  Swan  Inn,  Winchester.  (Minehin, 
Vernlnm  hnildinjts 

Pile,  M.  Jun.  Sidmonth,  Devon,  eahinet  maker, 
Jan.  2,  6,  London  Inn,  Exeter,  Jan.  2M. 
Dolphin  Inn,  Honitoii.  (I<ys,  Lineoln's-imi- 
lields 

Roylame,  .s,  Liverpool,  merchant,  Jan.  S,  1),  2*t, 
York  Hotel,  Liverpool.  (.Mason,  New 
Dridffe-street 

Ridley,  W.  and  D.  WiNon,  Whitehaven,  eur- 
riers,  Dec.  10,  11,  Jan.  4,  Black  Lion  Inn, 
Whitehaven.  (tMeniiell, Sta|de  Inn 
-  Rainy,  tL  Marshall-streef,  Cavendisli-st|uare, 
ironmonger,  Nov.30,  Dec.  7.  Jan.  4,  (liullit, 
Hollcs-street.  Cavendish  square 

Riethmuller,  C.  I’,  Mark-lane,  broker.  Dee.  10, 
17,  Jan.  1 1.  (licwis,  Crntehed  friars 

Roy  C.  I.e,  Pall-mall,  Hah.’nlasher,  Dee.  7,  11, 
Jan.  14.  (I^eigh,  Charlottc-mw, Mansion- 
house 

Spe<ldi[)«r.  R,  (!.  Jnn.  Rickmanswo.tb,  Herts, 


•oal  mcrahant,  Dte. Jan  4,  J*.  (Kkk- 
man  and  Sons, Cannon-street 
Seward,  J.  H.  Leominster,  inereer,  Jan.  7. 
2S,tJiieen'*  Head  Inn,  Leominster  (Coates. 
Leominster 

Storkdale,  J.  J.  Strand,  bookseller,  Nov,  30, 
Dee.  3,  Jan.  4.  (Neele,  Strand 
Suwter,  R.  Water-street,  Hlaekfriurs,  iner- 
ehant,  Nov.  30.  r.er.7.  Jan.  7-  (Hodgson. 
Salislmi  y-sfreet,  Strand 
Stock.  H.  Ashweek,  Somerset,  farmer.  Dee,  h, 
12,  Jan.  1 1,  White  Lion  Inn,  Rristol.  (.A  1- 
lington,  CJregory,  and  Faulkner,  Redford- 
row 

Singer,  J.  Sen.  Kevford,  Somerset,  clothier. 
Dee.  14,  16.  Jnn.  11,  AVheat  Sheaves 
Inn,  Krome  Selwood.  (  Bridges  and  ijuil- 
ter.  Red  l.ion-sqnare 

Smith  J.  Cardiff,  ironmonger.  Dee.  17,  IH.  J.sn 
I  t,  ('ommei I'i  il  Rooms,  Bristol.  (P«»i>lc 
and  Creentield,  llrav's-inn-s.juare 
Shackle,  J.  Milk-street,  t’heapsiile,  hosier. 
Dee.  14,21,  Jan.  IN.  (Pearce  and  Sons, 
St.  SwithinV  lane. 

Scott,.!.  .Alleviiehl,  Cumlicrland,  hntlcr-dealcr, 
Jan. ‘2.3,21.  Busli  Inn,  Carlisle.  (Young 
and  ThoinpMui,  4'lmrlotte-row  Mansion- 
houve 

Tuck,  J.  L  llavniarket.  jeweller,  Dec.  .3.  II 
Jan.  4.  (M'riyht, Temple 
Thompson,  J.  J.  BermomUev-wall, boat-builder, 
,  D«*r.  7. 17.  Jtin.  1 1.  (Jones  and  Howard. 
.Mineing.l'>ni' 

'Purrmr,  T.  Sandridge,  Herts,  timher-merchsMf . 
Dee.  in,  17,  Jan.  H.  (Roche,  Chnrl»*«- 
f.tieet,  Co\eiit-gurJen 

Todd,  D.  ,1.  Douglas,  and  D.  Russel.  Fleet- 
street,  and  W.  Rusbcll,  Bow  Chnreli  vard. 
drapers,  Dee. 21,  Jan.  4,  ‘i-A.  (Hurd  and 
.loliiisoii,  'remple 

M'eston.  B.  J  nod  R.  Manchester,  hop  dealer*, 
••nil  3,  1,  ‘JH,  Dog  Tavern,  Manchester, 
(  Willis,  Watson,  and  l4owor,Thro;{inorlo.i- 
street  ' 

Walker,  K,  Hndder-lioM,  rlothicr.  Dec.  4  11, 
Jan.  1,  Pack  Horse  Inn,  Huddcrstield, ( Mr. 
Battyc,  Chaiicerv-lane 

AViiigtield,  ti.  Worlhiug,  Sn««ex,  intikeoj  er. 
Dee.  9,  10,  Jan.  11,  New  Inn,  M'orthinv. 
f  Hicks.  Cray's-inn.<.i)iia.  e 
M’heelcr,  .1.  Frome  Selweod,  Soinerset,  rlo- 
lliier.  Dee,  14,  16.  J.in.  I  I,  Wheat  Sheaves 
Inn,  Froine,  Sel.vood.  (F'llU,  Holhorn 
court,  (li  av’s-inn 

M*ilt‘>hire,  .1.  Woof  ton  Ra-'tett.  Mills,  saddler. 
Dee.  2  ►.21.  .Imi.  In.  A»i;jel  Inn,  M  oottoii 
Ba-sett.  (Tlioinj’son  and  Jay, Dray’s-iiin- 
plaee 

Wilcox,  J.  .Madelev  Wood,  Slimpshire,  grocer, 
Jan.  7,  kl.  21,  Bull's  Head  Inn,  Wellington. 
(  Benhow  and  Alhati,  Liiicidn’s-inn 
Watts,  II.  Laurence-poulteney-hiU,  merchant, 
l>ec.  17, '21.  Jan. ‘21.  (Swain,  Stevens,  Ma¬ 
ples,  Pent  *e,  and  Hunt.  Old  Jewry 
M’ych.  J  Ashton-under-line.  Lancashire,  tim- 
her-merchant,  <ilol»e  tavern,  Ashlon-nnder- 
line,  ( Battye,  Clianeery-lane 
Wells,  W.  Burton-hide.  Hendon,  Middlesex, 
hay  salesman,  Dee.  17, 2H.  Jan  25.  (Alien, 
Oylhy,  ami  Allen,  Carlisle-street,  Soho- 
pqnare 

Woodward,  E.  Whetstone,  Middlesex,  butcher, 
Dec.  21, 24.  Jan.  2.'*.  (Willis,  Watson,  and 
Bower,  VA’arnford  -  court,  Throgmorton - 
street 

Yates,  J.  A.  Weymouth,  ironmonger,  Jan.  ?,  3, 
2.'».  Commercial  Rooms,  Rristol.  (Hour- 
di'lion  and  Hewdtt,  Bread-steeet,  Cheap- 
side 


DIVIDKXD.S, 

From  Satcrday,  Novemper  23,  to  Saturdav,  DErF.MBER  21,  1822. 

Alvin,  R.  P.  Klin-street,  firav's-inn  iana,  ala  .Armstrong,  O,  .1.  Princfs-«quare.  Ra»clil7». 
brcwei  Jail  7.  Vigh-rav,  csal  merchant,  Dec.  II. 
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Dividends 


[Dec. 


Aiulrr\r«,  K.  U  orcp»*tfr,  hookHrllrr,  Dec.  IH. 
Atkinttoii.T.  Manchester,  i«liu|»-keepcr,  Dec.  23 
Andrew, 8.  and  II.  .\licklebuntt,Che!>hire,woul- 
len-manufacturera,  Dec.  31. 

Anderson,  A.  SaIter’t-haII>court,Cannon*8treet, 
Jan.  14 

Drowne,  J.  and  J.  Dreitton.  Charlea-strcet, 
UrotveD«»r-aquare,  uphoUterera,  Nov.  3U 
Ramford,  R.  Pontefract  maltster,  Dec.  17 
Bland,  J.  Pen-court,  insurance  broker,  Dec.  17. 
Bickerton,  W,  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  druggist, 
Dec,  19 

Butciier,  T.  Mitchel  Dean,  Gloucestershire, 
timber-dealer,  Jan.  13 

Broughttm,  J.  Linthwaite,  Yorkshire,  cloth- 
merchant,  Jan.  4 

Denson,  J.  R.  Artillery-place,  Finsbury-square, 
merchant,  Dec.  28 

Bliss,  N.  Water-lane,  Fleet-street,  printer,  Dec. 

14 

Cuming,  T.  Castle-court,  Birchin-lane,  mer¬ 
chant,  Jan.  11 

Coleman,  T  Birmingham,  carrier,  Dec.  14 
Carlell,  C.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  carjtenter,  Dec. 
2U 

CawHon,  J.  Liverpool,  broker,  Dec.  20 
Chafer,  W.  Kingston-upou-Hull,  grocer,  Dec. 
.11 

Carter,  R.  Hertford,  farmer,  Jan.  14 
Dav,  J.  and  J.  Spratswell,  Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden,  di  apers,  Jan.  7 
Dodd,  J.  and  W.  Kirkeswald,  Cumberland,  gro¬ 
cers,  Dee.  19 

Dobell,  J.  Cranbrook,  Kent,  currier,  Dec.  17 
Deakin,  T.  and  T.  Dyer,  Birmingham,  dealers, 
Jan.  10 

Daniel,  U.  and  W.  Cross,  Birmingham,  mer¬ 
chants,  Dec.  28 

Dixon,  T.  R.  and  O.  J.  Heckman,  George-street, 
Spitaltields,  sugar-rehners,  Jan.  14 
Davidson,  W.  Livertiool.  merchant,  Jan.  7 
Davison,  U.  Upper  \Berkeley-street,  Portman- 
square,  upholsterer,  Jan.  25 
Day,  R.  H.  Tovil,  Kent,  seed-crusher,  Dec.  17 
Edmonds,  E.  Newport,  .Monmouthshire,  draper, 
Jan.  7 

Edleston,  R.  and  K.  Blackburn,' cotton-manu¬ 
facturers,  Jan.  15 

Farrer,  R.  Bread-sireet.Cheapskle,  warehouse¬ 
man,  Dec.  21 

FHdes,  J.  Lamb’s-conduit-street,  upholsterer, 
Dec.  21 

Fuller,  J.  M.  Worthing,  Sussex,  linen-draper, 
■Dec.  SS 

Fletcher,  P.  C.  and  T.  Qiieenhithe,  coal  mer¬ 
chants,  Jan.  4 

Feanie,  C.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant,  J  an'.  25 
Grirtith,T.  Hillmorton,  Warwickshire,  victual¬ 
ler,  Dec.  23 

Gritlis,  T.  High-row,  Knightsbridge,  plumber, 
Nov.  26 

Goose,  T.  Cawston,  Norfolk,  cattle-jobber,  Dec. 
27 

Gmich,  A.  Norwich,  bombaxine  manufacturer, 
Dec.  23 

Gorton,J.Henry-8treet,Hamp8tead-road,  smith 

Jan.  11 

Huise.S.  Nottingham,  silversmith,  Dec.  19 
Jlassell,  J.  Richard-street,  Islington,book8€ller, 
Nov.  30 

lInnter.J.  Barge-yard, Buckle8bury,merchant, 
Dee.  7 

Holton,  W.  8.  Rochdale,  Ijancashire,  woollen- 
manufacturer,  Jan.  3 

Harrison,  W.  Yeldersley,  Derbyshire,  dealer, 
Dec.  31 

Irving,  N. Carlisle,  inn-keeper,  Dec.  20 
Johnson,  J.Leaiaington.  Warwickshire,  drug¬ 
gist,  Dee.  21 

Johnson,  J.  Sculcoates,  Yorkshire,  corn-factor, 
Dec.  31 

Kemp,  W.  Bath,  banker,  Jan.  1« 

Knight,  J.  Barton-under-Needwood,  draper, 
Dec.  26 

Leech,  J.  and  J.  Ilinchclilfc,  Caleaton-street, 
wholesale  hosiers,  Dec.  3 


Law,  W.  Copthall-chainbers,  Thruguiorton- 
street.  merchant,  Dec.  21 
Lind,  T.  Hem  Heath,  Staffordshire,  carpenter 
Dec.  21 

Longhurst,  W.  Tonbridge,  ironmonger,  Dec.  21/ 
Lynn,  T.  Jerusalem  Coffee-house,  t’ornhill. 
merchant,  Dec.  14 

Lucas,  R.  and  11.  Southampton,  linen-drapers, 
Jan.  8 

Lloyd,  W.  and  W.  Lower  Thames-street,  slop- 
sellers,  Dec.  28 

Little,  A.  Honley  Woodhook,  Yorkshire,  clo¬ 
thier,  Jan.  6 

Miller,  J.C.  and  A.  Bishopsgate -street,  mer¬ 
chants,  Nov.  3d 

M‘Camley,  P.  LiverpiMd,  merchant,  Dec.  16 
Morgan.  Q.M.  Queeuhithe.wholesale  stationer, 
Dec.  21 

Nicoll,  B.  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  Dec.  14 

Nutter,  H.  and  J.  and  T.  Wake,  Hnddersfleld, 
merchant,  Jan.  6 

Orr,  J.  Barge -yard,  Bucklersburv,  merchant, 
Dec.  7 

Palerin,  H.  F.  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  insurance- 
broker,  Dec.  14 

Parlet,  T.  Bath,  unison,  Dec.  17 
Parry,  T.  R.  Seaton,  and  J.Armitage,  Manches¬ 
ter,  cotton-spinners,  Dec.  19 
Parsons,  J.  Swalfham,  Norfolk,  linen-draper. 
Dee.  26 

Palmer,  8.  Bourton-on-thc-Water,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  mercer,  Dec.  17 

Payn,  T.  and  J.  1).  Cateaton-street,  warehouse¬ 
men,  Dec.  31 

Peirson, T.  and  W.  Sammon,  Rassia-row,  Milk- 
street,  Irish  factors,  Jau.  7 
Reay.T.  South  Shields,  merchant,  Jan.  21 
Rendall,  J.  Bridport,  painter,  Jan.  27 
Relly.R.  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury, inan- 
milliner,  Nov,  30 

Ross,  A.  and  J.  Murray,  Leadenhall-bnildings, 
Gracechurch-street,  merchants,  Jan.  7 
Rymill,  W.  Banbury,  Oxon.  currier,  Dec.  21 
Robinson,  T.  and  R.  Hancock,  manchester,  cot¬ 
ton-merchants,  Dec.  23 

Rothery,  J.  and  T.  Pape,  Leeds,  seed-crushers, 
Jan.  7,8 

Shepard,  8.  Wellington,  Shropshire,  banker, 
Jan.  20 

Snape,  W.  Lichheld,  mercer,  Dec.  16 
Sanders,  J.  Coventry, auctioneer,  Dec.  20 
Searight,  B.  Liverpool,  merchant,  Dec.  19 
Smith,  J.  Manchester,  dealer,  Dec.  23 
Smith,  J.  H.  Bristol,  auctioneer,  Dec.  28 
Stevens,  D.  G.  Harlow,  Essex,  linen-draper, 
Dec.  28 

Slater,  R.  and  J  Sainlesbury-mill,  Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners,  Jan.  7 

Sandford,  W.  and  J.  Box,  &ktlford,dvers,  Jan.  6, 
Sampson,  S.  Size  lane,  auctioneer,  Jan.  14 
Thompson,  E.  Globe-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  ship¬ 
builder,  l)ec. 14 

Thompson,  H.  and  T.  Moles,  Paradise-row,  Ru- 
thernithe,  wine-merchant,  Dec.  1 1 
Turnbull,  J.J.  Forbes,  R.  A.  Crawford,  and  D. 

Skene,  Broad-street,  merchants,  Jan.  18 
Thomley,  J.  Manchester,  hat-manufactnrer, 
Jan.  18 

Vincent,  J.  Regent-street,  Mary-le-bone,  victu¬ 
aller,  Dec.  17 

Welch,  J.  Ainsworth,  Lancashire,  cotton  cloth- 
manufacturer,  Dec.  14 

Wilson,  J.  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  money 
scrivener,  Dec.  23 

Wilkins,  G.  Bradford,  Wilts,  victualler,  Dec. 
21 

Webster,  R.  and  W.  Bishop  Wearinouth,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Dec.  23 

Williams,  J.  Cornhill,  stationer,  Jan.  21 
Wood,  T.  and  R.  and  W.  Troughton,  Smitham- 
bottom,  Surrey,  Jan.  18 
Whitehead,  (t.  jun.  and  G.  Clarke,  Basinghall- 
street,  Blackwell-hall  factors,  Jau.  18 
Ward,  R  R.  .Maiden-lane,  Battle- bridge,  mus¬ 
tard-manufacturer,  Jan.  18 
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il/<  tropolitan  Occurrences, 


UEMAUKACLE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  MONTH. 


BIUTH8  ABRO.\D. 

The  Lady  of  (J.  Baring,  esq.  at  Naples. 


MARRIAGES  ABROAD. 


At  Kenang,  Bast  Indies,  Lieut.  Stuart  ('orhett. 
of  the  20tb  Bengal  regiment,  to  Misa  Caro¬ 
line  Britten, Suffulk-Une 
At  Barhadoes,  Oct.  22,  Lieut.  Colonel  .\nwyt, 
4th  foot,  to  Misa  Senhuuse  BarrttM’,  of  Bar- 
badoea 


At  Sedan,  France.  Adolphe  Leromte,  eaq.  of 
Sedan,  to  Mias  II.  S.  Siordetof  Londtoi 
On  the  IMh  ult.  at  Meiuel  in  Priiaaia,  John 
Maclean,  e«q.  of  Danxic,  to  Klixa,  eldest 
daugter  of  Jainea  .Moir,  eaq.  of  the  loriuer 
place. 


DEATHS  ABROAD. 

At  Jamaica,  Rer.  Jas.  Daun,  M.  D.  Rector  of  AtCalcutta,  the  Lady  of  Brigadier  Alexander 
Westmoreland.  2H  Knox.  2d  regiment  Native  Cavalry 

At  Roseaii-Dumlnco,  Edward  Holmes,  esq.  38  At  Paris,  Mlaa  Elizabeth  Hume,  niece  of  Arthur 
At  Calcutta,  the  Right  Rev,  T.  Faoshaw  Mid*  Hume,  es4|.  Teller  of  the  Kxche(|iier. 
dietun,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta  At  Bombay,  1st  Aug.  Win.  Milhurn,  esq. 


METROPOLITAN 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  we 
have  to  record  during^  the  last  month, 
is  an  attack  that  has  been  made  on  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  (the  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley)  while  he  was  at  the  Theatre  at 
Dublin.  Some  outrageous  oran^emen, 
enraged  at  the  liberal  policy  pursued 
by  the  Noble  Marquis,  for  the  benefit 
of  that  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
not  only  insulted  him  by  hissing  and 
hooting,  but  threw  bottles  and  rattles 
with  an  intent,  it  is  supposed,  of  kill¬ 
ing  him.  The  Privy  Council  has  in¬ 
vestigated  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  outrage.  This  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General ; 
and  evidence  has  been  disclosed,  it  is 
Raid,  which  throws  a  deeper  tinge  of 
desperate  malignity  over  this  horrible 
affair  than  was  at  first  imagined  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Head  Police  and  College- 
street  offices  have  also  been  engaged 
hi  the  development  of  this  atrocious 
transaction.  Applications  had  been 
made,  whilst  these  exami nations  were 
pending,  to  admit  the  persons  held  in 
custody  to  bail :  bail  was  refused,  how¬ 
ever,  and  others  were  subsequently 
taken  into  custody. 

'  The  following  persons  were  fully 
committed,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  proceedings  have  at  length  assumed 
a  decisive  character:—* 

Henry  Hand  wick  and  George  Gra¬ 
ham  were  fully  committed  b}'  Counsel, 
lor  Gabbett,  for  having,  with  divers 
other  persons,  feloniously  conspired, 
confederated,  and  agreed  to  kill  and 
murder  his  Excellency  Richard  Marquis 
^Vellcsley,  laird  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  Forbes  was  apprehended 
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under  a  warrant  from  the  Magistrates 
of  the  Head  Office,  and  fully  committed 
on  the  above  capital  charge. 

Matthew  Handwick  is  committed  for 
conspiring  to  cause  a  riot,  and  for  ac¬ 
tually,  with  others,  having  caused  one 
on  the  night  in  question. 

William  Graham  and  William  Brown- 
low  have  been  apprehended  on  a  war¬ 
rant,  charging  them  that  they  did, 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  instant,  con¬ 
spire  and  combine,  together  with  others, 
to  commit  a  riot,  and  that  they  did  ac¬ 
tually  commit  a  riot  in  the  Theatre. 

The  distress  in  the  county  of  Galway 
is  now  at  the  greatest  height.  There 
are  very  few  gentlemen  of  even  from 
2,0t}0|.  to  5,0001.  per  annum  (nominally) 
who  cun  shew  their  faces  out  of  doors 
for  fear  of  being  arrested.— As  to  ob¬ 
taining  rents,  it  is  next  to  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  us  many  tenants  are  really  una¬ 
ble  to  pay,  and  others  take  advantage 
of  their  not  having  been  paid  them¬ 
selves  by  the  undertenants,  and  assert 
their  inability,  so  that  those  land  own¬ 
ers  who  have  to  pay  the  interest  of 
money  lent  to  them,  jointures  or  annui¬ 
ties,  are  obliged  to  hide  themselves. 
No  price  is  to  be  obtained  for  any  ar¬ 
ticle,  save  whiskey,  and  those  gentle- 
men,  who,  twelve  months  ago,  were  the 
most  active  in  preventing  the  making 
of  it,  are  now  obliged  to  wink  at  illicit 
distillation,  in  order  to  procure  a  few 
pounds.  Government  are  doing  what 
they  can,  but  nothing  effectual  is  iu 
their  power.  Provisions  are  very  cheap. 
A  turbot  that  would  dine  six  people, 
28.  6d.  Turkeys  are  lOd.  each.  Beef 
3d.  Mutton  2ld.  per  pound. 

Wc  trust  and  believe,  that  the  plan 
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of  holdings  a  Third  A»s\ze  in  the  Munie 
District  will  be  attended  with  such  be¬ 
neficial  effects,  that  it  will  be  extended 
to  every  district.  There  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  ill  the  Kent  County  (i  lol  no 
fewer  than  iiinety.one  prisoners  for 
trial,  the  {greater  number  of  whotu 
would,  but  for  this  assize,  have  to  lie 
in  gaol  three  muaihs  Ioniser  beture 
they  conid  be  bruua:ht  to  trial.  A 
mau  committed  in  August  last  might 
have  had  to  lie  in  gaol  upwards  of 
seven  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  be  acquitted  by  a  Jury  of 
his  country  of  the  charge  laid  against 
him.  'Phe  general  good  must  occasion 
sonic  individual  inconvenience,  but  it 
is  ill  every  point  of, view,  desirable  to 
shorten  the  period*  of  imprisonment 
before  trial  as  much  as  possible.  , 
Loko  Ammkrst.— The  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
C\iuipaiiy  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  this 
iiubicniuu,  ill  couscquencc  of  his  up- 
pointincnt  to  the  important  station  of 
Ciovernor  General  of  our  Asiatic  Fos- 


[nF.r. 

sessions.  This  honorary  banquet  took 
place  at  the  Albion  tavern,  Aldersgate- 
street. 

The  King's  Theatre  will  open  on  the 
•1th  of  January,  with  Ilosini's  Opera  of 
it  Tancrciliy  in  which  iMudame  Hor- 
gondio  makes  her  first  appearance  in 
this  country.  The  opera  has  been 
already  twice  rehearsed.  It  was  first 
intended  to  commence  the  season  with 
iM^zarl’s  La  Clemenza  di  THo^  but  the 
IVIauager  has,  ou  second  consideration, 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  give  Mu- 
dame  Horgondiu  the  earliest  opporlu- 
nity  of  making  her  debut  before  a 
British  public.  Among  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  at  the  King's  Theatre  dur¬ 
ing  the  recess  is  that  of  a  new  stage. 

The  magiiificent  edifice  now  build- 
Ing  in  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.'  Alexander 
Bearing,  is  expected  to  be  finished 
and  funiished  by  Lady-dny  next. 

A  plan  is  said  to  be  in  preparation 
to  light  all  the  public  clocks  in  Loudou 
with  gas  by  night. 


RI  R  TIIS. 

/ 


SONS. 


The  l.udy  of  Cai>t.^in  Patterson,  of  the  Csn- 
nini;,  knst  Indiainan 

The  i^adyufWm.  Beil,  esq.  Streatham  Hill, 
Surry 

TheliHityof  Major  Sweetenhaiu,  Soiuerford, 
Bnoton  Hall,  Cheshire 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Bame  Phillips,  St.  John 
street.  New  Town, Chichester 

The  Lady  of  John  Sutton  Shugar,  esq.  Ports¬ 
mouth 

The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Caveleton 

.The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ivby,  Llanidan,  An- 
glesea 

The  Lady  of  W.  Maherley,  esq.  Charles-street, 
Manchester-sqnare  ‘ 

The  Lady  of  ('yril  J.  Monlchonse,  caq.  Craveti- 
vtreet.  Strand 

The  Countess  of  Veruluin,  Gorhamhury 

The  Lady  of  Charles  Phillips,  esq.  Southamp- 
toa-bnildlngt 


The  Lady  of  Mr.  Bartley,  of  Covent  Garden 
Tlieatre 

The  Lady  of  R.  Walinsley,  esq.  Kensington 

The  Lady  of  Hr.  Birbeck,  Broad>street 

The  Lady  of  Major  General  Sir  Patrick  Rosa. 
Millbrook,  Hants 

The  Lady  of  -  Haydn,  esq.  Historienl 

Pointer 

The  Lady  of  the  llev.T.H.  Ripley,  Wootteii 
Bassett 

The  Lady  of  C.  Power,  Esq.  Palmouth 

The  Lady  of  Lient.  Col.  Hownman,  K.  1 1.  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  C.  B. 

The  Laiy  of  Mr.  Stroud, Newington-causeway 

The  Lady  of  H.  Carruthers,  esq.  St.  Arvan’s, 
Moniiioiithshire 

The  Lady  of  Joshua  Blackburn,  esq.  Liquor- 
pond-street 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  G.  Ernest,  Howman. 


DACUHTER8. 


The  Countess  Brownlow,  Betton  House,  Liu- 
colnshire  ’ 

The  Lady  of  J.  Platt,  esu.  Burton -crescent 
The  Lady  of  Matthew  Munro,  esq.  Lope rwood 
House,  Hants.  i  •  •  • 

Lady  Harriet  Dmniiiiond,  Albany  Park 
The  liady  •  of'  H.*  O.*  Connor,  e^.‘  Mountjoy- 
'  square, DabUa  •  *  >  *•-  *it  .  ' 

The  Lady  of  Captain  Bradshaw,  R.N. 

The  Lady  of  Henry  Seymour,  esq. 

The  Lady  of  Henry  Boidero,  esq.  Queen-street, 
.  Atayev  •  M  .  .  w.  -  . 

The  L^dy  otWm.  Foxj  esq.  Ruesell-square  , 
The  Lady  of  Capi.  Stanhope  Badcock,  Bellevue 
Lodge,  Richmond 

The  Lady  ef  the  Hon.‘ J.  T.  Leslie  Melville, 
•  Wlmpole- street . 


The  Lady  of  John  Tvrre’;!,  esq.  Underwood 
Cottage,  near  Exeter 

The  Lady  of  Spencer  .Mackay,  esq.  Gloueester- 
place 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Champain  (of 
twins,  still  horn) 

The  Lady  of  J.  B.  Heath,  esq.  Bloomsbury- 
•  place 

The  Lady  of  Dr,  Mogg,  Bennett-street,  Bath 
The  Lady  of  Major  Eda’ard  \Vildinan,6th  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards 

The  Ladyof  Mr.  C.  Biirlo,01d  Jewry  ' 

The.  Lady  of  T.  Clarke,  esq.  Liocoln’s-inn- 
delds 

The  Lady  of  James  Christie,  esq.  Orange-hlll, 

Bdnware 

The  Lady  of  Geo.  Drysdale,  esq.  Princcs’-plgce, 
Kenniofton. 


Melropulilau  Occurteiicts. 
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MAR  RIAUKS. 


Aubyn,  W.  J.  St.  esq.  .\vclv,  to 
Lennard,  Miss,  IJell  Iious'',  Rssex 
Altiersey.  II.  S.  esq.  Harkitoy,  to 
Oftbome^  M  i*s.  Ta\  Utuek  plaee 
Blair.  W”.  David  son.  esq.  (ilas|ro\v,  to 
Bruce,  Miss  Jane,  U|»pf*r  (lower  street 
Browne,  Hev.  (leorjce  St.  .\lbans.  to 
Hiildle,  Miss  itraee.  Hull 
Baker,  W.  esq.  .M.  D.  Nortliaiuptoii,  to 
Bernani,  .Miss, Southampton 
Browne,  The  lion.  Thomas,  to 
O'CaliaKban,  .Miss,  ('athariue  K  el  gory.  Clare 
Barstow,  Jas.  esij.  (Iray’s-lun,  to 
Wilfis,  Miss,  Hackney 
Barry,  Charles,  esq.  Ely-plaee,  to 
.  Rowsell,  .Miss  Sarah,  Lomlon 
Ballard,  Rear  Admiral  llaxley,  to 
Beevey,  Miss  Catherine,  llaxley  Abbey 
Belfast,  The  Karl  of,  to 
Duller,  Ladv,  Harriet 

Currey,  (ieo.  (iiibert,.M.I).  llalf-M«»on-street,to 
Dennis,  MU>,  Alverton,  Penzance 
Coniwafl,  John,  es(|.  Hendon,  to 
(»reg«ry.  Miss  Charlotte  Snsau,  Kenward 
D'Almaine,  ,Mr,  tJeorge,  (Miandos'Street,  to 
Hewsoh,  Miss  .M.  J.  Kdmonton 
Drew,  Mr.  Henry, LelCester-street,  to 
^  Binith.  Miss  Marian,  Potton,  Bedfordshire 
Kldrid,  T.  esq.  Fore-street,  to 
Stnbhs,  Mrs.  Walsall 

Featherstonliangh,  John,  esq.  Islewurtb,  to 
Clarke,  Miss,  Sion’s-  place 
Forster,  John,  Esq.  Lambeth,  to 
Cooper,  Miss  Catherine  .Matilda,  Riverhead 
(ioruno,  R.  S.esq.  Bmnidean,  Hants,  to 
Fox,  Aliss,  Parliaiucnt-street 
11  ntttin,  Samuel,  esq.  Biriniiigham,  to 
Mills,  MUs  H.  St.  Clement’s  Cliiuch-yard 
lllffgs,  Mr.  J.  B.  Monument-yard,  to 
Everett,  Miss.Hcytesbury,  Wilts 


Htnxinan,  John.  esq.  Great  Rusiel*itreet.  to 
Bladen,  Miss 

Howeli,  Mr.  C.  Upper  Cumming-street.to 
Hast.  Miss  Anne,  Bdnttmton 
Kent,  .Mr.  G.  K.  SpitalUelds,  to 
Kent,  .Miss,  (Iracecliurcb.stri'el 
Leake,  Mainr  Robert,  H.M.  fi.ld  f«H)t,  to 
Long,  .Miss.  Coddenhain 
Lawes,  Rtdtt.  esq.  Changa-ailey,  to 
Bull,  Miss,  late  of  Hamburgh 
Leifler,  Mr.  Frederic,  Apothecaries’  Hall,’  to 
Laurence,  .Miss,  Birchindano 
Radclilf, 'riumias,  pso.  Castle  Cuote,  to 
.\rni8trong,  .Miss,  itoyle,  Roscoiniiion 
Roberts,  Mr.  John,  Foley-place,  to 
•Roberts,  Miss,  liampton.Oxoii 
Staubope, 'fhe  Htm.  Spencer,  Yorkshire,  to 
Coke,  Miss.Holkham 
Streatfleld,  John,  esq;  Christ's  College,  to 
Darby,  Miss 

Rimson.Geo.  Jun.esq,  Sillwooii  Park,  Berks,  to 
Sutherland,  .Miss  .Mary  .\nne.  Glocester-pla. 
Shaw,  George,  esq.  Kglantlne,  to 
Chipiiendall,  Mhs  .Marla,  Fetrhain-grove 
Shaw,  .tir.  Edmund,  Tottenham, to 
Thompson,  .Miss,  Teston.Kent 
SeyiYioiir,  .Mr.Mames.flerrard  street,  Soho,  to 
VVdiiston.  Miss,  New  .Milinan  street 
Tode,  George  Paul  es(|.  Regent-sUeet.  to 
Twell,  .Miss,  High  Holborn 
Turner,  .Major  G.  Royal  Artillery,  to 
Ramsey,  Miss  Margaret,  Berra 
Yesdon,  llev.W. —  B.  D. — Waddingtou,  to 
Hanbury,  Miss,  ('hnreh  Langton* 

Wigney,  J.  N.  Ksq.  NewTinker-,  Sussex, to 
Walter,  Miss  Candine,  Devtmahire- place 
Worniald,  Richard  Esq.  Cookridge  Hall,  to 
Gott,  .Miss,  Annley  House 
Wright,  E.W.—M,  D. — Shipston-upon  Stour,  to 
Kirkinan,  Miss,  Peckbam,  Hurry 


DEATHS. 


Annealey,  Lieut.  James,  R.N.  28 — Aikin,  Jolin, 
M.D.  Ac.  Stoke  Newitigton,  76 — Austin,  Mrs. 
Great  Dover-.street,  Southwark, 61 — Abbot, Mr. 
Thomas,  Brongiitoir-fprry,  Dundee,  103 — Ander¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Brick'Street,  Piccadilly  —  Ardcsoit, 
Stephen,  esq.,  Watford,  70 — Adkins,  Mr.  Win. 
governor  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Coldbatb- 
flelds — AUager,  Mrs.  Ciayton-pUne,  Kooning- 
ton,  77. 

Bloxam,  Lady ,  York-street,  7o — Bunn,  John, 
esq.  Hatton-garden,  39 — Butter,  .Mr.  Richard, 
Upp  er  Gower-street,  13 — Brereton,  Rev.  (ieo. 
Ranan,  Cork — Balme,  Rev.  Edward,  Russell- 
place,  Fitfroy -square — Running,  Mr.  D.  J.  Her* 
nard-street,  Russcll-souare — Blair,  Wm.  esq. 
Great  Russ'ell-stfcet,  Bloomshury,  57 — Brook, 
Mr.  Ashford,  Kent,  70 — Beardmore,*J<»hn,  esq. 
Bolton-street,  Piccadilly, 67 — Bury,  Miss  Mary 
Ann,  Whitley,  near  Coventry. 

Cooper,  Wni.  esq.  Waltoh-upon-Thames,  late 
solicitor  of  his  Majesty’s  customs,  81-^Coppin, 
Mrs.  Lack-place,.  Chelsea,  57— Currey,  Dr.  G. 

'  Gilbert,  Half-moon-strect—Castertun,  Mrs.  la- 
lingtou,  b9. 

Debrctt,  Mr.  John,'  Upper  Gloncester-street, 
Regent’s  Park — Denoer,  Mr.  John,  Furnival’s- 
Inn  Coffee-house,  76.. 

Fearon,  Francis,  esq.  .Middle  Temple — Fen¬ 
nell,  Miss  Eliza,  Lisson-green,  18  —  Fielder, 
John,  es-i.  Greonwlch,  58. 

Gillow,  George,  esn.  Hammersraith-rGriffith, 
Thomas,  esq.  Pall  Mall— GUI,  Mr.  Edwin,  St. 
James’s-street,  30. 

Hodgson,  Mi«8  Sarah,  daughter  of  the- late 
coroner  for  Middlesex— Halford,  Mrs.  Hamp¬ 


stead— Hamilton,  Captain,  Calais,  .34  —  Har* 
gr.ivc,  Mr.  Joseph,  Culluin-street,  Kenrhurch- 
street,  31— HaIfnnI,  Mrs.  Hroad-street-build- 
ings,  76— Harrison,  .Mia.  liauorer-street,  Wal- 
wurtli,  69. 

Lees,  Mrs.  Nieholas-lane,  61  —  Low,  .Mrs. 
Broinpton-nmd,  Knightsbridge — I^owndes,  tlie 
Hon.  M'ln.  a  .Member  of  Congress  for  Houtli 
Carolina. 

.Maekrill,  Mrs.  Chnrch-iow,  Richmond — Mid¬ 
dleton,  Mrs. C.  Eton,  — M'Ghie,  Mrs.  Stain- 
ford-HI'1,.36.' 

Nod<ler,  Cnpt.  Bright,  88th  Foot,  Marsh- 
green,  Derbyslilre,  75. 

.Ossnlston,  tlie  Right  Hon.  Charles,  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  Baron .  Ac.'  Ac. 

■  Rownson,  Mr.  Wm.  Camherwell,  24 — Roy- 
craft,  Capt.  Chelsea  College — Roper,  R.  R.  D. 
esq.  Wncoln's-Inn — Randall,  .Mrs.  St.  Peter's- 
Uill,  Doctor’s  Commons* — Rowley,  Wm.  esq. 
Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-lnn-Flelds,  5H— 
RIebards,  .Mrs.  R.  V.  .Montague-place — Russell. 
Mr.  John,  (iroat  Port  land-street — Richter,  Mrs. 
Mary,  Cottage,  Sloiine-street. 

Hkynuer,  Rev.  .’ytelmonth,  Cocking,  Sussex, 
90— Sandfurd,  Tboiuas  Hugh,  esq.  Sandford, 
Salop— Hterry,  Mrs.- Sarah,  (iilhert’i-buildings, 
WestminBter-road,82. 

Tippel,  .Mr.  John,  Sturston  Hall,  Suffolk.  40 
—Tralles,  Mr.O.  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy,  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
Berlin  — Thurbin,  Frederick,  esq.  Ilarmonds- 
worth,33— Tenbey,  Mr.  Rkbard,  (irove  House. 
Woodfonl,  Essex — ^Todd,  Mrs.  Kennington,  60 
— Tatham,  .Mrs.  Hart-street,  Wood-street. 


PIUCES  OF  STOCKS,  COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE,  &r. 


GOVERNMENT  FUNDS. 

Dec.  24. 

IRISH  FUNDS. 

bEc.'iT 

Hank  Stock,  div.  10  percent . 

2451  a  5  .... 

Bank  Stock . 

3  percent.  Reduced  Annuities  .... 

79}  a  J . 

Grovt.  Debents.  3}  per  ct. 

N* .... 

3}  per  Cent.  Consuls  Annuities  .... 

91}  a} . 

Do.  Stock  ....  .31  .... 

|92|  .... 

4  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  .... 

97j  «  1 . 

Govt.  Debeuts  4  .... 

.... 

Ix>ug  Annuities,  expire  .5tb  Jan.  ISCO 

20  3.16ths  .. 

Do.  .Stock  ....  4  .... 

.South  Sea  Old  Ann.  div.  3  per  cent. 

79 . 

Ditto,ditto,Ncw  4  .... 

102 

3  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  .... 

Govt.  Debents.  5  .... 

4  per  Cent.  Ditto,  New . 

Do.  Stock  ....  5  .... 

India  Stock,  div.  10,}  per  cent . 

Gd. Canal  Loan  6  per  ct. 

South  Sea  Stock,  div.  3}  . . . . . 

Ditto  ditto  . .  4  .... 

South  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  per  cent 

PipeWat.  Debs.  5  .... 

3  |»cr  Cent.  Annuities,  1751 . 

Do.  do.  do.  . .  6  .... 

Imperial  3  |>cr  Cent.  Annuities  .... 

City  Debents..  5  .... 

4  per  Cent.  India  Bonds  • 

33  a  36  pin.  , , 

Grand  Canal  Stock  .... 

lUchequer  Bills,  £1000.  2d.  per  day 

4  a  6  pm . 

Royal  Canal  Stock  .... 

Ditto  £500 . .'.i 

4  a  6  pm. .... 

Exchange  on  London  . . 

81  o  i 

Ditto  small  . . ..i 

^  a  6  pm. .  - 1  - 

”4  **  8  •  • 

Bank  for  Account,  17th  Jan.  1823 

BULLION. 

PER  OZ. 

India  for  Opening,  15th  Jan . 

Dec.  24. 

£.  e  ,d. 

Consols  for  Opening,  17tb  Jan.  .. 

S0|  . 

Portugal  Gold,  in  Coin  ., 

3}  per  Cent.  Consols  . . . 

loll  . 

Foreign  Gold,  in  Bars  , , 

3  17  6 

3  |H?r  per  Cent.  Reduced  .... 

j79|  . 

New  Doubloons  . . . 

3  14  6 

Imperial  . . . . . 

New  Dollars  . 

0  4  91 

I 

Silver,  in  Bars,  Standard  0  4  lli 

AMERICAN  FUNDS. 

iA>ndon,  Dec.  24. 


Rank  Shares  .... 

7  per  Cent . 

0  pr.  Cts.  of  1H12, 
....  1813. 

....  1814 

....  1815. 

3  per  Cent . 

5  per  Cent.  1820 
5  per  Cent.  1821 


£21  5a  ..1. 
94 


N,  York,  Nov.  15 
103|  div. June, Dee. 
105} 


92  100 


Exchange  on  London,  60 


103 
104^ 

1061  7 
1082 
77  8 
1041 
10.5} 
days.. 13  pm. 


Div.  duel 
31stMar. 
30thJune| 
30th  Sep 
31at  Dec 


FRENCH  FUNDS* 
London,  Dec.  24. 

5  p.Ct.  An.  with  div. 
due  March  21,  and 
September  21 . . .  .|88f.  50c. 
Bank  Shares,  div.  31 
Dec.  and  30  June 
Reconnois.  of  Liqui¬ 
dation  divid.  due 
Mar.21,&  Sep.  21 
Exchange  on  Lon¬ 
don,  3  months  . .  |25f.  40c. 
Ditto  1  ditto  l25f.  50c. 


PRUSSIAN  STOCK. 

London,  Dec.  24,  1822. 

5  per  Cent.  Bonds,  div.  due  31  Mar. 
30  Sep.  85}  a  6 

Ditto  new  Loan,  5  per  cent.  Bonds, 
30  June,  30  ^p.  86 


RUSSIAN  STOCK. 

London,  Dec.  24,  1822. 

New  Loan,  5  per  Cent.  Stock,  div.  due  28  Feb . 
and  31  Aug.-*Exchange  38.  Id . 82} 


COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  24 


Amsterdam . C.  F .  12 

Ditto  at  .Sight . 12 

Rotterdam  .  . .  12 

Antwerp .  12 

Hamburgh . 37 

Altona  .  37 

Paris,  3  days  Sight . 25 

Ditto  . . . 25 

Bourdcaux . 25 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  157 

Vienna  effec . 2  M.^.  10 

Trieste,  ditto  . . . . . .  10 

Madrid  .  36} 

Cadiz .  35} 

Bilboa  . . 36} 


6  Bareelona .  35} 

3 Seville  . . 35i 

7  Gibraltar  .  30} 

6  Leghorn'  . . . 46} 

9  Genoa  . 43 

10  Venice  Italian  liv .  27  50 

65  Malta .  45 

85  Naples  .  39 

80  Palermo  . peroz.  117}cf. 

Lisbon  .  52 

26|Oporto  .  52} 

26  Rio  Janeiro .  46 

Bahia  . , .  . . . .  • .  •  50 

Dublin  . : .  9{ 

Cork  .  9i 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

All  Exchequer  Bills  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  been  Advertised. 


